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JOHN 
GALSWORTHY 


the most distinguished 
of living English novel- 
ists, has written for the 
next—the November 

‘issue of this g 
a remarkable story of a 
group of white men and 
women in the Arabian 
desert. 
of a love that passed un- 


magazine 


This great story 


derstanding will undoubt- 


edly be ranked as one of 


the greatest of the year. 
You must not fail to 
read “A Bolt of Light- 
ning,” in the forthcoming 
November issue. 
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The Appeal of Private Schools 


to Parents 


By ELOISE R. TREMAIN, 


President The National Association 





of The Principals of Schools for Girls 


I draw a sigh of relief when vacations are 
over and I know my child is again in the well- 
ordered life of school.” “1 wish my daughter 
to have the experience of living with other 
people and of being surrounded by refining 
influences.” “I long to give my daughter the 
benefit of broader educational advantages 
than our small community affords.” “1 am 
looking for a school where my daughter may 
adequately prepare for college.” 

These four quotations represent some of 
the opinions of parents most familiar to head- 
mistresses, and, applied to boys, to head- 
masters. The first was uttered by a busy 
man, a widower, whose daughter in the 
formative period of her life requires the care 
of women experienced in providing a purpose- 
ful routine to bring out and develop her 
faculties for character building. To fit her 
for responsibilities and temptations that will 
meet her later, such a girl and, indeed, all 
girls, need the intuitive sympathy that the 
small classes, the corridor teacher's open door, 
and the accessibility of the principal can offer. 
The second desire voiced the longing of a 
parent to have his daughter in an environ- 
ment that would, by the firm courtesy of its 
tone, inculcate manners that spring from 
fineness of feeling, unselfish consideration and 
the ability to live with others in a peaceable 
and helpful fashion 


The difficulty of obtaining a broad educa- 
tion adapted to a particular child and to a 
particular object such as preparing for college, 
is clear to any parent studying the educa- 
tional opportunities of the United States, 
especially in the smaller districts. The public 
schools do an extraordinary amount of per- 
sonal work with their pupils, but, because of 
the numbers of their students, and the 
variety of their problems, they are not able 


to study the individual child as the private 
The teachers for the latter, 
drawn from all over the country and of varied 
college and university backgrounds, by their 
deliberate preference for private boarding 


schools can 


school teaching, show themselves ready to 
serve girls, not only in hours of formal work, 
but at many times of the day. With such 
carefully chosen faculties, and with stern, 
high academic standards, the private school 
can offer intensive and diversified curricula 
that fit not only for college, but for life. 


To these opportunities for protecting and 
habit-forming regularity, for refinement and 
for broad mental training, the private school 
adds a quickening of the spirit. It does this 
by systematic Bible classes and by a simple, 
religious service every morning or evening. 
Only those who have worked with young 
people can realize how much the daily chapel 
means in their lives. Reverence, quietness, 
and a serious consideration of conduct in 
relation to faith come into the thought of 
most girls thus influenced. Then, too, the 
private school insists upon daily exercise and 
attention to health; upon neatness of person 
and surroundings, upon the constant realiza- 
tion that successful leadership in school and 
life depend not upon money and possessions, 
but upon character and upon the power of 
steady, sustained work. 


In brief, the good private school appeals to 
parents because it has the facilities to develop 
the four elements named by Dr. Cabot as 
essential for right living—*‘work, play, love 
and worship.” 


Chase Tf Seennacee— 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMFN 





Knox School 


for rat 
COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 


Trains for 
well-informed, 
capable, gracious 
womanhood 


A school of American ideals in 
a country of American traditions 
Remarkably complete equipment and beautiful ser 
ting on Otsego Lake. AT] outdoor sports. 
Courses: College Preparatory, General, Secretarial, 
Music, Act. Advanced courses with diploma. 

For Catalog sddrew 


MRS, RUSSELL HOUGHTON 
COOPERSTOWN BOX R B NEW YORK 


Olen Glen 


Suburban to New York City 
High School Girls or graduates. One of the most 
attrnetive boarding schools in the East. Select 
embership only. For booklet and views address 





GLEN EDEN, Elmwood Park, Stamford, Conn. 








A School 


The Gateway for Girls 


A one year — course as well as regular college 
pre work. 
EW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 














THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the country. One 
hour from New York. 
Ely Coutt. GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


» HILLSIDE Far"sints: 
FOR GIRLS. 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance examinations. General 
courses. Or anized athletics 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) Pn 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) ne 


Mount Ida School for Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
Send for Year Book. 

1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 

25 miles fr »m Boston, ratory and General Courses. 

One-vear intensive -R, ‘or college entrance examina- 

tions. Hous*hold Economics. *trong courses in instru- 
Horseback riding. Al! sports. 

50 pupils. ' Mrs. C. P. Kendall, Principals, 30 

Howard St., West Bridzewater, Mass, 


LASELL SEMINARY 


\ school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, Colleze Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 


Gay M. Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 


irls school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year. 

rm buildings; 50 acres: §600,000 equipment; athletics, 

v 1g pool, etc. Sensible regulation anddress. C “ollege pre- 
naratory certificates. General and special — ~ Catalog on request. 
OR. ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres. 2. Hackettstown, W. J. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood 
Dwight School for Girls © 


BB Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading celiauaa: 
imitec 1 number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Sut ee an to New 
ork, Gymnasium, Tennis, riding. Address Box 63 
2 MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Prin ipal 
P. . Miss Gildner's 
rinceton School forGirls pre3 ieee School 
Beautiful colonial Bn pe on magnificent estate at 
Princeton ris 12 and over. College preparatory; 
<eneral high s¢ hiool: 2-year graduate course. Music, art, 
lomestic science. Tuition and board, $1200. Catalog. 
MISS LAURA R. GILDNER, Prin., Princeton, N. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown 


chw School (Inc.) §2",%°' 


; a and Practical School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Prepara- 
‘ory ; College Departments ; Conservatory of Ms sic; Art. Oratory, 
Domestic Arts an Sciences, Ne ae Gymnastics, Normal 


Kindergarten. Swimming new Gymnasium. "Address 
Beechwood § School. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation and 




















liege preparatory 
and spe Irses, 








For YOUNG 








ourses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ning pool, sleeping porch, 


‘ress The President, Birmingham, Pa. 


For illustrated Catalogue | 








Edgerton Hall 
Merrilton House 
Graduate House 
Senior House 
Practice House 
Infirmary 
Gymnasium 
Athletic Oval 


letic 











aksmerr 


Mrs. Merrill’s 


Fall Term begins Oct. 6th under the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 


An estate of 
on the Sound. 
oval, 
For catalog, address Mrs. 


Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls 
Orienta Point, Box R, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


School for Girls 


§2 acres at Orienta Point 
Seven buildings, ath- 
etc. 

Merrill 











NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 
150 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
All Branches of Music and the Arts taught 
Day and Boarding Pupils 














For Youns women 
Day and Bourding 
Unusual practical courses 
(2) Domestic Scien-e (3) 


The Scudder School 


7 buildings: 200 students, 
(1) Preparatory und General 
Secretarial (4) Social Welfare and Communitv Srvice 
Gymnasium, swimming, ete, Address Miss R. B. Scudder. 
New York City, 244 West 72d Street, at Riverside Drive. 


SEMPLE SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-5 Central Park West, Box R, New York City 


DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmes Be tho ol for Girls, on beautiful Lake Gleneidu. 49 miles from 
New York 0 feet elevation. High scholastic standing. Smuli classes. 
General and ene iul courses. Athletics. S7th yea Moderate charges. 
For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, Pres., Box 514, Carmel, N. Y. 
Miss C. E. Mason’s 8°7ysr a, sone"! 


“The Castle,"’ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; 
Lower School fur girls 7 to 13. All departinents. Vocational train- 
ing emphasized in Summer School. Preparation for leading col- 
leges. For circular addiess Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., Lock Box 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select school tor 
girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 


CLavupbEe N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa 


Devereux Tutoring School 
FOR GIRLS 


For girls from eight to twenty who require special instruc- 
tion. Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. 16 miles 
from Philadelphia, Box RK, BERWYN, PA, 


H A R C U M SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

4 BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Thorough college preparation; or special study. 

fd Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 

grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Catalog. Mrs. 

Edith Harcher Harcum, B.L., Head of School, 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., Head of Academic Dept 


Linden Hall Seminary (ne nt vorthe 

place in life. Beautiful, healthful | Al cy Academic 

and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 

Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

REV. F, W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, LITITZ, PA. (Vear Lancaster) 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL A Country School 


in a College: Town 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards, 
Music, Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences, 


Out- 
door sports including canoeing. Seven Gables—Junior 
canoe hool. 























a ry young women 
ta 





Wildcliff-Graduate School. Write for catalogs 
MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 





MISS ZURHORST'S SCHOOL 
New York »rida Washington 
(In the Fail) in the Winter) (In the Spring 
THIS school is a happy solution of where to 
register the modern American girl, who is thor- 
oughly understood and featured. 
Special elective courses of study in college pre- 
paratory, all branches of academic work, music, 
art or literary work as desired. Individual in- 
struction and exceptional progress. 
The change of residence and travel trips during 
the school year has a broadening influence on the 
student, through the exceptional opportunities of 
inestimable value, without interruption of the 
regular educational work. 
No hesitation necessary as to the value of some 
one location, this school offers the advantages 
of three in one school year. 

Address for the Summer 


Miss Mary Arline Zurhorst 
North and Paine Aves., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 
Removed to beautiful new home on the 


Avenue, opposite Central Park and the 
Museum of Art. 


Home and Day Departments 
Academic, College Preparatory and Advanced 


Elective Studies. Personal care and supervision. 
A thorough school with the atmosphere of a home. 


MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, Principal 
1006 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
Address for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
Open all year Tele phone Schuyler 2106 Chaperonage 
RESIDENCE AND CHAPERONAGE : 
FOR GIRLS 





An attractive home life for a small number. 
are and attention. 
Senaon, October Ist to June Ist. 


Mrs. Christine Smith and Miss kanny J. Gray 
The Wyoming, 55th Street and 7th Avenue New York City 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 54th year. 30 miles from New York. 
Academic and economic courses. Separate school 
for very young girls. For catalog address CLARA 
C. FULLER, Principal, New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 10-K. 


“The ASHINGTON 


School for Secretaries 
The measure of woman’s independence is her 
developed ability to successfully fill responsible po- 
sitions. Here intelligent young women prepare for 
lucrative positions. A select school. 


704 14th Street Washington, D. C. 


Individua! 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


FAIRMONT 


A Graduate School for Young Women, 
in the Nation’s Capital 
Two and three-year college and special advanced 
courses. Two years preparatory work. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Art and Science. Ath- 
letics, physical training. Address: 


Fairmont School, 2107-9 § St., WASHINGTON, D.C. 














° ° FOR GIRLS. 
National Park Seminary ‘Wistinston 
Suburbs, fundamentals of College Training in 2-year 
Diploma Course, also strong Preparatory Department. 
Home Economic Arts and Crafts, Music, —- 
Dramatic Art. 85-acre Campus, 32 Buildings. James E. 
Ament, UL. D., President Add ess, Registrar, Box 195, Forest | Glen Maryland. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
cat alos Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farr ington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. ©. 


for girls, Beautiful location in 
Colonial School $050 8 eee 
College Preparatory and Collegiate courses. Complete Domesti 
Science and Secretarial departments. Music, Art, and Expression 
Well ordered home and social lite Athletics. 
MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal. 
1535 Eighteenth Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, | D.¢ c. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1908 Florida / ve., Washington, D.C. 








| discriminating patronage 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for YOUNG WOMEN 


X F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley av irginia, famed for health and beauty. 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Catalogue 

Address MaATTI£ P. HARRIS, President, 
Mrs. GEKTRU DE HARRIS BOATWRIG HT, Vice-President. 


Virginia Intermont College 


for Girls and Young Women. 38th year H.s.& 
Jr. Collece. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
and Business Courses. Music a specialty. Alt. 1900 ft. 
Gym. swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Ra & RISTOL, _ Pox 1 45, H.G. Norrsinot M.P Pres. 


25 states 


twu rail 





| | 60th Year “A School of Distinction” 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND FINISHING COURSES 
ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M 240 COLLEGE PLACE, PETERSBURG, VA... 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842. Standard ¢ Jollege Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For catalogue 
address M. ESTES COCKE, Secretary, Box 362. 


Southern Seminary for Girls and Young Wome 


55th year. In Blue Ridge Mts., famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bridge. Rare health record. ome life. College Preparatory. 
F nishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic Science, Business, 
etc Students from every section of United States and outside. 
Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent, Chicago. Rate $485. 
Box 977 Buena Vista, Va 


Eastern College — Conservatory for Young Women 
in one of Virginia's most historic regions — Forty-five 
minutes from Washington. High School and College 
Courses. Exceptional advantages in Music, Expression, 
Art, Secretarial, Physical Education. Gymnasium. 
back Riding Swimming. Indoor and outdoor sports. 
Private Bath. Catalog. President, Box D, Manassas, Va. 


Lewisburg Seminary for Girls 
NEAR WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 

Main line C. & O. R. R. Station Ronceverte. Altitude 2300 ft. 

College preparatory. Two years’ college work. Board and 

tuition $450 and $500. Music, 

elective. Fireproof dormitory. Catalog. Box 76, Lewisburg. W. Va. 


WARD-BELMONT &: Girls and 


Young Women 
Offers a six-year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Meets exacting demands of a most 
For information address 
THE SECRETARY, Belmont Heights, Rox 4, Nashville, Tean. 


~SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Virginia 


FOR GIRLS. High School ont Junior College Courses. 
Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. New build- 
ings; every room connecting bath. Swimming Pool, 
Horse-back riding. ya climate. Students from 
40 states RTIN, Ph. D., Pres x E. 


FAIRFAX HALL 


Music, Art, 

acre ¢ - - is, 
$52 atalog. 

_| WELL, "Seesidenh, Fairtax Halil, Box B, BASIC, V 

















A select school for girls in the 
ae xe Ridge Mountains. Col- 

ge preparatory 1 year 
graduate work. ‘tenn Economics, Expression, 
Secretari al 21 


V.A. 





Horse- | 


| Starrett School for Girls 





1853 Maryland College i922 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. PRIVATE 
BATH $900. RUNNING WATER $850. 
PLAIN ROOM $800. CATALOGUE. 

Address BOX 10-R, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


Brenau College Conservatory 
Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant social life; location 
foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course, 
special advantages in music art, domestic science, physi- 
eal culture. 32 Lm age inclading sorority, houses, new gymna- 
sium, swimming talog and illustrate k. 

Address, BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 


GULF-PARK COLLEGE 


A school for girls; four years high school and two years 
college. Opens Sept. 27. National patronage. A teacher 
to eight girls. Splendid buildings, Large, airy rooms. 
High-standards in class-room and studio. Sea bathing. 
canoeing and outdoor sports. Wire for complete catalogue, 

BOX W, GULFPORT. MISS. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy, 
Music, Art, Expression. Home Economics and Secretarial. 35 
acres. 9 buildings. 70th year. New dormitories this fall. Separate 
building for Ist and 2 2nd year academic students. Term opened Sept. 
13th, 1922. Catalog Wm. P. McKee, Bean, Box 653, Mi. . Carroll, Wi. 
Thirty-sev- 
enth year. 
Academie, college preparatory and specia! courses, co-oper- 
ative with University of Chicago. Prepares for college. A 
Home School in elegant, fireproof | uilding. Located in one 














e | of Chicago's finest reside tial districts. Enter now. 
Expression, Art, Home Economics, | 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave.. Box 24 

“The real Eastern Sehool in the Heart 
Lenox Hall of the'siddie West. Suburban. loon 
tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis. Six acre campus, mag- 
nificently landscaped. College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Athletics. Limited enroliment. Tuition $1000. 
Catalogue. Address Mrs. M. Louise THOMAS, PRIN. 

ox 1022, Kirkwoop, St. Louis Co., MIssourR! 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. ae 
and four year courses with degrees. Special cou 

Music Department of unexceiled anerit. 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis courts. 


J. L. ROEMER. Pres., Box 1022, ST. CHARLES, MO. 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL? 
The Red Book Magazine's School Department will 
help you find it. 
Address School Director 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York, N. ¥ 




















SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG 


MEN 








New YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


Cornwall-on-Hudson 
New York 


WM. J. BETTS, M. A. (Yale) 
Receives boys and young men to be 
developed for college work 
One may enter at any time. 

In every case my students accomplish 
Two Years’ Work in One 
My Record Insures Success 
21 Willow Street, Stamford, Conn. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Real Boy's School, near Delaware Water Gap. 
General education and college preparation. 
building equipment, every modern facility. Fine athletic 
spirit. Separate Lower School. Catalog. Address 

JONN C. SHARPE, LL. 0., Headmaster, Box S, BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 


For Catalogue 
Write to the President 

















New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. Drawer C-28. 


sas : Thorough 
Bordentown Military Institute preparation 
for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught how to sti Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 
CoL. T. D. LANDON, 


Principal and Commandant. 
FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 select young boys. Just enc 
inculcate habits of obedience, promptness. orderliness and self- 
reliance. Study and play carefully supervised. N. Y. 42 miles; 
Phila., 66 miles. The school with the per sonad tou h,’ 

MAJOR CHARLES M. DUNCAN, Box 1018, Freehold, N. J. 


Kingsley Schoo In beautiful hill 


free from city and town dis- 
tractions. Prepares boys for leading colleges. Ac- 
ademic and commercial courses. Diplomas granted. 
Public speaking. Upper and lower schools. For catalog 
address HEADMASTER, Box F, Essex Fells, N. J. 





nugh ofthe Military training to 





country, 


Superb | 





| W. L. FERRIS, A.B., Headmaster, Roxbury School, Inc. 


‘Suffield a School for Boys. : 





MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


52 minutes from New York on Long Island Sound 
Prepares for ali colleges and technical schools. Junior 
Department for boys 7 to 14. One teacher to every 12 
boys. Athletics and all outdoor sports. 16-acre campus. 
W. W. Massee, PhD., Box R, Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


ROXBURY (enciiie Shoot 


Classes limited to five boys. Hard work required. 
pert instruction mentally and physically. Boys enter 
whenever vacancies occur. For catalog, address 


.. Cheshire, Conn. 








HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 





. . 

Roosevelt Military Academy 

Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 

of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong Outdoor life; progressive 

curriculum, 

Schools. Fall Term September 20th. Catalog. 

ohn K. Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N.J. 
156th 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL +2%% 


Invest ‘or your boy in a schoo }where the men understand boys, 
and whereschool morale favors success. Strongathletics Re 
fined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy's age and aim? 
Write for catalogue to R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Ex- | 


/MANLIUS 


| buildings. 


Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior | 





. . 
Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 


Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com, 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


TOME SCHOOL 
NATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
RATE $1000. 

MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D., Director 
PORT DEPOSIT, MD. 








Pennsylvania Military College 
INFANTRY CAVALRY ARTILLERY 
Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Com- 
merece and Finance. Preparatory Division and separate 

Junior School for boys from twelve to fifteen. 
Col. Charles E. Hyatt, Box 128, Chester, Pa. 





ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL Wayne (Main Line of P.R. R.), Pa. | 


The beautiful and healthful location, extensive grounds, homelike 
buildings, patronage, expert mental and physical instruction, high 
moral influence, make an unusual appeal to parents and ambitious 
boys. College or business preparation. Booklet on request. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A. M., Headmaster. 





CASCADILLA “ei.ii2550" 
School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics. Gym- 
nasium. Well-known School crew. Enroliment 125. 

Summer session. Write for catalogs. 


THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 138, Ithaca, N. Y. 


St. John's School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Prepares am for Gyieae and Business. Small classes. Military 

rainviLe Athletics. Re ‘hoo! “for boys under 13. 
LIAM ADDISON RANNEY, A.M., Prin. 








| MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 


For over one hundred years a refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical military training with field 
ork. College and business preparation. Fbysica!train- 


| ing and — sports 


Address AY HARLES s FREDERICK BRUSIE, 

oO. Ossining-on-the Hudson, New York 
Saint John’s School 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills, 11 miles from Syracuse. Elaborate equipment. 
120 acres. Well-ordered athletics. Business course. Als« 
Junior School for boys 10to 14. For 34 years under present man 
agement, For catalog, address 
GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 910, MANLIUS, N. Y 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


Limited to 100 young men. 15 and up. 117th year 
Athletic field and gymnasium. Moderate rates. 
ALOG. 








| James R. Hughes, A. M., Headmaster, Bellefonte, Pa. 





CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


86th year. Cie P. i Junior 
courses. Se te modern building = boys under 13 
years. Healt ~¥ country location. Boys taught hou 
to learn, how to labor, how to live. me. $400. 
Box 18, NEW BL OOMFIELD, PA 








| Devereux Tutoring School 


FOR BOYS 
For boys from eight to twenty who og special instruc- 
tion. Athletics; industrial arts. 55 ac 
Box R BERWYN. PENNA. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Fveperes boys for all Colleges and Technica! Schools. 

lete modern Equipment and good Physical Train 
ony epartment. Old established School on basis allow- 
ing moderate terms, Catalogue on request. Address 
E. M. Hartman, Pd.D.., Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, .ndividual instruction 
in college preparatory and general courses. New fireproof t 
ings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory syste 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Rox R. HARRISBURG. PA. 


KISKIMINETAS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for college or technical schools. High, healthfu! 

location. Faculty of experts. Individual attention through 

Preceptorial System. All indoor and fo gel sports under 

competent instruc’ _ Bg Sige pool. 
Address DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President, 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


BUSINESS COLLEGES 








NAZARETH | HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 

X 9 ZARETH, PA., OUNDED 1743 

: sllege pre paeHre.. —~ business courses. e.. Intermediate 

inior Departments. Gymnasium and Swimming pool. All 

out door sports. Minimum age 9 years. Address the REV. A. D. 
{AELER, D. D., Principal. 


meee MOR Ovenpeatery Schoot 


re s for college or life’s work. Inculcates “man-making"’ 
’ s. Fine academic and athletic spirit. Spacious grounds, 
modern buildings. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Write for catalog. 





w. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. | 





For the all-around educa- 
PEDDIE tion of manly boys. Athletic 

sports. 60-acre campus 
Prepares for college and business life. Moderate rates. 
Lower Sehool for boys from 11 to 14, 


Rojer W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 10-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million doliar plant. 67 acres, 

athletic fields, splendid equipment = teacher to every 15 ie Ss. 

Junior schoc: for small boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. 

Army officer. Write for catalogue. ae age of boy. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 500. 


MARION INSTITUT Faculty, equipment, sanitation, 
methods, morale, as well as mili- 
| tary efficiency and all points that go to make up a first-class 
| educationalinstitution, won the comment of inspecting offi- 
cers of the War Department. For catalog and booklets, 

| Address 
COL. W. L. MURFEE, Pres., Box N, MARION, ALA 








America’s great open-air school on the gulf is 
nationally known for earnest study, splendid ath- 
letics and all winter sports. Separate Junior de- 
partment for boys 8 to 15. Write for catalogue. 

GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY 
R 6, Gulfport, Miss. 





Blackstone Military Academy 


€ollege Preparatory and home school for boys in healthful 
Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses 
New ive proot Administration Building, Barracks and com- 
plete ymnasium ready by Fall. Tuition $525.00. For 
ca logue address COL. E. S$. LIGON, President, Box H, Blacksione, Va 


MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 
Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and Preparatory 
Courses. Lower School. 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 





VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 
Prepares for universities and 
Fishburne Military Schoo hinlaats lite. R.O. T. C. un- 
r S. War Department. New §250,000 fireproof equipment. 
Dit 1 admits to all colleges. Rate $600. Spring encampment 
‘ mis caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. Maj. MORGAN H. 
HUDGINS, _Prin., Box 420. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the a ao Macon System. In the 

y of Virginia. $2 oe Eguen a snubs for College or 

fie Schools. MILITAR Y TRAINING. Gymnasium 

and Athletics. $450. 31st session opened Se aes 1%h. Address 


Chas. L. Melton, A.M., Principal, Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY !2:8% 2rs'¢ 20 

emy in the East. 

Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, Gov- 

rnment Academies or Business. Gymnasium, swimming pool 

thletic park. $500,000 plant barracks. Charges $600 
Sor catalogue address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. $., Pres., Box R, (Kable Station), STAUNTON, VA. 


OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
Mountain health resort. in Va., 100 sation from 
Washington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 
Robert E. Allen, Supt., W. Va., Berkeley Springs, Box K 


Greenbrier Military School (Presbyterian) 


Modern sehool with expert. inetrac tors. 2300 ft. eleva- 

tion, on Main Line C. & O. R. Station Ronceverte. 

$125,000 on new buildings ae improvements this year. 
Gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 

COL, I. B. MOORE, &. ML. Prin., Box 21, LEWISBU RG. ' Ww. Va. 


Castle Heights Military Academy 


ligh scholarship. Scientific, Classical and Commercial courses. 
y boys. Clean Athletics. Best equipped private school in the 
h—eleven modern buildings. Handsomely illustrated catalog, 


Col. C. M. Mathis, Pres., Box 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 




















Tennessee Military Institute 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
rennessee Military Institute is ““The South's Best Known 
Military Sehool."’ Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 


TEXAS MILITARY COLLEGE 773i%i" 
sal é TEXAS 
Vhere we grow the manly man, after the Military Plan.” High 
olastic standards. High School and Junior College. Faculty 
specially trained men as companions. 25 acre Campus 
11 home life, ideal winter climate. Catalogue free. 


COL. LOUIS C. PERRY, Ph.D., President 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. Develops manly boys into men * pur- 

pose. College preparatory and general courses. 

Army officers detailed. Superb location in h_&. . 

renowned climate. All manly sports and athletics. 
Send for Catalog and View Book. Asheville, N. C. 


Porter Military Academy Established 
in 1867. A national school. Boys from 15 states and 

oreign countries. Officers detailed from U.S. Army. 

R. 0. T.C. and Naval Units. Prepares for college or 
business. $70,000 in improvements recently. Catalog. 
Rev. Waiter Mrtcnett. D. D., Box P, Charleston, South Carolina. 


GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY 


The South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
Jul ly =_ Arcus. Camp ‘Highiana Lake, near Henderson- 

For Catalog, address COL. J. C. WOOD- 
W ARD, Cotlene Park, Georgia. 


Riverside 
A military academy of the highest grade, fifty miles 
rth of Atlanta, Int Blue Ridge foothills. Personal super- 
vision. Compulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O. T.C. unit. 
lividual instruction; all athletics, For catalog address 
Box 8, Gainesville, Georgia. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 
Nationally known for high scholarship and clean ath- 
etics. Certificate admits to leading Universities. 
“pecial Business Course for boys entering Commer- 
al life. Send for Catalogue. Box 104, Lyndon, Ky. 




















OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 
High, beautiful location. Military drill subor- 
dinate to academic work. Lower school for younger 
boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 
A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 27, COLLEGE HILL, OHIO (near Cincinnati) 


SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


» catalog address Inguiry Dept. 
Culver, Indiana 


MORCAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abelis, Supt., Box 
1800, Morgan Park. . Character building. Vocational 
guidance. High scholastic standards. Individual attention. 





Lake Maxinkuckee 








Western Military Academy 


A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. Boys thoroughly 

prepared for college, technical school or business Supervised 

athletics. Capacity taxed annually. Catalogue. Address 

Col. G. D. Eaton, Supt.; Maj. R. L. Jackson, Prin. 
ILLINOIS, ALTON, Box 55 


LAKE FOREST — Non Military 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 
Prepares for any University. Beautiful location on Lake 
Michigan—one hour north of Chicago. Modern Build- 
ings—all athletics—annual charge $950. John Wayne 
Richards, Box 156, Headmaster, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMY 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
The distinctive advantages and methods offered by this 
College Preparatory School will prove of interest to dis- 
criminating parents. Col. R. P. Davidson, President. 











. . . . 
Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. Y. Burton, Pres., Box 124, Mexico, Missouri 





Wentworth Military Academy 


) High Grade Preparatory School for boys, 43 miles from 
Kansas City. Men Teachers. Accredited by colleges. Gym- 
nasium,swimming pool, three athletic fields. Junior Barracks 
—separate lower school for younger boys. C logs. Address 
Col, S. Sellers, Supt., 182 Washington Ave., Lexington, Mo. 


Shattuck School  piscopat) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prepares for best colleges or business. All athletics. Mil- 
itary drill. 56th year. Vacancies for boys 14-15 years. 
Address BOX R, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
School Boys. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle 
club. Outdoor swimming pool. Supervised rifle practice. 
Summer term and camp. 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306 R, Palo Alto, Calif. 














WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 


St. John’s Military Academy ae 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough scholas- 
tic and military instruction. Situated on high, well-drained ground, 
in Waukesha County Lake region. Catalogue, Box 16K. 





sis F ded 
Kemper Military School "4 
Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of ath- 
letic, military and general activities that reach every boy. 





An Honor System that builds character. Eighth grade 


| and a er For catalogue address 


Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 








a 


PEIRCE. 
SCHOOL 


«7 BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The higher young men and women climb in 
business, the more Peirce graduates they meet. 
COURSES OF STUDY 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (two yeara). 





a 
eek years) 
one year). 
(one to two yeara) 
(six to nine months). 
one 


3 F yei 
TEAC HER TRAINING (one to two years). 
Write for 58th Year Book. 


Address Director, Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 
PE RN | 
al Fie 


ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice — 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions, Day and Evening c “8 
are constantly available. Stude nts \ake supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large New York 
organizations. Write to-day tor Bulletin R. 


| 30 (Church Street New York City | 


Burdett College, Boston, Mass. *azir¢ 


Two-year resident courses (College grade); Business Ad- 
ministration; Accounting; Secretarial. A training for 
young men and women of executive calibre. Graduates in 
demand. Send for special catalogue to J. D. Smith, Asst. Seey, 


Eastman School of Business }212'n< icStine 

years the leading 
American Business College. Thorough training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses, Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. “Enter any week-day. Catalog. 


















































__NEW YORK, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 C. C. GAINES. 








A FOUNDATION FOR 
BUSINESS SUCCESS 


A business course started now will lead you 
é z 
into a good position in six months. From 
that, if you have proper preparation, your 
advancement will go on indefinitely 
Become an accountant, a stenographer, a 
bookkeeper or secretary. 

All courses taught in both day and evening 
classes. 66th year 


Special Secretarial course. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
Business QOLLEGE 


Lakeview Building 
Box R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 



































SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 








Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children up to 14 a 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten, primary and ¢ 

mar grades, music, dancing; best of food; medical 
attention; nes nurse. Mrs, M. Lewtas Burt, 

“*Graylock,’’ 1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y. 


ST. ELIZABETH- -OF - THE- ROSES 


SCH 
Episcopal. ened, at a EEniares 3 A 12. One hour 
from New York. Usual studies. Outdoor sports. 
The School that develops initiative. 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 604. 


The Parsons School ii, Pus 


ander Fourteen 
High standards of education. Careful attention to health. Sym- 
pathetic guidance. Happy work and play in beautiful home 
environment. Ofer a// year. Activtties adapted to season. 
Address Miss H. Grace Parsons, Essex Fells, N. J. 


























The Red Book 


Magazine 

















ART: SCHOOL 
THE-ART-INSTITUTE 
OF- CHICAGO 
COURSES in Painting, Sculp- 


ture, Drawing, Illustration, Model- 
ing, Designing, Pottery, Normal Art, 
Poster, Commercial Art, Costume De- 
sign, and Mural Decoration, 

Richest facilities for Art Study in 
Museum Collections, Lecture Course 
and Ryerson Art Library all under the 
same roof asthe School. 

Our graduates are holding the most 
successful positions. Big demand for 
women and men as Designers, Illus- 
trators and Teachers. 

A large waiting list makes early 
enrollment necessary. Fall Term 
commences September 25. 

Write Registrar for particulars 
Art School, Art Institute of Chicago 
3, Michigan Ave. at Adams 
Chicago 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 3 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


4 
§ 
Founded in 1884 : 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President ¢ 
HE leading institution for q 
Dramatic and Expressional } 
Training in America. Connected 
with Charles Frohman’s Empire 
Theatre and Companies. 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 26 


For information apply to TH SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


n wee eweeweweweee* 








| ALVIENE SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 





School, of the Theatre 


THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE 


[DIRECTORS DIRECTORS 


FRANK CRAVEN 
ELSi-:- FERGUSON 
BROCK PEMBERTON 
ERNEST TRUEX 
Ww. LYON PHELPS 
Jose RUBEN 
GRANT MITCHELL 
HAZARD SHORT 


CLARE TREE MAJon 
W ALTER HAMPDEN 
GEORGE ARLISS 
RACHEL CROTHERS 
Rowert Ep. Jones 
KENNETH MACGOWAN 
AnTHUR TLOPKINS 
ARTHUR HOHL 


Six months’stock experience before grad- 
uation — Professional Directors Only — 
Scenic Design—Production—Dancing— 
Fencing —Pantomime. Voice Develop- 
ment — Shakespearean Reading, etc. 

Fall Season Opens October 2nd. Write ‘ 


571 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


‘Director”’ 








The Acknowledged Authority on 


Kach department a large echoo! in 
itself. Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ Schoo! 
l'heatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning etudy desired, 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St.. between B'way and Central Pari 


DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


West. New York 














New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres., New York & Paris 
Art Training Ten 
Address 

NEW YORK 


Proved Practical Professional 
Yourses. Circulars, 
2239 BROADWAY 

















SCHOOL of DESIGN ane LIBERAL ARTS 


212 West 59th St., - Tel. Circle 1850 

Applied Desi n; hed Gennetion Commercial 

Design; Costume Design; Life; Ilustration. 
Individual frocress. 


The MarjorieWebster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Fall 
| term September 18. Dey and Night school. Dormitory. 
| Catalogue. 1415 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. 0. 











Byron W. = s School of fon 


Courses for enc hers. 


_ELOCt pS en AND 
SPEECH ART 1 


t 
for prospectus, 





Mt. Oliver, 





Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Concert | 


Vocal, Dramatic 


and Educational work. Allinstrumental, 
available in 


Art, etc. Graduates filling highest places 
America. Distinguished faculty Address 
The Registrar, 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


bu argh, ‘Ps, S 
: of 
The National School *F960Ug% 
The oldest chartered School of Expression in America 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course Dormitories. For Catalog, abdsees >, C. SHOEMAKER, 
\ Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 





‘DetRoIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


modern and educational principles 
citale throughout the year. Kranch studios 


rs’ certificates, diplomas and degrees c: nferred 





Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, 
Music and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. 
Numerous Lectures, Concerts and Re- 
= ixe ellent Dormitory Accommodations, 
. any free 7 

wn building, located in the center of most cultural environment. 
Fall Term Opened September 11, 1922 

For detalled tnformation address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 19, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


trvienanisaie torent tenant 


Public School 
Work based on best 


Teach- 


@ own our 


Front View Conservatory Bldg. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





COLUMBIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


301 West 88th St. at West End Ave,, N 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls Kinder a - 
Grammar—College Preparatory 

For Catalog address Dr. R. B. Clawson Principal. 


Cushing Academy “**aass™ 


47 years oi successful work in the traiming of boys and 
girls. Preparation tor college, scientific schools, and 
business. Unsurpassed health — ta cre campus. 
7 buildings. Moderate tuition. Catal 

H.S. COWELL, A. M., Ba D.. Principal 





GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Founded 1831. Strictly high-grade, co-educational pre- 
paratory school. Exceptional equipment made possible by 
endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. Strong 
departments in Music and Oratory. Rates $400.00. 
Onto, Austinburg, Box 3. EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal 





CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art 
in 
Dancing 
“I admire your energy. 4s perk.” 


Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, N. Y 











_ROSETTA O’NEILL 


Classic, Nationel, Rhythmic and 
Ballroom Dances, 
SPECIAL WORK FOR TEACHERS 
746 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 











* VESTOFF SEROVA 
Russian School of Dancing 


Ballet, toe, nature and 
interpretative dancing 
Original textbooks on sale 
Wrtte for Catalog 
sewer oe Box R, 47 West 72d St., NEW YORK 
* ey BESO os 

















Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty 
tation Every branch of musical training. Residence Dept. 
Beautiful grounds. SSth year opened Sept. 6th. For cir i 
logue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
OH10, CINCINNATI, Highland Avenue and Oak 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York. Conducted only for stu- 
dents of real musical ability and serious purpos s¢ 
Prep»ratory centers in all parts of Greater New Y« 
Address FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 

120 Claremont Avenue, Cor, 122nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Music center of the South. Special and academic course 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and Languages 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


of Internatior 











. 
American Conservatory 

Chicago's foremost School of Musie and Dramatic Art 
37th seuson. All branches of Music taught. Dormitor 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Il! 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 

All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Writ 
free catalog. Enter now, We own our dormitory ar 
studios— Beautifully located—opposite Lake Shore Drive 


Illinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn S.., Dept. 43. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 
teac’ hing Bxprsosion, Opera. MUSIC, Languages, Dancing. Ele 
rial courses for teachers and soloists, leading x 
SCHOOL. We own our dormitories. Enroli NOW 








| R. B.. 839 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 











N fusic Schools—his7u* sh 


write to our School Director 
study of the music conser 


music, who h 
careful 
country. 


School Departme nt 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd St. 


To insure 
inclose a sels 


a prom pt cessary t 
uddresse dnd d envelope, 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


DEVEREUX HOME SCHOOL 


For children who need special physical c 
or individual instruction. 10 acre estat 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, PA. 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Cour 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentuck 
Seven Buildings— Cottage Plan Write for illustrat 
Catalog. Dr. John Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 











WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong in character building. 

College preparation, Busineas, Music, Art, Oratory and 

Home Economies. Gymnasium and Athletic field. 78th 
Endowed. Catalog 


ear. 
i L. SPRAGUE, D. D..L. H.D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who 
Progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 

Lan¢horne, 


does not 
Booklet 


Box 166 








en a 











es not 
poklet . 


e, Pa. 


The Red Book Magazine 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 

Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches ler strong 

faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible 

cons in the country. igh School graduates from 
eredited schools admitted without examination. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


19th Session Opens Sept. 15, 1922 


We ai’> now in our new building in a fine residential 
sectio ft C hicago—within walking distance of twoof 
Chicago’s finest Parks and of the Chicago University. 
New gymnasiums—new classrooms and laboratories— 
new dormitory. All modern, up~- te facilities and 





equipment, 
CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
Frances Musselman,Princt; 
z 8, 5026 Greenwood Ave.. 
Chicago, Illinois 








American College of Physical Education 


wo-year course. Equips for positions in schools, gym- 

ni Leet etc. Free graduate placing bureau. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Fall term opened Sept. 14. Catalog, 
Address Dept. R-10, 4200 Grand Bivd., Chicago, Il. 
for Physical 


The Sargent School ‘Eases 


Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


National Kindergarten ™ — 


36th year. Accredited. Second semester starts January 29,°23. 

wo and three-year courses. Six dormitories on college 
—. Write ge for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
2944 Michigan Bi Dept. 92 Chicago, Illinois 














—— Costume 
and Millinery Design 
Fascinating Work—Big Pay 


Fashion Academy produces high-salaried Costume 
Designers, Millinery Designers, and Fashion Illus- 
trators through the FAMOUS HARTMAN 
METHOD. Thousands of successful graduates. 
Endorsed by_ leading Costumers, Manufacturers 
and Fashion Publications. Resident schools in three 
cities, also Home-Study courses. Write for Emil 
Alvin He artman’s book “ The Secret of Costume 
Design."" No charge or obligation. 


FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 
21 East 79th Street, New York, StudioRB10 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
1432 North Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 














COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Daily observation and practice in the kindergarten, 
Primary methods. ARA KATHARINE LIPPINCOTT, 
Principal, 2108Connec ticutA ve,,W ASHINGTON, D.C, 


. 
| Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
| Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 
Methods. Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. For particulars address 
MAN, Principal 
Hox R, 4000 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN- PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sep- 
tember and February. ogg — facilities. Ex- 
cellent pr foe graduates. 
MISS HARRIETTE MELISSA 3 ‘MIL LS, Principal 
Nine R, New vane niversity Bldg., Washington Sq., New York City 














Training School for Nurses 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Loan Fund. Scholarship 
to Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 


Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 











Valparaiso University /5,0" %),./¢ 


largest insti- 
tutions of learning in the United States. Thorough 
instruction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 
Address Dept. 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
An interesting illustrated book!et 
(free) on choosing a vocation, and 
the exceptional —— Pho- 
tography offers. 
MOLION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
rhree to six months’ practical course. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or —— classes. Easy terms. Call or write 





or Catalog No. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK 
141 W. 36th St. 


baer Wenem one) & M aeq 3 
OF DENTAL SURGERY 


OFFERS a four-year course of instruction lead- 
ing to degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Graduation from an accredited high school or its 

equivalent as accepted by your State University 

required for admission. 

4lst Annual Session Begins Oct. 3 
Application a admission should be made at 


— REGISTRAR 
Chicago College of Dental Surgery 


1740 Harrison Street, Chicago, Il. 


CHICAGO 
630 So. Wabash Ave. 


BROOKLYN 
505 State St. 














NURSING 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined and beautiful surroundings. 
21% years accredited course. 8 hour day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high school required for 
entrance. Scholarship for Teachers’ College. 


| United Hospital Training School 


Port Chester, N. Y. | 











Costume or 
Millinery Design 
De Luxe with 
P. Clement Brown 


The Parisian Technique 

through the Psychology 

of Line Method which 
includes 

ARCHITECTURALANAT- 

ones tay: PRO- 


the 

DLING OF MATERIALS. 
Designing by Psychology of 
Line, Color, Ornamentationa 
and Materials, enables the 
Designer to excel and commer- 
cialize hisorherability fargreater 
than the average Designer. 


Art in Dress 
A text book by P.Clement Brown 
which consists of a practical ref- 
erence book for designers, as well 
as a home study mail course 
in fashion cesigning. With 
every book comes a com- 
plete drafting set. Send 
»10 to New York studio 
and book will be sent 
by return mail, 


SHLON STUN0S; : 


620 FIFTH AVE.; 





at 50th St New York 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 
Registered by State Department 


of Education 
The N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 


premier school of the ‘Learn by Doing” method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified tohandle ALLbranches of Elec- 
trical industry. The equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 





Civil Engineering MONTHS 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.’ 


The Fan - 5, tmerican Engineerin ing School 
37 West 17: YORK CITY 














KEYSTONE INSTITUTE “TYE,sERvice 


A fully equipped school with 2 year courses in Electrical 
Engineering, Mechanical E ngineering, Accounting and 





Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 

Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates. Or affiliated 2-year General 
course. Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 


1902 S. Kedzie Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Nurses’ Training School "5 ¥aNRNOS"T*t 


Accredited, EK. ourse. Requirements: good health, 

age 19-35, good character, high school diploma or its 

equivalent. Text books, uniforms, maintenance and 

moony gig! Separate home for nares. Address 
Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO 


F The Staten Island Hospital, NewYork 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
| from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 














Laboratory Technicians’ Courses 
Take up this remunerative and interest- 
ing career in a practical school. Courses 
from One to Six Months. Send for Pros- 
pectus giving Fees, Registration, etc. 
Gradwohl School of Laboratory Technique 
3514 Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





























Administration. 16 weeks’ course in Automotive 
THE REGISTRAR, 133 N. 4th Street, READING, PA, 
LECTRICA NEERIN 
BLISS |Condensed ( Aheg ~~ s 
ELECTRICAL prs scmairiil ve 
began September 27th, 1 
TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Makes you a Civil, ge Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer in two weeks each. ‘No entrance 
pect courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
or catalog address 500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
pleve in six months. Co-educational. Salaries of $35 to 
100 on graduating. College ay es locating positions. 
re and living expense low. 


Mechanics. Day and night classes. Adcress 
year. Theory and practical ap- 
SCHOOL 5 Takoma Ave., Washington,D.C. 

ea 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
Est. 1893. Photography and Photo-Engraving com- 
Ad 

RAND A. FLACK, Pres., Box $102, Effingham, Ill. 








If you do not find the school you wish 
listed in these pages, write: The Di- 
rector, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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The Boon of the Private School 


By M. Mercer Kendig, B. A., Vassar 


The American Private School is one of 
the greatest factors in the civilization 
and welfare of the world and today 
holds its place as one of our funda- 
mental and sustaining institutions. The 
output of these schools are the citizens 
who eventually register their intelli 
gence at the ballot box. 


The Private School centers its influence 
and training upon the individual as 
much, if not more, than it does upon 
the class. It has a highly organized, 
selective system whereby each child 
is assisted toward the fulfillment of its 
destiny, unhandicapped by the lesser 
intellects around it. 


The competent Private Schools are the 
great character builders. These schools 
have their traditions, their histories, 
their ideals and the deliberation to in- 
culcate them in their pupils. They exalt 
the youthful conscience and lay the 
foundations of the superior men and 
women who fortify the State’s govern- 
ance of the mass. This is the building of 
leaders in American life, and we have 
only to consider the discontent of Labor, 
to realize that sane leaders of mankind 
are our greatest need, here and now. 


The Private School educates all its 
pupils—the average and the exceptional 
—by individual training, by intimate 
and human contact, by preordained 
associations of a cultural character, and 
with a responsibility that is more or 
less exact and direct. And as manhood 


is the country’s greatest asset and char- 
acter its highest force, so is the Private 
School under competent administra- 
tion a living well-spring of leadership 
in the life of the Nation. 


The Red Book Magazine maintains a 
School Department which promotes 
the public interest in the Private School 
of competent character. It believes the 
Private School is, in fact, a public 
service of the highest order. The Red 
Book Magazine has retained the serv- 
ices of some of the country’s leading 
educators to analyze the values and 
advantages of the qualified Private 
Schools and to discuss their peculiar 
benefits to rising American generations. 


These educators base their appraisal of 
the Private School upon personal ex- 
perience and competent observation. 
Their messages appear each month 
editorially for the benefit of over three 
hundred residential schools, the an- 
nouncements of which are published 
in The Red Book Magazine during the 
year—with the result that this maga- 
zine is today one of the leading forces 
in the development of Private School 
education. 


Director, SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
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The man in this picture has reason to 
be ill at ease. He has attended an in- 
formal dinner in conventional full dress. 
The Book of Etiquette would have told 
him how to interpret the word “in- 
formal” on the invitation—and would 
have revealed to him important things to 
know regarding an informal social tunc- 
tion. The Book of Etiquette tells you 
what to wear on all occasions. 








She has just signed her name in the 
hotel register, and glanced at the names 
above. She sees, in these other signa- 

, that she has made a mistake— 

she has registered incorrectly. 
Mistakes such as these can often be 
very embarrassing indeed. The Book 
of Etiquette prevents them, as it covers 
the whole subject of hotel etiquette 
completely and authoritatively. 











Every one knows that table manners 
are an index to breeding. The man in 
this picture has taken olives with a 
fork, and has just realized his error, as 
the others have taken them with their 
fingers. Too bad he didn’t refer to his 
Book of Etiquette! It tells all about 
table manners—how to eat corn on the 
cob, lettuce, asparagus, frozen pudding. 


The Book of Etiquette Sent for FREE Examination 


If you do not already own the famous two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette, send for a set at once that you may examine 
it at our expense. Don’t be without it another week. It solves 
many little problems that may be puzzling you, tells you the 

ight thing to do, say, write and wear on all occasions, 

“ costs you nothing to examine the Book of Etiquette. You 
are not obligated to keep the set if you are not delighted with it. 
You be the judge—just mail the coupon and let us send you the 
Book of Etiquette for free examination. But do it NOW! 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 510, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
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Do YOU Do Any of These 
Embarrassing Things ‘ ? 











His friend has just introduced him to 
the young woman. Instead of waiting 
for her to offer her hand and make the 
acknowledgment, he has extended his 
hand first and mumbled confusedly some- 
thing about being “Glad to meet you. 
By telling you how to make and ac- 
knowledge introductions, the Book of 
Etiquette prevents a great many em- 
barrassing blunders, 








Without realizing his mistake, the 
man in this picture has followed the 
head waiter, preceding the young wo- 
man. It is the wrong order of prece- 
dence, and he discovers it to his embar- 
rassment only when he notices the en- 
trance of another couple. The Book of 
Etiquette tells you about the mistakes 
that might be made, when entering the 
theatre, the street car, the drawing 
room. And it tells you how to avoid 
these humiliating blunders. 








The pee acct at the right does not 
know how to dance. Instead of doing 
what he should, under the circum- 
stances, he is making himself conspicu- 
ous by standing alone while the others 
dance. The Book of Etiquette would 
have told him how to avoid this em- 
barrassment—and would have told him 
also the complete etiquette of the dance 
and of dancing. It is a most fascinat- 
ing chapter. 





ELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 510, Oyster } Bay, N. Y. 


I accept your free examination offer. You may send me the two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette free for 5 days. During that time I will examine the books, read 
some of the chapters, examine the illustrations. I understand that all phases of eti- 
quette are covered—wedding etiquette; the etiquette of dress, of speech, of manners; 
dance, party, tea etiquette, ete. Within the 5 day free period I will either return the 
books or keep them as my own and send you only $3.50 in full payment. I need not 
keep the set unless I am delighted with it. 


k in this square you want these »ooks with the boauettul full-leather 
oe binding at $5. 00, with 5 days’ cxamination privile 
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IT GIVES YOU 
THE WORLD! 


October Number on Sale 
at all News-stands+ + + 


Tour most enjoyable 


travels are in the pages 
of that great storehouse 
of romantic fiction, 


THE BLUE BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


THE most picturesque 


places, most exciting 
events, most interesting 
people —these are yours 
to see and watch and 
know. 











[N THE current October issue, for instance, 

you may voyage with Magruder G. Maury 
in “ Big Sandy of the Veldt” to South Africa, 
and share in battles between Boer and Briton, 
man and beast, white and black. 

Or you may voyage to a far island “south 
of Manila, north of the coral seas,” with H. 
Bedford-Jones in “Lou-Lou,” and take part 
in the restoration of a white sultana. 


Or in “Sand” you may wing your upto- 
the-minute way above the clouds over the 
Mississippi Valley and join battle with des- 
perate airplane bandits. 


ITH that wise man in international 
affairs, Clarence Herbert New, you may 


sit at a radio-station in Paris, catch wind of a 
diplomatic plot—and taking ship at once, hold 
up an ocean liner to frustrate the conspiracy. 


Or you may speed to the little-known South 
Coast country of Louisiana with Meigs O. 
Frost in “ Fork-Eye’s Flag Still Flies,” and there 
live through a fight with present-day pirates. 


These samples show you in what fascinat- 
ing fashion the world and the fullness thereot 
unrolls through the fifteen stories in this won- 
derful magazine. Get your copy now. 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ew Discovery Restores Color 


CIENCE has discovered why hair turns 
gray! It is not because of advanced age, as 
so many seem to think. A wonderful discov- 
ery proves that if it weren’t for the fact that 
certain cells in the hair roots become affected, the 
hair would always retain its natural color. It 
would never become gray. 
The hair derives its color (black, blond, brown, 
ete.) from the presence of coloring matter, or 
pigment, in tiny cells at the root of the hair. 
Through the natural process of pigmentation this 
coloring matter is sent up into the hair. But 
when shock, sorrow, ill-health, or other causes 
interfere with this natural process, pigmentation 
ceases. No coloring matter is sent up into the 
hair, and it blanches—or becomes gray. 
Since the reason why hair becomes gray has 
now been discovered, science has been directing 
its energies towards finding an element that 
would restore the true color to the hair that has 
blanched—and has succeeded! An amazing 
scientific discovery has been made through 
which the full lustre and beauty of your natural Pi ET 
color 1s quickly and naturally restored. ms, (je “ pi et ED Pd 
and take on a new youthful appeurance. 


Science has found the way to restore the orig- 
ina color without artificial aids of any kin 





Don’t Discolor Your Hair 


In — give him only $1.45 (plus postage) in full 
Gray hair is not really “‘gray” hair at words papuens. rhis is a special introductory 
all—but hair without color! The gray- Pp va is simply price— ru-Tone ordinarily sells for 
3 a ; Meitlion adi dleiiuemm ait wae ir without color. $3.00. 
ness simply indicates an absence of pig- Science has discovered : After a fair teat of Tru-Tone. if 
nent in the cells further that when only one ‘ STE Wes 0! ru- tone, t you 
mentl rells. single pigment cell bezins no are not delighted with what this mar- 


f ° e 

: 2 : them will fail to function, ss a just return what is left of it and your 

tific discovery, restores the colorless hair Rency to affect’ the ove, exactillus- \\” = money will be refunded at once. This 

: wes ancy ect the other : ‘ : : - . age : 7 

to its true original shade. It does not cells surrounding © them. tration of special free-proof offer is very unusual 
. > : gr iS an indica- > etn * . oa . Paw intr , nme 

discolor the hair—it re-colors it through tion that the particular cel fini’: fed” — is made for introductory purposes 

ji ° ch this hair is rooted dreds of OnLy. 

as rocess. has failed to funct Mage gor os . 

a simple normal proce cote ad (9 function prop- } times, A indicates 

remaining cells will become 


Tru-Tone is not an ordinary dye, or affected. | Uniess “imme- || the follicle E, ithe 

stain, or tint. It is positively harmless therefore, taken, the whole || Digment thet sup. , 

and cannot injure the hair or sealp. It Bead of hair will soon turn color is given off at 

: 7 the tip of the pa- oneeunate 


is pleasant and simple to use—none of pilla H Don’t delay. Take Pry dee 

the muss and trouble of an ordinary advantage of this spe- 

color restorer. It works with nature, cia! offer. Let us send you your bottle of 

not against it. If your hair was Producers and Consumers Bank Tru-Tone at once. 

5 ‘ ear weed ema . i Philadelphia, Pa. Clip this coupon and mail it now, before 

auburn originally, Tru-Tone will | 79 wHom IT MAY CONCERN:— you forget. A post card will do, if you 

restore it to its auburn color. If it The Proprietor of Domino House has pro- nrefer it. Tru-Tone will be sent to you in o 
ras bl | brow * black. Tr tected this bank in the sum of $10,000, so that pre . yey . 

Was biond, brown, or Diack, Lru- we may in turn guarantee to the customers of plain, saled package—no markings to 

Tone will restore it to the shade and oa that this firm will do exactly indicate contenta. Domino House, Dept. 

lustre nature intended it to have. “If they fail to do so, this Bank hereby agrees | 17-2710, 269 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

to return to the customers of Domino House S22 See See ee SF eS 2 See 2 2 


the total amount of their purchases from them, Domino House, Dept. T-2710, 
said amount at no time to exceed in the aggre- 


Our $1 0,000 Guarantee gate the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars. 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Yours very truly, You may send me a $3.00 bottle of your Tru-Tone. I 
& @' a pay —_ —— nie > eee neg ei Iam 
7a0 . _— s , t enefiting by the special introductory price, am pur- 
It was only after countle SS laboratory 71 4 macnn: chasing the first bottle — — a guaranteed 
Sts ‘ bes 7¢ ise rivilege of returning it after a fair trial and you agree 
test that Tru Tone was disc overed. It ASST. TREASURER os refund my money if I am not delighted with the 
is a pure, clear liquid. It is positively results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 
harmless and cannot injure the most deli- 
cate hair. In fact, Tru-Tone will not only Send No Money 
restore the natural color of your hair, but If 1) fil i bel d 
it will make it glossy, thick and beautiful! f you will fill in the coupon below an 
p 2 mail it to us at once, we will send you a 
yur guarantee of Tru-Tone’s harmless full-sized bottle of Tru-Tone. Don’t send 
Durity atisfacti .' is ; _ > J 
pu ee a satisfaction to every user is any money—just the coupon. When the “7, )) ‘nish, you may send money with coupon. 
acked by this guarantee: postmen delivers Tru-Tone to your door, (Price, outside U. S., $2.60. Cash with order) 


. fail, it is only : . e ee aie” eal eng a 
Tru-Tone, the marvelous new scien- time before everyone of velous discovery will do for your hair, 
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~to Lose 30 Pounds in 30 Days ? 





Miss Morse before she used Miss Morse — after 

this new, easy, pleasant osing SO pounds and 

way to reduce. She ecaining new health 

weighed 230 pounds and vitality through 
this method 


Loses 80 Pounds— 
Looks 10 Years Younger 





I weighed 230 pounds. TI was continually sick 
and would have to rest after walking a si: gle block 
1 had tried many remedies in vai fii ally sent 
for your books and on reading them I r zed that 
never before had I tried the right method 
{ weigh only 150 pounds—a reduct of 8O Dr 
I feel better than I have in many years 
whom I have not seen for some time hardly 
nize me. I look younger than I have in 10 years 
I am greatly indebted to vou for vour wonderful 


and pleasant discovers 
(Signed) Miss Laura Morse, 
1 W. 119th St., New } City 





4 
Ss 


Mrs. Denneny before she Mrs. Denneny after she 
used the new methed used the new method 
Weight 240 pounds Weight now 166 pounds 
and she is still reducing, 





Loses 74 Pounds— 
Feels Like a New Woman 


“I weighed 240 pounds when I sent for your 
rourse The first week I lost 10 pounds My 
weight is now 166 pounds and I am still reducing 
{ never felt better in my life than I do now. There 
is no sign of my former indigestiot And I have a 
fine complexion now, whereas before I was always 
bothered with pimples Formerly I could not 
walk upstairs without feeling faint Now I can 
RUN up. I reduced my bust 7% inches, my waist 


I even wear shoes 


9 inches and my hips 11 inches 
were now they 


# size smaller. Formerly they 
ere fives.”” 


s1X@s, 


(Signed) M Vary J. Denneny, 
82 W. oth St., Bayonne, N. J. 


Reaches Normal Weight 


* 
in 30 Days 
lor three years 
{ had weighed 168 
pounds I went to 
a gymbasium ane 


exercised for « month 
to reduce weight. At 
the end of the month 
1 had added four 


more pounds. Then 





I heard of and sent 

for vour method 

That was my lucky 

day. I found your 

instructions easy and E. A. Kettel, prominent in New 
vour menus delight- York newspaper circles, who 
ful I lost 28 pounds lost 25 pounds in 30 days. 
in 30 days—S pounds 

the very first week My general } th has been 
greatly benefited, and | have not had one of my 


former sick headaches since losing extra flesh.” 
Signed) E. A. Kettel, 
} j 


225 W. 39th St., N 


city. 





That is all it will cost you. 


And you lose your excess 


flesh through a wonderful new discovery which does 
not require any starving, exercise, massage, drugs or 


bitter self-denials or discomforts. 


Sent on 10 DAYS’ 


TRIAL to PROVE that you can lose a pound a day. 


° REDUCED from 175 pounds to 153 
pound: (his normal weight) in just two 

weeks (22 pounds lost in 14 days). Be- 
fore I started I was flabby and sick, had 
headaches all the time. I feel wonderful 
now.” 

Thus writes Mr. Ben Naddle, a New 
York business man, located at 102 Fulton 
Street. His experience is similar to that- 
of many others who have used this new, 
easy and pleasant way to reduce excess 
flesh. Miss Kathleen Mullane, stage beauty 
and famous artist's model, whom a well- 
known artist called ‘ta most perfect ex- 
ample of American womanhood,” writes: 

“Tn just three weeks I reduced 20 pounds 

just what I wanted to—through your 
remarkable new way to reduce. And with- 
out one bit of discomfort. I think it is 
perfectly remarkable.”’ 

Mr. Clyde Tapp of Poole, Kentucky ’ who 
lost 60 pounds by this method in « remark- 
ably short time, writes: 

“Thousands of dollars would not repre- 
sent the value of the knowledge I have 
gained as to this healthful, pleasant way 
of losing weight.” 

And now you have this same opportunity 
to lose every ounce of your excess flesh and 
gain a wonderful increase in health; at a 
cost of only $1.97. 


Reduce as Fast or as Slowly 
as You Wish 


The rate at which you lose your surplus 
flesh is absolutely under your own control 
If vou do not wish to lose flesh as rapidly 
as a pound a day, you ean regulate this 
natural law so that vour loss of flesh will be 
more gradual. When you have reached 
your normal weight you can retain it with- 
out gaining or losing another pound. 

Taking off excess weight by this new 
method is the easiest thing imaginable. It 
is absolutely harmless Almost like magic 
it’ brings slender, graceful, supple figures 
and the most wonderful benefits in health 
Weakness, nervousness, indigestion, short- 
ness of breath, as well as many long-seated 
organic troubles, are banished. Eyes be- 
come brighter, steps more elastic and skins 
smooth, clear and radiant. Many write 
that they are positively astounded at losing 
wrinkles which they had supposed to be 
ineffaceable! 


The Secret Explained 


Scientists have always realized that 
there was some natural law on which the 
whole system of weight control was based 
But to discover this vital “law of food” 
had always baffled them. It remained for 
Eugene Christian, the world-famous food 
specialist, to discover the one safe, certain 
and easily followed method of regaining 
normal, healthful weight. He discovered 





that certain foods when eaten together take 
off weight instead of adding to it. Certain 
combinations cause fat, others consume fat For 
instance, if you eat certain foods at the same meal 
they are converted into excess fat. But eat these 
foods at different times and they will be con- 
Then the excess fat 


RATHie 
verted into blood and muscle. 
you already have is used up. There is nothing 
complicated and nothing hard to understand. It 
Is siruply a matter of learning how to combine your 
food properly, and this is easily done. 

This method even permits you to eat many de- 
licious foods which you may now be denying yvour- 
self. For you can arrange your meals so that the 
delicacies will no longer be fattening. 


10 Days’ Trial —Send No 
Money 


Eugene Christian has incorporated | remark- 
able secret of weight control into & easy-to-follow 
lessons called “Weight Control—the« 3asis of 
Health."’ Lessons one and two show how to re- 
duce slowly; the others show how to reduce more 
rapidly To make it possible for every one to 
protit by his discovery he offers to send the complete 
course on 10 days’ trial to any one sending in the 
coupon. 

If you act quickly you can take advantage of a 


special reduced price offer that is being made for a 


short time only All you need do is to mail the 
coupon—or write a letter or posteard if you prefer 
—without sending a penny and the course will be 
sent you at once, IN PLAIN WRAPPER 

When it arrives pay the postman the special price 
of only $1.97 (plus the few cents postage ind the 


course is yours. The regular price of the course is 
$3.50, but $1.97 is all you have to pay while this 
special offer is in existence. There are no further 
payments. But if you are not thoroughly pleased 
after a 10-day test of this method you may return 


the course and your money will be refunded in- 
stantly. (If more convenient you may remit with 
the coupon, but this is not necessary). 

See how our liberal guarantee protects you. 
Either you experience in 10 days such a wonderful 
reduction in weight and such a wonderful gain in 


health that you wish to continue this simple, easy, 
course 


delightful method or else you return the 
and you money is refunded without question. 





Don’t delay. This special 
price may soon be withdrawn. 
If you act at once you gain a 
valuable secret of health, beauty 
and normal weight that will be of 


priceless value to you throughout your life. Mail 
the coupon NOW Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. W-12010, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


Corrective Eating Society, Dept. W-12010 
43 West 16th St., New York City 


Without money in advance you may send me, in plain 
wrapper, Eugene Christian's $3.50 Course on “Weight 
Controi— The Basis of Health," in 8 lessons 
is in my hands I will pay the postman only 31.97. (plu 
the few cents postage) in full payment and there are te 
be ne further payments at any time. Although I am 
benefiting by this special reduced price, I retain the 
privilege of returning this course within 10 days, and 
baving my money refunded if 1 am not surprised and 
pleased with the wonderful results. I am to be the sole 
judge 


Name 


Please write plainly) 


Street 


State 


City 
Price outside U. S., $2.15 cash with orde: 
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IF PRIVATE BATHS— 
why not private heating plants? 


EVERY FAMILY has as much right to _ forits own coal and regulates the warmth 
its own heating plantas it hastoa private to suit itself. 
+ 5 p 
. any goo >ighbors have falle ‘ 
_— Many good ‘fect ated have fallen Mr. Fitzpatrick writes: “I find that two 
out because an old-fas nioned heating or three scuttles of coal will keep the rooms 
plant favored one side of the house, or over seventy in the coldest weather. This heat- 
gave most of its warmth to one flat. ing System has resulted in greater efficiency and 
ous economy than any other heating system I have 
W.T. Fitzpatrick of Nashville, Tenn., ireant* 
: im ever used. 
and many other builders of flats and 
duplex houses, have solved the problem. 
= RCOLA 1 very kitche ; ; ; 
They put yale a reload. kitchen, equals ArncoLta with American Radiators. It 
connected with an American Radiator [Is every room with healthful radiator warmth 
in each room. So each family pays only and pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 





For the small building, whether it be a house, 
a flat, a shop, or an office, no other system 


Send to either address below for an Arcota book 
with pictures in full color, and get an estimate on ArcoLa for your home 
from your Heating Contractor today. 


et RRS ea 2 

















‘AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY] Jesse 


; \DIATORS [BOILERS 
[pEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 








— 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 





104 West 42nd Street, New York 





Dept. 35 
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Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Good Luck and Bad Luck 


I 


Said Bad Luck to Good Luck: ‘* Pray lend me now your cloak! 
I want to play a joke; 
For mine is worn and fading; I want to go masquerading 


With silly, mortal folk!” 


where the two young men dwelt. At the top the Stranger 
ee rue Then, drawing his splendid cloth-of- 
gold cloak about him, to the left-hand door he went. Heknocked. 

A young man’s face looked out, and flushed. How magnifi- 
cent a caller—perhaps a patron of the arts! Assuredly he was. 
Royally he called for the artist's paintings, inspected, selected ; 
royally he paid in bright, clinking gold. 

So success came, while the artist was still young. The Scranger, 
every day he called, brought new joys, new favors. Wine came, 
and women, pretty as flowers. Came praise for the artist in 
glorious measure. No walking, now—he was driven in com- 
fort. For the young man, blessed with such a friend, everything 
was easy. Health he had, and pleasure. His wealth grew apace. 
Brilliant companions welcomed him to the circle of success- 
worshipers. If he pleased, he painted. If he pleased, he nestled 
in his luxury. Why take life seriously? Grasp and enjoy! 

Till friends began to murmur: “He gave so much promise — 
but what has he done? How thin his pretty pictures—scarce 
better than when he began! With all his opportunities, free 
from care, if his fine studio, why not a masterpiece, a work of 
passion and enduring art that would make men wonder?” 

“Foolish talk,” said the Stranger. “Heed it not.” 

So, surrounded by other men’s miracles, by his own wealth, 
his own failures, the young man grew old. Sadly he gazed at 
his anemic canvases in their golden frames. That damnable 
weakness in all—the same old trick, half-conquered, always 
there, looking out at him, like his weary face in the mirror. 

And one day, when the Stranger entered, as ever bringing 
gifts to save his effort, that old young man bespoke him in a 
bitter voice: “Who are you, sir, who has strangled my ambi- 
tion, sapped my strength?” 

Loud laughed the Stranger. He threw aside his rich golden 
cloak. In revolting rags he stood revealed. 

“Do you not know me yet?” he sneered. “I am Bad Luck. 
I am the pleasure that makes men fail!” 


Swe and narrow were the stairs up to that garret floor 





by Gelett Burgess ver sem 
II 


Said Good Luck to Bad Luck: * Pray lend me now your cloak; 
I want to play a joke ; 

Your cloak is worn and fading; I want to go masquerading 
With silly, mortal folk!” 


Stranger in a cloak old and worn and faded. At the 
right-hand door he knocked. 


The scribbling poet frowned. But in stalked the Stranger, 


| J’ the stairs to the garret again a Stranger climbed, a 


and would not go. He shared the young man’s meal in silence. 
“I shall take the next room,” said the Stranger; “we shall be 
great friends.” 


That night he crept to the young man’s room and broke a 
window, letting in the icy air. He took away a blanket for his 
own bed. He stole the poet’s food; he borrowed the poet's 
clothes. 

Hungry and cold and ill, the poet worked on, unknown, 
without friends, worked the-harder the more he suffered. When 
that mischievous Stranger snatched his verses, tore them, scat- 
tered them, the poet rewrotethem, sometimes an hundred times. 
And every day he sat with him, that surly Stranger in the dun 
cloak, and taunted the poet, writing of girls and grasshoppers, 
and romance and robbery and glory. Taunted as he smoked 
his pipe and gave not of his tobacco, drank his wine and shared 
it not. And often, as the one candle spluttered, the scribbling 
poet wept, but scribbled on. 

Till in the city folk began to murmur: “Lo, a new star has 
arisen! One of the Immortals dwells with us! Behold, in his 
songs are blood and fire, smiles of heavenly beauty, and ever 
and anon a great wave of lovely pain, like the cry of a prophet!” 


And at last, his fame achieved, that young man, now old, but 
stronger than youth, laid hold on the Stranger and would thrust 
him out. Had he not conquered pain and cold and sorrow? 
Why longer harbor this dour wretch? But in the struggle, lo, 
the Stranger’s ragged, filthy cloak was cast off. In shining, radi- 
ant tissue of gold he stood revealed like an angel from Paradise! 
And the young man was astonied. 


“Blind was I,” he shouted, “but I know you now! You are 
Good Luck!” 

“Aye,” said the Stranger, “I am the suffering that makes 
men win!” 








Harvest Home 


By Tom ‘DaLtr 


v 


Decoration by ANGUS -ACACDONALL 


A red blur, rose the harvest moon 
Through clouds that would be weeping soon. 
With heaving haste a rumbling wain 
Bore in the last rich sheaves of grain, 
And snorting horses, shouting men, 
Went dwindling down the shadows. Then, 
From moon-drenched grass and teeming thickets, 
Upswelled the chorus of the crickets: 

Play up! Cheer up! Toil on! We too 

Have our appointed work to do— 

That summer's joy may bloom anew, 

We sing it through! 


The wind that leaps my window-sill, 
Forerunner of the storm, strikes chill 

On me, who have not any sheaves 

To glut a stout barn to the eaves. 

What harvest home can dreamers bring 
Who sow but songs from spring to spring: 
But hark! Loud chirps each dauntless scorner 
Of frosty Death around the corner: 


Play up! Cheer up! Toil on! We too 
Have our appointed work to a— 
That summer's joy may bloom anew, 
We sing it through! 


True! True, small brothers! Sure some dole 
Has reached the granary of my soul, 

Some ripened remnant of the song 

I garnered the sweet summer long; 
Enough, at least, for joyful seed 

To serve some other soul in need. 

To this good wheat let come no sorrow 
To mar it with a mildewed morrow! 


Play up, my brothers, play! I too 
Shall hale a harvest home with you— 
That summer’s joy may bloom anew, 


We'll sing it through! 
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On Your Sivitiey 
cA Common-sense Editorial 


By BrucE BARTON 


VERY once in a while you read 
an item like this in the newspapers: 


This is the fifty-sixth birthday of the 
Hon. John Jones. Many letters and tele- 
grams of congratulation were received, 
but no special celebration was held. Mr. 
Jones spent the day in his office as usual. 


Such a paragraph always excites my 
curiosity. I wonder what went on in 
the brain of the Honorable John Jones 
while he was alone in his private office 
“as usual.” For if you could know ex- 


actly what a man thinks about himself 


on his birthday, you would have a 
pretty good idea as to just about how 
big a man he is. 

No two young men ever did a finer 
service to America than Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark, who blazed 
the first trail through the Western 
wilderness. On their expedition Lewis 
had a birthday, and we find in his 
diary this entry: 


This day I completed my thirty-first year, 
and conceived that I had in all probabil- 
ity existed about half the period which I 
am to remain.....I had as yet done little to 
further the happiness of the human race, 
or to advance the information of the suc- 
ceeding generation. I viewed with regret 
the many hours I have spent in indolence 

and resolved, in future, to redouble 


Our interesting but rather shallow 
friend Samuel Pepys used to spend part 
of each birthday and New Year’s Day 
in checking over his accounts, and con- 
gratulating himself on the increases in 
his worldly wealth. 

Samuel Johnson, a very much greater 
man, came up to each successive birth- 
day with a sense of great dissatisfac- 
tion. He wrote in his journal: 


I have now spent fifty-five years in re- 
solving, having, from the earliest time 
almost that I remember, been forming 
schemes of a better life. I have done 
nothing. The need of doing, therefore, is 
pressing, since the time of doing is short. 


As a matter of fact, Johnson had 
done a great deal. He had completed 
the great self-imposed task of compiling 
his dictionary and made himself one of 
the most celebrated men of his time. But 
his ideal was so far beyond his achieve- 
ments as to bea constant reproach. 

Halfway between the easy-going self- 
satisfaction of Samuel Pepys and the 
harsh self-condemnation of Samuel John- 
son there is a happier middle ground. 

Every man ought surely to have the 
privilege of some self-satisfaction, on 
his birthday, over what he has done. 


But to feel complete self-satisfaction is 
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Photographed after its th 
washing with Ivory Flakes 


And this pure silk, flame 
colored sweater has been 
washed 4 times since the 
picture was taken-~its 
colog is still even and un 
injured. You may never 
want to wash a silk sweater 
13 -times~-burt isn’t it re 
assuring to know that you 
can do it safely with Ivory 
Flakes? (Thesweater with 
its owner’s letter, is on file 
in the Procter & Gamble 
office.) 














“You really invented this yourself 


Now embroidered lingerie 
and filmy chiffons have become your debtors 


The ingenuity of American women like 
yourself,| who know how gently Ivory 
Soap cleanses the face and hands, first 
suggested a new method for the very 
safest quick laundering of precious gar- 


ments. 


These thinking women--and you were 


probably among them - simply shaved 
the Ivory cake into thin flakes, which 
dissolved at the touch of hot water. 


But see what has happened now! 


Here is the same Ivory Soap—flaked 
for you—-ready for imstant use in wash- 
bowl laundering of your most precious 


garments. 


Yes, the very same Ivory Soap which for 


43 years has protected the faces and 


hands of millions of women—pure, mild, 
gentle, white. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is safe for ordinary 
laundering, of course; but it has a very 
liberal margin of safety for the very 
sheerest, filmiest things you own—things 
you should entrust only to a soap which 
is mild and gentle enough for a baby’s 
skin. 


We will gladly send you a small sample 
and a booklet of uses if you will write us 
in accordance with directions in the 
lower right-hand corner. 


The full-size package of Ivory Flakes is 
for sale by grocery and department stores 
it is very imexpenstve. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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IVORY = FLAKES 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 








FREE—Send for these! 


A generous sample of lvory 
Flakes and a booklet of uses 
will be sent to youon receipt 
of your name and address. 
Write to Section 28-JF, 
Dept. of Home Economics. 
The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, O. 








Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Here begins the captivat- 
ing story of that strange 
and beautiful woman 
called ** The Panther’ — of 
her spectacular rescue by a 
voung man of great wealth, 
and the extraordinary 
situations which followed. 


By RICHARD WaSsHBURN CHILD 


Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


EAR the end, DeKay Stelling raised the granite cover of the 

living sarcophagus hewn by his own hands, and looked out— 
once—as a soul raised from the dead. This fact even more than 
the strange son and the dramatic crisis in the life of her who is 
still known as the Panther by those who know her best, is the 
reason for setting forth an account that because of its confidential 
nature requires a certain degree of disguise. 

The wary rich and the parasites that lie in wait for them are 
not usually the source of true dramatic material. It is the mono- 
tone of routine rather than the bursting sunrises and dying sunsets 
of struggle, success and failure that colors Wall Street—in 
which, contrary to the outsider’s notion, men pick up drab money 
and stiff drab restraints and go home each night more and more 
the victims of a locked-in life. 

To observers, and perhaps to himself, in his mirror, the face 
of DeKay Stelling in his later years appeared with an inter- 
mingling of two expressions. They are engraved upon so many 
faces of the Street that it throws doubt upon the careers of the 
great middlemen. The manufacturer, for instance, seldom wears 
scarred into his face that duality of emotion that appears so 

Copyright, 1922, by The C lidated M i 
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tragically upon the foreheads, about the eyes, the corners of the 
mouth and the shaven jaws of those who have chosen to take a 
dollar rather than to create a new one. Of all the middlemen, in 
the Great City of Middlemen, the financier wears the expression 
most deeply impressed. It is the peculiar elusive, and one may 
say ghastly, marking of a long undercurrent of vulturous aggres- 
sion mingled with an eternal apprehension. There is the timid) 
face in the Street, and the bulldog face. Beneath the timid face is 
the snarl; beneath the bulldog face there is the flicker of fear. 
DeKay Stelling, however, always appeared to me as an exampl 
of the fact that no matter how much the Street may plow its 
unpleasant non-creativeness into men’s faces, however much i 
sucks away their souls and their capacity to live a warm personal] 
life, leaving them confused, restless and defeated, high and dry oni 
top of their investment accumulations as the evening of their 
days approaches—nevertheless it produces in men a certain sug 
gestion of gigantic human strength. The great figures of the 
Street, like Stelling, must indeed be the subject for the derisive 
laughter of the gods; but for the eye of man, even when it seesi 
with clear vision, there is large stature indeed. 
All rights reserved. 
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Stelling may have been an awkward giant and the subject for 
either tears or abuse from those who are both sentimental and 
envious. He might have been considered to be like a great 
overturned idol, an Ozimandius, staring upward, confounded by 
the simple beauty of the sky: it would be folly to deny that he 
was adamantine and of heroic proportions. 

Only those whose memory of the Street can recall the name 
of the man who was a main connecting financial link between 
the United States and another nation during the War will be able 
to replace the pseudonym I have given him by his real name, and 
those who do this will set him down as one of the many men 
who never are able to escape from their millions. 

The attempts this great lionlike figure made during a lifetime 
of accumulation to return to simplicity were the most futile efforts 
of his tremendous career. Money swamped him as it swamps 
them all; it broke him at sixty-seven into premature wreckage, 
surrounded by the paid solicitude of blue-jowled valets, and left 
alone with two great passions—his love for his extraordinary son, 
and a gigantic will to have his own way. This great will-power 
has made him both a master and a slave. Across the soft body 
of the Panther this will-power fell with all its weight. And it is 
of this incident that there shall be an account. 


EMORY can readily summon the picture of the Stelling 

place by the sea. As millionaire estates go, it was not an 
offensive sight from the waters of the Bay; perhaps the Colonial 
mansion belonging to the first family of the little Pennsylvania 
town where old DeKay had spent his boyhood had given the key 
to the financier’s taste and thence to the great architect who 
adapted the style of Colonial brick and white-woodwork trim to 
the vast proportions of a fine cohesive group of buildings—a castle 
which was one structure made to look like many, and grouped 
about by greenhouses, garages and polo-stables among the trees 
at the top of the cliff above the dark red rocks and the white 
beach. 

At the eastern end of this country house that had been made 
less pretentious than its size would have permittedin the hands of 
an architect less skilled, was the dining-rsom; and beyond it, 
fairly perching at the top of the most precipitous rocks, was a 
porch, round and walled, where one could eat breakfast with the 
birds caroling in the trees above the garden, or come for coffee 
after dinner when the rich blue-black velvet overhead held up 
the stars, and when cigar-ends showed red in the gathering soot 
of night and the sea clucked and swashed on the weed-covered 
rocks below. 

Here Dr. Hollis Farraday on a momentous evening sat in his 
white broadcloth dinner coat waiting for Faith Hasbrouk, the 
other dinner guest at the Stellings, to stroll out into the cooler 
air, followed by the old banker and his unaccountable son. As 
he sat there watching the slow moving lights upon distant coast- 
wise craft and listening to the sound of a dying breeze in the 
evergreens, he heard from the beach below the rising notes of a 
girl’s song. Short was its measure, and quickly gone; but Far- 
raday, nodding, said aloud, “It’s the Panther,” then looked around 
to be sure that no one coming out from the dining-room had 
overheard him. 

If Farraday, with a certain cold ambition that attaches itself to 
successful young professional men who by birth have no social 
background, had not seen so much advantage to himself in a 
worldly way in marriage to Faith Hasbrouk, he might have dis- 
covered that he really loved her. She was made of the stuff 
that sensible men ‘can well admire—of cool restraint, fine blood, 
old family tradition, rich inheritance, self-confidence, deep re- 
ligious conviction, stability, strong character, the maturity of 
thirty years. Her appearance, if not warm, might by a stretch 
of description be called distinguished and engaging. She had a 
fine classic head surmounting a tall, well-poised body. 

He had met her because she had inherited and occupied the 
estate next to the Stellings. There she lived under the care of an 
old and rather pathetic aunt who in reality had less authority 
over Faith than had the Airedale terrior who usually sat beside 
the girl when she drove over in her car. 

Farraday’s position was peculiarly embarrassing. In exchange 
for his day-and-night supervision of a weak heart, the Doctor was 
accumulating a small fortune. On the other hand, he was fast 
learning that old Stelling had set his will upon the marriage of 
his son David to Miss Hasbrouk. 

When he looked up again from a contemplation of the glowing 
end of his cigarette, it was because he had heard the familiar 
scuffing of the large and feeble feet that carried the great hulk- 
ing body, the great meaty hands and the great heroic head of old 
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Stelling around the narrow world to which his condition of 
health now confined him. 

“Where are the others?” asked Farraday briskly. 

The older man sat down into a creaking wicker chair and 
glowered at the night as if he could by his power summon out 
of the darkness a host of spirits to take his orders. 

“Yes sir?” said Farraday, encouraging confidences. 
up?” 

“You’ve been with me more than two years, Farraday,” replied 
the other. ‘There is no reason why I shouldn’t talk plainly to 
you. I am much concerned. That’s true.” 

“Yes?” 

“About my son.” 

“He drifts, you mean?” 

“Worse. He throws himself away!” 

“You mean the risks he takes—wildness, so on?” 

DeKay Stelling switched on the porch light. Shining from 
above, it made deeper the lines in his face. He looked down 
his long nose at his own gray mustache. . 

“No,” said he abruptly. “He will never suffer much from the 
thing you have called wildness—certainly not when he can find a 
sense of direction. But the sense of direction! He wont go into 
banking; says we have too much money already. The war ab- 
sorbed him, but that’s over. He dabbles around. That’s the 
essence of it. He dabbles.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor. “He does.” 

Stelling sat up suddenly. “But that isn’t the essence of him. 
That’s what I can’t understand. Give him an objective, and he 
goes there. He’s my own son, and I’m ready to say that to me 
he is a curiosity—a white crow.” F 

He paused. 

“I’m thinking aloud, Farraday,” he said. “I want him to marry.” 

Farraday, self-confident, always feeling his way toward the 
limits of his privileges with the source of his income, but cau- 
tious not to invite displeasure, said slyly: 

“IT have assumed that you have wanted him to marry Miss 
Hasbrouk.” 

“And why? Why do you suppose I have planned it?” 

Knowing the disadvantages of his employer’s plan as it affected 
his own, Farraday did not answer. 

“Because she is a good and lovely woman?” asked Stelling in 
his deep rumble. “Of course! And yet I. would be lacking in 
honesty if I didn’t say that it is partly because I-have deter- 
mined that it should be so. She would steady him. She is a 
woman with a conscience.” 

“A woman with a conscience,” repeated the Dector. 

“A woman of fine beliefs—a religious woman—a woman who 
will allow not a suspicion of sin, of untruth, of—” 

He stopped, puffing. 

“One reaches out for religious conviction in the days of re- 
flection,” he said. “It is something to tie to—a comfort.” 

“Certainly a comfort,” said Farraday. “An assurance of life 
to come—something by which a man saves his soul.” 

“Yes, saves his soul,” the banker repeated. “There's nothing 
more important than that.” 

He coughed. “To save one’s soul,” he repeated. 

“Tt is rather important,” Farraday admitted, thinking no doubt 
that Stelling had become impressed by its importance rather 
late in life. 

“T suppose I owe it to myself now to be square with my own 
conscience,” said the banker. “I suppose I ought to say that 
the chief reason I want David to marry Faith, is that I should 
feel that he was in a safe harbor—safe as I can hope—from his 
chief passion.” 

Farraday sat up, quickened by the thought that possibly here 
would be a disclosure of some secret that would make it un- 
thinkable that the younger Stelling should sully the pure temple 
of Faith Hasbrouk’s personality. 

“His chief passion?” he asked. 

“The passion to threw himself away.” 


“What’s 


ARRADAY thought for a moment, relapsing into his chair, 
his sudden hope blighted. 
“Yes, he has that, hasn’t he?” he replied judiciously. “His is 
a story of a spendthrift in self. _That’s it! I never thought.” 
“Some day he’ll throw himself away on a woman.” 
The words were spoken impressively, like the words of an oracle 
rumbling through the cavernous interior of. a heathen shrine. 
Farraday allowed a silence during which there came only 
the sounds of the waters breaking futilely against the granite 
cliff and swaying back across concealed rocks. He walked over 








‘What are you going to do?” demanded Farraday. “All that’s necessary to get there in time,” David replied. 
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has the next place—well, they are thrown together when- 
ever he is here.” 
“I think he comes here rather more on your account.” 
“You mean that you do not think that he loves her?” 
“Oh, I couldn’t say,” the Doctor replied. 
“He would in time—if nothing comes up to interfere ” 
“Interfere?” 
“Yes—another woman.” 
“What woman?” 
“The Panther!” 
Farraday turned quickly toward the spot in the dark. 
ness where was hidden the beach and from which the 
song of a girl had come. Had her voice been like the 
purring cry of a feline from some rocky crag? He 
wheeled about toward his old patient again, and said 
sharply: 
“T wasn’t aware that he knew the Panther. I didn’t 
even know you knew her—I hadn't considered that.” 
T here was no doubt of his sincerity. 
Stelling looked up slowly. “Do you think I am quite blind? 
he asked. “I may be rather infirm in my old carcass, but when 
Lora Langley Dumont brings her extraordinary daughter to 
spend the summer in that fisherman’s cottage among the pines 
I am quite aware of the motive.” 
“You know Mrs. Dumont?” 
“No,” said the banker. “I did that which is natural to me— 
I found out. I’ve spent a good many tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in my day merely to be informed. Lora Langley Dumont 
was an American girl who adventured herself into marriage with 
Emile Dumont, and he surprised everybody, including his wife 
by dying and leaving nothing of the old Count Dumont’s estate 
—and a daughter.” 
“Yes. It is always the empty estate that has heirs.” 
“All her life Lora Langley played her own beauty and charm 
for a big winning. This was the only game she knew how to play 
and when her own beauty and charm were gone, she had more 
at hand in this girl. Her golden-haired daughter is her fortune 
. a “Adventuresses,” said Farraday. 
to the parapet and : “Yes; Lora Langley Dumont has a daughter for sale. She has 
looked over at the aa been trying to market her at Palm Beach, at Bar Harbor, the 
sheer drop into x city—wherever the chances were good. In two years the daugh- : 
the bottomless a ter is famous and earns the name of the Panther. Yes, adven- n 
mysterious dark- turesses—but of that school which maintains virtue.” 
ness. Then came “Ah! Playing for big winnings?” 
the sound of the . Stelling clasped his hands across his middle, stared down at 
piano within, touched by Faith's white his mustache and nodded gravely. “For big winnings,” he con- 
fingers, and a moment afterward the firmed. “Mrs. Dumont’s game is desperate, because so far, it 
familiar, boyish, almost impish laughter , has not been successful; that is why she has come here. My son el 
of that dreaming athlete, the son. : will have something quite like fifty million—unless— 
“I suppose he is rather unarmored,” “Hush,” said Farraday under his breath. al 
the Doctor said with affected reluctance. tf Faith Hasbrouk, followed by David, had _ stepped 
Stelling nodded once. He replied: “Oi course. ' out upon the porch. The electric light from the ala- 
Once his sympathy were aroused, he would throw baster shade above shone down upon bare shoulders of 
himself away as readily and carelessly as he would 1 firm, cold perfection, scarcely more suggestive of cours 
toss this cigar over into the sea. It is his passion— ing blood than the white linen upon the 
in sport, in war, in everything. He is willing to be ; younger Stelling’s broad chest. Her hair. o! 
hurt, killed, ruined, wasted. I have uncovered the , a pleasant, undistinguished brown, had that 
key of that stranger to me who has lived under the severity of line and treatment which indicated 
same roof with me since birth—it is a passion to throw himself a character rigid, precise and conscientious, 
away!” ‘ and yet not lacking in an appre- 
“Yes, that may be true—a taker of risks. He has none of ciation of beauty and in a calm a 
that instinct for self-preservation that most human beings know. gracefulness. 
When he had pneumonia and knew he was in real danger, he “Hello,” said David to his c 
said: ‘What difference is one man more or less?’ Yes, he'd ‘a father and Farraday. “Here we 
throw away, mind or body.” : are. Faith is talking of going 
“Or soul,” said the banker. - home, but her chauffeur has 0 
“Or soul,” repeated Farraday, nodding; and after a pause he 
said: “You spoke of a woman? Old DeKay 
Stelling held his tongue, as if debating whether to take Far- Stelling 
raday into his confidence about it. He was a little vexed because roared out in 
Farraday had assumed that there was a particular woman; he one rum- “ to 
rolled his great bulk around in the wicker chair. He glowered at bling agony: aa ga 
the young doctor from under those Stelling eyebrows that grow David! th 
like brambles on a cliff that overhangs two caverns. 
“Ves,” he said. 
“Oh, I knew nothing about it,” Farraday said craftily. “I 
thought there would be—well, an arrangement—with Miss Has- 
brouk. It was none of my business, but I thought he and Miss , 
Hasbrouk—already—”’ ne 
“She loves him, I think,” the banker said. “That is fortunate. 
David is fond of her. I’ve encouraged it. The fact that she 
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By Richard Washburn Child 


gone up into the pines with one of our maids to stare at the 
moon, 

“There isn’t any,” Farraday replied. 

“The illusion of love always can put one up in the sky,” David 
said. 

He was ill at ease. He cast questioning glances toward Faith, 
who disclosed something of tensity, as if she were restraining some 
emotion. Her skin wore a film of pallor as-she stood behind old 
Stelling’s chair. Farraday’s steady gaze was fixed upon her with 
an expression that would have been utter rudeness if it had not 
carried the suggestion of admiration and sympathy. 

David remained standing in ease of strength but with a troubled 
countenance. He was not a handsome young man; there was too 
much irregularity of features to make it possible for a sculptor 
to present him except as rather an ugly person. Only that in- 
describable presence of personality behind mere contour, making 
itself known through flexibility of expression and through the 
lights in deep-set eyes, made women say that this youth in his 
twenties had inexplicable qualities of fascination. Like his father’s, 
his hands were too large; but they were convincing as to some 
latent strength that might have been spiritual as well as earthly. 
[hey were powerful and pleasant hands, and the movement and 
expression of his fingers was almost like a second voice. 

Old Stelling glanced at his son’s hands as if he had sensed dis- 
turbance in the atmosphere; he threw his lion-head far back to 
look up at Faith with a smile that died without response from her. 

Farraday saw his chance and asked the girl to walk with him 
to find the driver of her car. “Or I'll take you over home and 
walk back,” he said. 

“I think I could drive home alone,” she replied with a weary 
tone. “But come on, Hollis—provided you take me through the 
garden; it’s full of mists like ghosts, and the damp perfume of 
the late flowers.” 

David watched them go. 

“Well?” said his father inquiringly. 

“Everybody wants to make me over,” the son said. 

“She been lecturing you?” 

“Yes sir; I feel like a hundred and ninety pounds of worthless- 
ness.” 

“Well?” 

“No doubt my feeling squares with the truth.” 
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“Shut those doors,” 
David said. “And 


bring some whisky.” 


“There was a period of play,” said his father. “Brains and not 
work got you through college, Dave. I had plenty of chances 
to contrast your youth with my own. I trained for life. I had 
to do it myself.” 

“Apparently I didn’t. The difference may have been of charac- 
ter, or it may have been thirty or forty millions of dollars of 
difference.” 

Stelling frowned; deep in his heart he knew that his millions 
were his redoubt against the idea that life had been a failure. 
One could say: Too bad life was not warmer and richer. Too 
bad were those mistakes made with a sensitive woman during 
eighteen years of marriage. Too bad that life had been a little 
hungry for love, like an empty stomach yearning for that which it 
fails to identify as wanting. But there was always the money! 
That was a measure of success! It. was real. It was even more 
real than founding a family—a prominent social unit multiply- 
ing and extending: because now all those hopes were resting on 
Dave alone, and Dave was quicksand. So it was that Stelling 
said with a deep growl: “The difference was of character, and the 
time will come when you shall see it demonstrated.” 

David knew he had been threatened. He said quietly: “If I 
could see that your game was worth while, I’d play it.” 

“The bank—the old house—where you belong?” 

The young man considered. “I tried that. It is a matter of no 
great consequence to me whether an issue of bonds is placed or 
not; that’s the trouble. Is it worth running a race for that cup? 
Certainly not after one has got thirty or forty millions.” 

“Better than actresses,” the financier said with a snort. 

“Well, I doubt it,” said David. “Maybe no worse. But even 
actresses I left behind after one experiment. And then all I cared 
for was her laugh and her eyebrows. I often wished I might 
take both home with me. I'd have left the rest of the earnest 
and innocent little lady behind quite willingly.” 

“Innocent?” repeated his father. 

“T’ve always said so,” replied David. 
innocence.” 

“You drift,” DeKay Stelling announced, switching back to the 
main theme. 

“T did not drift during the War. 
Big game—the War.” 

“But there is bigger, harder game in peace—harder to get, 
harder to keep getting, Dave. It is clean, useful life, a place 
among big men, respect, dignity, standing, and I think sometimes 
your way to it is through one woman. One is better than the 
many, one of the strong rather than many of the beautiful—and 
anni SG? 

“Oh, I consider Faith beautiful,” David said quickly. 
told her she was beautiful. I—” 

“In every way,” affirmed the banker. “I know women.” 

David smiled. He replied: “That would be a dangerous opinion 
if you were younger.” (Continued on page 170) 


“T rather envied her the 


The War was worth while. 
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FEW years ago an international society of scientific 

men assembled in Turin to read intricate essays, 
make technical speeches and discuss matters so perplex- 
ing to the rest of us that we do not even know the 
names of them. However, there was one professor who 
made a speech that anybody could understand, and al- 
though what he said was horrifying, the scientific gen- 
tlemen nevertheless considered it worthy of their pro- 
found attention. He was an “authority,” a criminologist who 
had spent his life in the active study of his subject—that is 
to say, he was supposed to know what he was talking about. 
“It is necessary to recognize a fundamental truth,” he said, 
opening his discourse with a spinal shock: “All men are nat- 
urally criminal.” 

Developing this theme, he went on to make the reasonable 
deductions. Since all men are subject alike to the criminal 
impulses, the only difference between actual criminals and other 
men is that the other men have learned to fear the conse- 
quences of following these impulses. Rémove from any man 
all such fear, and the habits it has formed in him, and that 
man will certainly commit a few crimes; he may behave as 
badly as the worst Roman Emperor who felt himself above 
consequences. 
as a motive withholding men from crime, but the hope of a 
reward is only a form of fear. And thus, with infinite pains to 
avoid too much optimism, the Professor demonstrated himself, 
his colleagues and all the rest of us to be but base metal at bot- 
tom, no matter what angels’ heads we show on the golden surface. 

Now, if he is right, then of course we must expect to find 
criminal tendencies more strongly manifested in childhood than 
in the later ages when caution has been acquired; and whether 
the great criminologist be right or wrong, it is true that at least 
some children show what seems to be a native and instinctive 
leaning toward a life of crime. Certainly the case of fat Master 
Robert Eliot would go far to incline the open-minded to vote 
with the Professor. 

At ten Robert had stopped short of murder, but only through 
good fortune. When little Laurence Coy one day snatched a 
doughnut that Robert was eating, the brick thrown by Robert 
at a distance of ten feet moved Master Coy’s hair with the wind 
of its close passing; and if Laurence had stooped an inch the less, 
there would have been no Laurence. Moreover, in snatching the 
doughnut Laurence had: but returned robbery .for robbery. Fat 
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Master Eliot, except when sluggish with too much eating, was 
the most expert food-snatcher of his circle. No child with candy, 
even with candy partly devoured, was safe within a block of him; 
he robbed passing fruit wagons, grocers’ wagons, ice-cream carts, 
popcorn hoppers, peanut roastegs; he had robbed a baby in a 
perambulator of its milk bottle." Moreover he stole, not “for the 
sport of it,” that stealing so often set forth as morally superior 
to stealing prompted by need or desire. When Robert stole 
food, he ate it. 

Blackmail, swindling and obtaining money under false pretenses 
were among his more or less habitual crimes, though of course 
the Professor’s theory is propped by the fact that these three 
felonies are practised by great numbers of children. “I'll tell on 
you,” the blackmailer shouts, and obtains concessions. How many 
parents have said: “Didn’t I forbid you to buy any more 
soda? Didn’t you make me think you wanted that dime for your 
little bank?” And almost every trading maneuver between two 
boys is an attempt. to swindle.on the part of both. “Innocent lit- 





tle things!” the observer exclaims, looking benignly upon the frolics 


of a children’s party. Innocent of wrong, he means; but the Pro- 
fessor would shake his head and say: “No—innocent of right.” 
Master Eliot’s plump young face had the look of innocence; 
so much is certain, whether his innocence was of right or of 
wrong, or of both; and there is no doubt that he considered 
anything innocent that he wished to do. Punishment failed to 
shake this conviction, though of course it roused his anxiety and 
even sometimes deterred him from repeating a punishable action, 
when there was a prospect of detection. Thus, on the whole, the 
adults of the neighborhood in which he lived considered him a 
gourmand, but not characteristically a bad boy; and the children 
thought of him simply as “that ole fat Robert Eliot.” There 
was one person in the neighborhood, however, who saw Robert in 
a light wholly, different; and to this person’s view there was a 


“Dees keed,” the Sicilian thought proper 
to add, “he's a worse-dam stealer in a 
worse-dam town. | weesh to keel “im.” 


glamour about the fat 
boy’s head. Robert had 
a pretty sister. 

Upon a silent August 
afternoon the person 
who saw Robert in this 
favorable way was walk- 
ing up the shady street 
on which they both lived, 
and he was thinking of 
Robert’s sister, who had 
rejected him twice that 
week. He might have 
been more unhappy had 
she not also rejected him 
several times the week 
before, and somewhat 
frequently during the 
previous course of the 
summer; the blow was 
softened, in fact, by being 
but one of a series. 
Therefore this young Mr. 
Mears was not so lost in 
gloom as to be unable to 
take note of what went 
on about him; and at a 
corner not far from his 
place of residence, he 
halted and looked back, 
interested in a _ sudden 
outbreak of clamors be- 
hind him. 

Halfway down the 
block a push-cart, laden 
with bananas and other 
fruit, stood deserted, for 
the moment, close by the 
gutter. The owner, a 
Sicilian of ardent appear- 
ance, uproariously pursued 
three pillagers, the chief 
of them a fat boy bearing 
off with him a large clus- 
ter of yellow bananas. 
The two other boys 
jumped a low hedge, ran 
across yards and disap- 
peared, but the fat boy 
held his course straight 
up the street; and the 
banana-man, no doubt 
thinking him the easiest 
to catch, because of his 
fatness, followed him, bel- 
lowing. But the boy was 
‘as fleet as he was fat, and 

knew it; he was so sure of his escape, indeed, that as he ran 
he looked back over his shoulder, flourished the ravished bananas 
at their raving owner, taunted him, and called him “Wop” and 
“Dago.” But the fat boy should have kept his eyes ahead; fo 
while he looked behind him, a large policeman was coming alo 
the cross-street. The fat boy ran into him at the corner. 

Thus Master Robert Eliot found himself at last in custody 
His exhilarated and insulting expression was on the instant dis 
placed by the look of one who cannot contemplate his positio 
without a certain amount of horror; and the tumultuous arrival o 
the Sicilian appeared to disconcert him wholly. The policeman 
shook him: hot invectives scalded him and his ancestors; he 
had a sense of suffocation and beheld his future as mere chaos 
On account of sudden overwhelming disabilities, both mental ang 
vocal, he said nothing. 
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Then among the ruins of Master Eliot’s young life appeared 
the neat figure of Mr. Renfrew Mears, but Robert regarded this 
advent as an additional calamity. Mr. Mears, he supposed, would 
be the bearer of evil tidings to the Eliot household; and the 
dimmed mind of the captive was but further darkened: it seemed 
to him dismally probable that Mr. Eliot would call at the peniten- 
tiary for the purpose of giving him a whipping. Then a dull hope 
began to smoke, and presently to flicker, in the breast of the fat 
boy. Renfrew, speaking in a low tone, was trying to open negotia- 
tions in his behalf 

The hope smoldered down and went out, for the policeman 
spoke loudly. “Let this here kid go, nothin’! Why, this here kid, 
he’s got all these here rich North End kids so’t they make life jest 
a burden to these here peddlers! This here kid, he’s worse’n any 
kid downtown! He's on his way now, Mister. Cut it out!” 

“Dees keed,” the Sicilian thought proper to add, “he’s a worse- 
dam stealer in a worse-dam town. I weesh to keel ‘im!” 

“Well, but see here a minute,” Renfrew persisted. “Why, this 
boy’s father’s one of the most prominent—”’ 
“Cut it out!” the policeman repeated. 
man, he'll appear in court against him, wont he? 

I didn’t do my duty?” 

“Oh!” said young Mr. Mears, enlightened, and took the push- 
cart man aside for a short private conference. A green bill passed 
unostentatiously from Renfrew’s hand to the hand of the push-cart 
man, who at once became more amiable; then the policeman also 
had a word aside with the young gentleman, and they shook hands; 
after which the policeman coughed in a mollified way and allowed 
the hand that had shaken Renfrew’s to remain closed for a 
moment; then he put it into his pocket and murmured affably: 
“Well, I reckon so.” 

“You come on with me, Robert,’ said Renfrew 


“This here push-cart 
Where'd J be if 


HE fat boy obeyed, though not with alacrity; he infinitely 
preferred to go on by himself, for he feared that he had 
but passed from one custody to another—from that of the police- 
man to that of Mr. Mears. “You come on with me,” was not 
wholly reassuring; Renfrew’s tone of voice seemed noncommittal, 
and Robert’s misgivings increased when he thought of the large 
sums of money spent in the mollification of the push-cart man 
and the policeman. So without gratitude and reluctantly, the fat 
boy walked beside his protector, and his condition was that of 
the many, in this world, who escape one calamity only to conjure 
up another before them. Robert’s dismal conclusion was that he 
would be handed over to his parents for punishment, that Mr. 
Mears would give them an account of the recent horrible affair 
and make a demand for money expended. Robert began to sniffle. 

“What’s the matter?” Renfrew inquired. 

“It—it aint right,” the fat boy said with a broken utterance. 
“Tt aint right; that’s what’s the—oh!—matter.” 

“What isn’t right?” 

“Why, I wasn’t doin’ anything,” Robert explained miserably. 
“Anyways, I wasn't doin’ anything more’n the rest of the boys 
were. If I’d gone an’ sneaked off through that ole Mrs. Thompson's 
yard the way they did, why, all this wouldn’t ‘a’ happened to me. 
It aint right / got to be punished an’ them not, just because I kep’ 
on down the sidewalk instead of jumpin’ ole Mrs. Thompson’s 
hedge. I'd like to know where there’s any rightness about that!” 

“Well, well,” Renfrew said absently, and ‘made no further com- 
ment, not comprehending that Master Eliot was apprehensive 
of a punishment to come. He supposed that when Robert spoke 
of punishment, he meant the humiliation just undergone, his sei- 
zure and exposure upon the public highway by an officer of the 
peace. 

“If I'd sneaked into that ole Mrs. Thompson’s yard,” the boy 
continued, interrupting himself at intervals with a sob, “I wouldn’t 
a’ been in the fix I got in. He—he said I was worse’n the other 
boys. The only reason is I got caught an’ they didn’t!” Here he 
looked up at his tall companion with the watery gleam of a 
‘wretched hope. “You're goin’ to tell on them, too, aint you?” 

' It was unfortunate that the absent-minded Renfrew failed to 
note the word “too.” “I didn’t recognize them,” he said. 

“They—they ought to suffer if—if I do,” Robert whimpered. 
“I got no more right to suffer’n they have. What business / got 
ro stand everything and them not have anything happen to ’em at 
a ad 

“Well, I don’t know,” Mr. Mears responded vaguely, ‘not 
realizing that pleading and argument were being addressed to him. 
‘I think I saw your mother shopping downtown awhile ago,” he 
‘added. “But is—is your sister at home this afternoon, do you 
‘snow, Robert?” 
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HIS inquiry was delivered with some hesitation, almost with 

timidity; but Robert was in no state of mind to compre- 
hend any other person’s state of mind, for he was one of those who 
become black pessimists in a black universe when apprehension 
once is roused. Moreover, as should be noted by those who love 
to substitute jargons for actualities, there is but one truly “class- 
conscious class” in the world. The others are artificial and there- 
fore ephemeral, while children are class-conscious eternally. For 
them mankind consists of two classes: themselves and other 
people. And since Robert’s sister belonged to the adult punishing 
and-rewarding class and he was now the captive, as he believed 
of another member of that class, and also, through recent misfor- 
tune, subject to its arbitrary punishments, Robert could come to 
but one conclusion: that he was to be turned over to his sister 
and held in durance until his father and mother returned to the 
house. Thus, after an agony of suspense, probably endured in the 
darkness of a locked clothes-closet upstairs, other agonies would 
ensue and terrible things be done upon his tender body. Only 
once in his life had he been “severely punished,” and then for 
something far less compromising than the affair that had just 
involved him. Never, he felt, had matters reached so dreadful a 
crisis for him. 

“Don’t you know whether-your sister is at home or not, this 
afternoon, Robert?” Renfrew asked. 

“She aint,” said Robert. ‘“Nobody’s home. She aint there.” 

“Why, yes, she is!” the young man exclaimed, mildly surprised, 
for already they were not far from the house, and at that moment 
a vista through intervening shrubberies disclosed Miss Muriel 
Eliot in a wicker chair upon the broad veranda. “There she is 
now. . 

“Doggone it!” Robert said thickly, and hung back. 

‘What did you say, Robert?” 

“Never mind!” the fat boy muttered, halting outright; for the 
pretty white figure on the veranda was sheer doom to him, and 
he would advance no nearer to it of his own will. 

Renfrew made an unfortunate gesture. He had brought Robert 
with him lest by some chance, remote but possible, the push-cart 
man or the fat boy, one or the other, or both, should renew hos- 
tile demonstrations after the departure of the policeman. But 
having reached the corner of the Eliots’ spacious yard, Renfrew 
felt that his charge could bé dismissed in safety; and what he had 
in mind to say to him was this: “Now, Robert, you're all right; so 
run along.” At the same time, with an affectionate impulse, pos- 
sibly connected with his just then perceiving the graceful figure 
on the veranda, the young man put his hand on the fat boy’s 
shoulder. 

“Now, Robert—” he said, but was unable to conclude his little 
speech of dismissal. 

Robert really struck out against the injustice of life as he found 
it. Those two other boys were to suffer nothing, and he every- 
thing. They were lean boys, fa: better equipped for martyrdom 
than he. He was of a delicate surface, yet plump in every part; 
there was thus the more of him to be switched; each stroke would 
sting inches and inches of him that did not even exist upon a 
lean boy. Yet they were to go free for no other reason than that 
they had. sneaked through ole Mrs. Thompson’s yard while he had 
frankly run up the open street and into a pcliceman! And now he 
felt Renfrew’s hand upon his shoulder, obviously for the purpose 
of preventing any escape—that was the breaking-point for Robert. 
His desperation all at once became a frenzy. 

He-twisted away, his resentment for wrongs endured and wrongs 
prospective concentrating upon young Mr. Mears. “You lea’ me 
alone, doggone you!” he said hoarsely. 

“Why, Robert!” 

“You shut up!” 

“Why, Robert—” Renfrew began, and stepped toward the fat 
boy placatively. “Why, Robert, what—” 

But Robert’s emotion had reached a climax; he wept in the Ber- 
serk manner that comes upon boys in extremity. “I'll show you!” 

With that he stooped, found a stone the size of a walnut, 
threw it with all his strength at his dumfounded protector’s head, 
squawked, scrambled over the fence, and fled among the shrub- 
beries of his own yard, disappearing there. 

“Why, what—” said Renfrew, and stared vacantly down at the 
missile, which had come in sharp contact with his collar and then 
fallen at his feet. “Why, what in the world!” 


ISS ELIOT, hurriedly abandoning her book and the veranda, 
seemed to echo his thought. “What on earth is the mat- 
ter?” she cried as she came running down to the fence. 
“That’s what I’m wondering!” 
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With a cold glance Muriel observed the disconsolate passage of Renfrew Mears to his own house across the street. 


“But I thought I saw Robert throw a stone at you.” 

“T thought so too!” 

“What made him do such a thing?” she asked, much disturbed. 

“T haven’t an idea.” 

“It seemed to me,” said Muriel, “that he gave a kind of scream. 
Then I looked up and saw him throw a stone at you and run 
away. He was crying.” 

“Why, yes.” 

“But what happened?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Renfrew. “We were just walking along 
together, and he seemed all at once to go a'little crazy.” 

“But what made him?” 

“That’s what I can’t understand. 
any reason at all.” 

“Was he playing out here?” 

“No,” said Renfrew. “I met him a little way down the street, 
and we walked along together; that was all.” 

“How strange!” she murmured, and her frown of perplexity 
deepened. “What was he doing when you met him?” 


He just broke out without 


‘When I met him?” Renfrew repeated, and to her surprise 
looked rather embarrassed; a little additional color came into h 
cheeks. “Oh, nothing,” he said. “Nothing at all, in fact. Ah 
believe he was playing with some other boys, but he decided t 
come with me.” 

There was a disingenuousness in his voice; his embarrassme 
was slight but evident, though she did not consciously thi 
about this at the moment, being too much occupied with 
problem of the strange assault itself. “I never knew him f 
do anything so queer before,” she said. “You say he left th 
other boys because he preferred to come and walk with you, a 
then, as you were just quietly walking along, he turned all at one 
into a little demon and threw a stone at you?” 

“Oh, not quite that: he didn’t exactly seem to be a lit 
demon. He seemed—he seemed to be upset with me over som 
thing, but I don’t know what it could have been. About the on 
thing I said to him was to ask him if he knew whether you we 
at home this afternoon. He said you weren’t, and the next minu 
he—well, that was when he got so upset.” 
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“T never knew him to behave so outrageously!” Muriel ex- 
claimed. “I'll see that he’s properly disciplined for it.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I would,” said the good-natured Ren- 
frew. “We were just walking along together, but his nerves 
may have been on a strain for some reason or other—you 
never can tell. If I were you, I wouldn’t say anything to your 
father about it, or to Robert, either.” 

“Indeed, I shall!” 

“IT don’t believe I would,’ Renfrew urged gently, and then, 
abandoning the puzzle of the fat boy’s outbreak as insoluble, 
the young man brightened with the renewal of a thought that 
had been in his mind before the assault. “Well,” he said, 
“since you are at home, Muriel, would you mind if I came in 
for a little while?” 

She shook her head 
to do.” 

“Couldn't you talk to me a little while first, Muriel? I 
wanted to tell you something I thought of after I went home 
last night.” 

But again she shook her head. “It seemed to me that you 
did tell me everything you could possibly think of, before 
you left.” 

“No, I didn’t, Muriel,” he insisted. “No, I didn’t. 
I went home, I decided to do something radical.”’ 

“Radical?” she laughed incredulously. 

“Yes. Do you remember the last thing I said, just before I 
went home?” 

“TI think so,” she replied coldly. “I think you said you in- 
tended to go away and stay until you felt differently about 


” 


“I'm afraid I have a great many things 
After 


he acquiesced. “I told you I thought I'd better 
travel until I got so I didn’t care so much about you. Well, 
after I went home and thought it over, I decided I wouldn’t. I 
decided to stay here and keep on feeling the way I do.” 

“Good gracious!” she cried. “Do you call that ‘radical’?” 

“Yes,” he replied promptly. “Considering how I do feel, 
I think it was a pretty radical decision. I'd like you to under- 
stand how I feel, Muriel. When I look at you in that pretty 
dress and with that lovely little hat over your eyes—your 
beautiful eyes, Muriel—” 

“Good-by!” she said 
today!” 

Straightway, she walked decisively across the lawn and went 
back to her chair on the veranda, but did not sit down. In- 
stead she stood and with a cold side-glance observed the discon- 
solate passage of Renfrew Mears to his own house across the 
street. His air was a drooping one, expressive of a meek gloom- 
iness which she found not at all to her taste. “If 7 were a 
man,” she thought, “I wouldn’t keep poking around day after 
day, trying to make love to a girl who snubbed me every time 
she saw me. I'd do something to make her like me—I’d just 
carry her off her feet!” 

However, Muriel did not go into details or describe to herself 
just how this was to be done; her musing skipped to the 
sequel, which consisted not of words, buc of a less-than-instan- 
taneous imagining, in picture: a laughing cavalier leaned from 
a galloping horse and wafted her to his saddle-bow. This 
sketch, so brief and indistinct, gave way to one more definite 
ind detainable, for it had just been implanted in her memory: 
yhe picture of a fat little boy hurling a missile at a tall young 
man and running amuck without provocation. “What could 
aave been the matter with Robert?” she thought. He was as 
ane as most boys are, and no sane person, not even a boy, 
jould conduct himself so bitterly without even a fancied provo- 
ation. Yet he and Renfrew Mears were “just walking along 
gether,” Renfrew said. But had Renfrew been altogether 
vrank? Had he told her everything? He had seemed puzzled, 
be he was also rather embarrassed. “It’s all very, very queer!” 


“I really can’t hear all that again, 


e thought, and recalling the disingenuousness in his voice, 
ime frowned. Still frowning, she decided to search for Robert 
ind solve the mystery. 

; He was not in his own room, whither she went first: so she 
ioked through the house, including the attic in her search, for 
e often went there, as she knew. Descending, she made sure 
gat he was nowhere in the yard, nor in the garage, nor up in 
i, tree; then she inquired of the cook if he had been near the 
litchen, and was told that he had, only a few minutes earlier. 
la a state, visibly and audibly of agitation, he had raided a 
wrge box of crackers in the pantry, while the cook, touched by 
48 display of emotion, affected a preoccupatoin with the range. 

 “Yes’m,” she said, “I honest felt sorry for Mister Robert for 
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once! He was a-snifflin’ and a-cryin’ to himself so kind of pitiful 
that I went and pretended I never seen him at all and jest kep’ 
lookin’ in the oven. He filled his pockets, and his mouth too, 
I could tell by the stuffy way he was cryin’, and the crumbs 
that was all over the pantry when he’d went. He took about 
thirty, I figger.” 

“Where did he go?” 

“Climbed out the pantry window,’ 
chokin’ all the time.” 

Muriel went outdoors again, but Robert was not to be dis- 
covered there; and concluding that he had taken his crackers and 
his strange misery to some outlying and unguessable part of the 
neighborhood, she went back into the house by way of the 


, 


said the cook, “sniffin’ and 
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“I am answering,” 
he responded in a 
voice sick with ap- 
— “You 


ea’ me alone.” 


: cage tI eee a wz ; f4 
Am TMOP Cott iawn Be ola #3 % 
kitchen, and ascended the back stairs, intending to go to her own 
room. In the upper hall she passed the attic stairway and noted 
with an absent-minded slight satisfaction that she had been so 
thoughtful as to close the door when she had come down from 
the attic, a little while before. Then she halted, for upon the 
floor a little trail of crumbs led to that door, and these crumbs 
were distinctly fragments of the ordinary American cracker. It 
appeared that in his grief Robert had been subtle; he had gone 

out by one window and had come in by another. 

Muriel opened the door softly and listened. From above, through 
a clear space of silence, there came a sound, infinitely little, of a 
Mastication not so crisply purposeful as to be mouselike; then 
there was an impulsive louder sound, gulpish and vocal; and these 
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two varieties of sounds were repeated, appeared to be going on 
continuously. Somewhere above, there was manifestly a human 
being—a human being who wept and ate simultaneously. 

Muriel ascended the stairs, and with her first footstep all other 
sounds ceased. “Robert!” she called, when she reached the top. 
‘Robert, where are you?” 

Her inquiry was explicable, for she knew Robert to be pres- 
ent, but a look about her gave her no information. Nothing 
appeared to have been disturbed since her previous visit to the 
attic, so short a time before, and everything was in order; for 
this attic, though spacious, was neat. It contained what is cus- 
tomary in the way of disused everything, but the trunks were 
locked; the two cedar chests were closed, as were the four or five 
packing cases, and a single glance round so orderly an attic sur- 
veyed the whole of it and revealed no possible hiding-place for 
anything that had to breathe; whereas Robert was almost notori- 
ous for his breathing, and his sister daily requested him to stop 
his awful puffing. 

“Robert,” she said, “I want you to answer me. I know you're 
here, so there’s no use your pretending not to be. Where are you?” 

The silence that followed was a thorough one. 

“Robert,” she said, “I want you to answer me this minute!” 

Again but echo answered, and Robert held his peace. 

“Now,” said Muriel, “I’m going to find you, if I have to take 
up the floor!” 

Measures so extreme were not necessary, as she discovered 
when her enunciation of the word “floor” automatically brought 
her eyes to rest upon the thing her lips described with the word. 
Upon the swept planks were new crumbs, and most of the crumbs 
were near a large packing-case made of thin unpainted boards. 
Muriel went at once to where it stood against the wall, but find- 
ing the top nailed tightly down, she was amazed. Nevertheless, 
there were the crumbs. “Robert,” she said, “you’re in this box. 
I don’t know how you got in, but you’re coming out. Do you 
hear me?” 

Robert declined to reply. 

“T’'ll find you!” she said grimly, and since the box appeared 
to be intact on all its visible surfaces, she concluded that there 
must be an aperture on the side that stood against the wall. 
“T’ll find you!” she repeated, and began to tug at the case, to get 
it out from the wall. She put all of her strength into the effort, 
and was so surprised by an unexpected yielding under her hands 
that she had difficulty in saving herself from a fall. The whole 
end of the box came away, for the nails had been removed 
from their sockets, and what had held it in place was merely a 
bit of old rope, fastened upon the inner side. The rope had 
slipped through the detaining fingers of Robert, who was inside 
the box, weeping among his crackers and the clothing of a 
deceased uncle. 

“Come out!” 

Muriel spoke sternly, and he obeyed, standing in a feeble atti- 
tude before her and resuming the slow consumption of crackers 
dampened by tears. 

“What made you behave so outrageously to Mr. Mears?” 

Robert looked at her wetly. “Who?” he said. 

“T saw you throw that stone at Mr. Mears. 
do it for?” 

“When?” 

“Robert!” she said dangerously. “Answer me!” 

“I am answering,’ he responded in a voice sick with appre- 
hension. ‘You lea’ me alone.” 

“What did you do it for?” 

“Well, he told you,” Robert whimpered. 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Honest?” said Robert. 

“He said you and he were just walking along together, and 
you threw a stone at him without any reason at all. For that 
matter, I’ve already told you I saw you myself. Why did you 
do it?” 

“Where'd he say—where’d he say I was?” 

“ ‘Where’? Don’t you understand that I saw it myself? 
by our fence.” 

“No,” said Robert, gulping painfully. “I mean before that. 
Where’d he say I was when—when we began to walk along to- 
gether?” 

“He didn’t say just where. He said you were playing with 
some boys, but came and joined him and walked home with him.” 

A gleam came into the fat boy’s eyes; hope touched his bosom 
with a little warmth. “Honest, is that all?” he asked. 

“Certainly. What’s that got to do with your behaving as you 
did?” (Continued on page 94) 


What did you 


“Didn’t he?” 


Right 
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Rupert Hughes’ ten previous novels, 
from **What Will People Say?” ty 
**Souls for Sale,” have been a prep. 
aration for this, his masterwork~ 
a very American story dealing with 
three venerations of te mp sfuous lives, 


Vithin these Walls- 


By 


RUPERT 


The Story So Far: 
LAGUE had fallen 
fearfully upon old New 

York; the living were hard 
beset to care for the sick, 
to bury the dead; no man 
knew if he himself might 
not be the next one smit- 
ten; and soon panic pur- 
sued the pestilence. 

Poor pretty Patty Jessamine was one of those 
whom terror drove to rash decision. Among her 
suitors were the handsome, dashing young engineer 
Harry Chalender and the steadfast young lawyer 
David RoBards. When the disease had in succession killed an 
uncle, a cousin and her brother, then struck down her father and 
Chalender, her courage failed her and she fled to RoBards, cry- 
ing: “Marry me, Mr. Robards! And take me away before I die!” 

“God knows how gladly!” RoBards responded. And rejoicing 
even in this fashion to have won her from Chalender, he arranged 
a hasty wedding and drove off with her to his birthplace, Tulip- 
tree Farm, up in Westchester, beyond White Plains. 

There they remained while the plague ran its dreadful course; 
and presently they learned that both Patty’s father and Chalen- 
der had won their duels with Death. Patty expressed her great 
joy at her father’s recovery, but somehow RoBards felt that it 
was Chalender’s return to health that pleased her the more. And 
when Chalender drove over to call from his home near Sing Sing, 
whither he had gone to recuperate, RoBards was sick with 
jealousy. 
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Chalender pretended a 
fessional reason for this a! 
other calls. The plague, he 
averred, was caused by lack of 
adequate water-supply in New York, and 
there was great agitation for a project to 
bring the pure water of either the Bronx 
the Passaic or the Croton to the city. He 
was examining the availability of these 
streams. When he decided against the 
Bronx, RoBards was well pleased; but when he 
announced that he should bid on the contract 
for the construction of the Croton project, and 
that this would probably keep him in the vicin- 
ity for some years, the young husband’s joy was 
dampened. Very soon now he acceded to 
Patty’s desire to escape the loneliness of Tulip- 
tree Farm, and moved with her back to New York. 

They went back to Tuliptree, however, for the birth of Patty’s 
first baby, a girl. A few months later Patty enjoyed a brief 
interval of gayefy at Saratoga. And the following year, after 
the birth of her second child, a son, she plunged into the social 
whirlpool with an enthusiasm that provoked gossip. 

The winter of 1835 fell bitterer than any known before. The 
Croton water project was not yet even started; such water as the 
city had in wells and cisterns was frozen; and it was at this time 
that the RoBardses were aroused one night by the alarm-bell and 
a flame-reddened sky. In spite of Patty’s protest, David dressed 
snatched up his fireman’s helmet and hurried to the station of his 
amateur fire-company. At the door he met Chalender. (The 
story continues in detail:) 
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“Get out, will you,” she stormed, ‘ 


-* was like Harry Chalender to wear dancing-pumps to a fire 
on a midwinter night. 

“Harry will have ’em on on Judgment Day,” 
other members of the fire-company, and they laughed at him 


said one of the 


through chattering teeth. 

This did not amuse RoBards. He wanted to hate Chalender; 
but justice was his foible, and he had to confess to his own 
prejudice that, while it was Chalenderish to appear in pumps at 
a fire, it was equally like him to be absent from no heroic occa- 
sion, no matter what his garb. Harry played the fool, perhaps, 
but he was always at King Lear’s side. And though he never for- 


‘and let me change my clothes.” Instead he put out the hostile maid, and closing the door, locked it. 


got his bauble, it tinkled and grinned wherever there was drama. 
And there promised to be drama enough this night. 

The gathering volunteers flung back the folding doors and dis- 
closed the engine, a monster asleep and gleaming as with phos- 
phorescent scales in the light of the brass and silver trimmings 
polished often and piously. A light was struck with a tinder-box, 
and the signal lantern and torches brightened the room. 

As they dashed into the street, they were thrown into a tangle 
to avoid the rush .of the Naiad Hose Company swooping past 
with a gaudy carriage, whose front panel presented the burn- 
ing of Troy and the death of Achilles, and the back panel an 
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Indian maid parting from her lover. 
The horsemen might have been Indians 
themselves, from the wild yell they 
gave 

There was no time now for the usual 
gay dispute over the right of way, and 
the cobblestones and brickbats with 
which the road would have been not 
mally challenged were frozen in the 
ice. Besides, the Fire Kings were 
sparse in numbers. 

Such Fire Kings as braved the ele- 
ments would long tell of the catas 
trophe. Getting to the neighborhood 
of the blaze was of itself adventure 
enough. For the road was groove: 
with the tracks of sleigh-runners and 
chopped up with a confusion of hoof 
marks impressed in knife-edged ridges 
The men inside the square of the draw 
rope alternately slipped, slid, fell, rose 
stumbled, sprawled, and ran on with 
wrenched joints and torn pantaloons 
Their progress made a sharp music as 
if they were trampling through a river 
of crackling glass. 

But they ran on because there was 
tonic in the community of misery 

RoBards was touched by the sight 
of Chalender’s lean face above the satin 
stock and the frilled white shirt. The 
others were in red flannel, and cold 
enough. Chalender’s great beaver hat 
was a further trial to keep 
on, and finally the wind 
swirled it out of sight and 
seeking. RoBards bared his 
own head and offered Chal- 
ender his brass-bound hel- 
met of glazed leather, but 
Chalender declined it with a 
graceful gesture and a chill 
smile drawn painfully along 
the line of his white mouth 
The only color in his cheeks 
was imposed by the ruddy 
flare of the sky. 

The fire, wherever .it was, 
seemed to retreat as the 
company advanced. It grew 
in vastitude, too. The scar- 
let heavens were tormented 
with yellow writhings, as if 
Niagara were falling upwards 
in a mist of smoke and a 
spume of red spray. 

Chalender’s patent-leather 
pumps were soon _ cut 
through, and his nimble feet 
left bloody traces on the 
snow. This offended Ro- 

Bards, somehow. Blood- 

stained footprints on the 

snow were the sacred glory 

of the patriot troops at Valley Forge. 
Chalender to such martyrdom? 

When the puffing Fire Kings had covered the long half-mile to 
City Hall Park, the fire was just as far away as ever. 

From here on, the way was clogged with engines and hose- 
carts plunging south and fighting through a tide of flight to the 
north. RoBards was reminded of the retreat from the cholera, 
until a wrangle for priority with a rival company engaged his 
thoughts, his fists, and his voice 

Wagons of every sort toppling over with goods of every sort 
locked wheels while their drivers fought duels with whips and 
curses. Merchants who had gone early to bed were scampering 
half-clad to open their shops and rescue what they might. Every- 
where they haggled frantically for the hire or the purchase of carts. 
Two hundred dollars was offered in vain fer an hour’s use of a 


What right had a fop like 


Within these Walls— 


dray that would not have brought so much outright that after- 
noon, with its team thrown in. 

The commercial heart of the city was spurting flames, and the 
shop in Merchant Street where the volcano first erupted had 


spread its lava in circles. Everything was burning but the frozen 
river, and ice-imprisoned ships were ablaze at the docks. Whole 
warehouses were emptied and their stores carried to apparent 
safety as far as Wall Street, where they were heaped up in the 
shadow of the cupola of the new Merchants’ Exchange. 

Certain shopkeepers of pious mind shifted their wealth into 
the Dutch Reformed Church for safety. In the deeps of its 
gloom some invisible musician was playing on the big pipe-organ. 
The merchants lugging their burdens in, felt that he interceded 
for them harmoniously against the din of the fiends whose fires 
danced on the windows as if they reveled in the sacrilege of 
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The officer spoke: 


attacking the temples of both Mammon and Jehovah. First the 
fiends made a joke of the costly pretense that the Merchants’ 
Exchange was fireproof. Then they leaped across a graveyard to 
seize the church and sent Maypole ribbons twirling around and 
around its high spire. In half an hour the steeple buckled and 
plunged through its own roof, and the roof followed it, covering 
organ, pulpit, pews and merchandise with a blanket of flame. 
Pearl Street, whose luxurious shops had made lower Broadway 
a second-rate bazaar, was sinking into rubble. Copper roofs were 
melting, and red icicles dripped ingots on the street. 
_ The fire companies were driven back in all directions. They 
felt as tiny and futile as apes fumbling and chittering against a 
lorest blaze. By and by the bells ceased to ring. The tollers 
were too cold to pull the ropes—and what was the use of going 
on alarming those who were already in a panic? But the silence 


“Throw that old fool out ot here.” The be 
soldiers ran the old gentleman to the curb. Patty seized her 
husband as with claws and screamed: “Stop them! Stop them!” 
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had an awe of doom 
in it. 

Merchants and their 
women cursed = and 
wept, and tears 
smeared smoky faces. 
It was maddening to 
be so useless; firemen 
sobbed blasphemies as 
soldiers did when wet 
powder rendered them 
ridiculous and mocked 
their heroism. Their 
nostrils smarted with 
the acrid stench from 
bubbling paint and 
varnish, from moun- 
tains of chewing to- 
bacco, cigars and snuff, 
from _ thousands of 
shoes and boots and 
hats and _ household 
furnishings. Miles of 
silk and wool and cot- 
ton woven, and pret- 
tily designed, were all 
rags now, that smol- 
dered, or flew on the 
wind like singed birds, 
awkward ravens fright- 
ened out of some old 
rookery. 

Stagecoaches and 
busses were caught in 
the lanes and _ con- 
sumed. The shops of 
the jewelers crumpled 
and broke inwardly as 
well as the hovels of 
the carpenters. Dia- 
monds and rubies, em- 
eralds, chains of fine 
gold and cunning de- 
vices in frosted silver 
were fused and jumbled 
among black piles of 
rubbish. 

Numberless casks of 
liquor blew up and 
shot curiously tinged 
sheets of fire through 
the wallowing flames. 
Thieves rifled liquor- 
stores; and drunken 
wastrels, hilarious or 
truculent, reeled about 
as if an insane asylum 
had opened its gates. 
These wretches had to 
saved from them- 
selves, and they added 
a new terror to the 
reign of terror. Every 
distress and mockery 
imaginable seemed to combine to make the night maudlin, an 
infamous burlesque. 

As a part of the night’s irony the firemen were blistered with 
both fire and frost. While cold gales bit their necks and backs, 
and the wet streets congealed their feet to mere hobbles, the blast 
from the flames blistered their cheeks. 

Everywhere the pavements squirmed with black snakes of 
hose, limp and empty; for the hydrants were frozen, the cisterns 
sucked dry. In the face of such fire, little new fires had to be 
started around the hydrants to thaw them out, but when the 
water came, it turned to ice in the hose, for the chilled engines 
refused to work. 

It was a madness to stand and wait in imbecile palsy while 
the holocaust flourished. ‘“Water—water! In God’s name, where 
can we get water?” the men shrieked at one another. 
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Finally Harry Chalender seized a trumpet and bawled through 
it: “To the wharf!” 

The Fire Kings and the Naiad Hose Company ran to their 
places and hurried down the nearest street to the nearest dock. 
The hose flopped on ice, for the ice above had dammed the cur- 
rent, and the water was not only low but frozen. 

RoBards seized an ax and clambered down a slimy pile toward 
the surface. He smote at the ice and split it. Black water leaped 
at him, and it felt like hands clutching his ankles to drag him 
under. But when. he attempted to climb up again, the slippery 
log refused its aid. Clinging to the cold ooze about the pile, and 
watching the river smack its lips and wait, he felt death hid- 
eously near. He yelled for help again and again. At last a head 
was thrust out above, a hand was reached down to him. He 
knew by its soiled white glove that it was Chalender’s hand, but 
he seized it and was drawn up from the solitude of the mutter- 
ing waters to the glare of the upper world. The cinders rained 
upon his white face now as if they were shoveled at him. 

He ran to join the men at the engine, gripping the long pump- 
handles and working them up and down. 

“Jump her, boys, jump her!” they cried, and heaved and 
grunted, leaped and squatted in alternate effort. 

But only a little water came. It hardly swelled the hose. The 
engine choked. Before it was put in order, the hose was stopped 
with a mush of freezing water. They built a fire and stretched 
the hose over it like a long snake being warmed. 


S the taskless volunteers waited, twiddling their wintry 

thumbs and stupidly regarding the dark building before 
them, the fire subtly arrived in its eaves. Along the cornice it 
ran like an autumnal vine of poison ivy reddening on a walk. 
Soon the roof was a mitre of white flame. The whole ware- 
house was a huge firework, a set-piece like “The Temple of the 
Union” that the city displayed at Vauxhall Gardens every Fourth 
of July. It lacked only the 1776 in silver lance-work, and the 
stars of the twenty-six States. 

Just as the set-piece frames would crack, this building became 
wreckage. The top floor ripped free and took the next one with 
it to crush a lower. Then with a drunken belch of crimson, the 
roof went up and back and spewed flame in a giant’s vomit upon 
a store that had been called fire-proof. Its somber dignity was 
now a rabid carmagnole. Stone and brick and steel grew as 
soft as osiers, bending and twisting. Inside there were thuds of 
detonating barrels of spirits. The stout walls billowed, broke 
outward, spilling themselves across the street. 

The Fire Kings fled with cries of terror, many of them bat- 
tered to their knees with missiles. When they turned to look 
back from safety, their engine was buried in the flaming barricade 
that had been a street. 

Now the Fire Kings were idle indeed. As they loafed despond- 
ent, they saw boats coming slowly across the river among the 
floes of ice. Newark was sending firemen to the rescue. But 
what could they do? There was no water. 

Forty-five miles away, New Yorkers returning on a steamboat 
from Albany, hung over the rail and wondered if Judgment Day 
had indeed been sounded for the metropolis of the new world. 

Deeply as he had abhorred the town, RoBards felt his heart 
ache for it now. Pity turned to love, and it seemed abominable 
that the work and the treasure and the destinies of so many 
poor people should be annulled in this pure wantonness of de- 
struction. Odd, that a man should love or hate a city or a nation, 
or feel sorry for a jumble of buildings or a stretch of land, a 
shore or a hill. But RoBards knew a sudden tenderness for 
New York. His heart suffered a revulsion like that of the Eng- 
lish soldiers who wept for Joan of Arc when she turned beautiful 
and pitiful, blistering and browning in the fagots they had heaped 
and lighted about her. ’ 

A little after midnight Harry Chalender at his elbow shouted 
aloud his meditations: 

“Only one thing can save this poor town—gunpowder! The 
Brooklyn Navy Yard! There’s plenty of powder there!” 


Chapter Seven 


gear ape and Chalender ran while they could, then walked 
. awhile till the agony in their lungs eased a little, then ran 
again. At last they reached the East River. 

Moored at the slip were many rowboats, lying far below and 
rocking in the tide that bumped them against the high piles and 
scraped them with sharp blocks of ice floating out into the Bay. 


Within these Walls— 


The two men lowered themselves over the edge and dropped 
through the dark into the nearest boat, and almost into the river, 

It was ticklish business when they worked their way out into 
the current, and the oars were of more frequent use for prod- 
ding off the onslaughts of ice than for progress. The river 
seemed as wide here as a Red Sea of blood, for the conflagra- 
tion streaked every ripple with rubric. From one wharf a carg 
of turpentine had run flaming, and a little Sargasso Sea, a blaz 
island of floating fire, sailed down the Bay, singeing the whari 
posts and leaving them charred and tottering. Fleeing from t! 
pursuing island, sailboats sped seaward in the icy gale like ni 
moths, 

The lower end of Manhattan Island was all alive with fire 
under a hovering sky of smoke. RoBards and Chalender cran 
their necks now and then to correct their course toward the masts 
of the live oak frigates, standing like a burned forest against t 
sky. 

At last their skiff bumped on the float at the landing-plac« 
Sailors and marines caught their hands and made fast the painter 
and asked foolish questions whose answers they knew well 
enough. 

Chalender demanded an audience with the officer in com- 
mand, and his voice sent men darting to the powder-house. Boats 
were loaded with kegs, and manned and pushed out into the 
river. 

It was not so lonely, returning. But far overhead, the river 
that had never been bridged was bridged now by a long arch of 
driven embers, a stream like a curved aérial river, an infernal 
rainbow promising destruction, linking Brooklyn to New York as 
Gomorrah was joined with Sodom in a‘deluge of brimstone. 

When at length the powder-bringers reached the docks again, 
carrying ruin to fight ruin with, they hastened to the nearest 
point in the widening scarlet circle and selected a building once 
removed from the blazing frontier. 

The owner, Mr. Tabelee, and a few laborers were loading his 
wares into a wagon which he had just bought from the driver. 
When the marines and civilians came to him and said that they 
were about to blow up his building, Mr. Tabelee ordered them 
about their business. 

Chalender answered: 

“Our business is the salvation of our city from complete de- 
struction. You ought to be glad to sacrifice your store.” 

“Sacrifice hell!” Tabelee roared. 

An alderman and two city watchmen came up. They lent 
their authority to Chalender and restrained the protesting Tabe- 
lee, while the marines entered the building. It was lighted with 
the newfangled system of gas, a dangerous and doubtless short- 
lived fashion. 

Down to the cellar went Chalender, RoBards and a group of 
powder-bearers with two kegs. They set down one keg and thrust 
an upright plank between the head of it and the ceiling of the 
cellar so that the cellar explosion should be transmitted to the 
floor above. 

There were baskets of champagne in this cellar, and they 
stripped the bottles of their straw jackets, piled them up and made 
a fuse by sprinkling powder on a tape they laid along the floor 
and up the stairs out into the street. When the train was ready, 
a spark was snapped at the outer end of the fuse, and the spec- 
tators ran in one direction while the fire ran like a sparkling 
mouse in the other. 


OOM! The building split and caved in, and a cheer went 

up at the triumph over the fire. But the fire had the last 
laugh, for the splintered timbers made a lively kindling, and 
the building which was supposed to act as a barrier simply added 
itself as fuel. This was one of those iron jokes the gods alone 
can laugh at. 

Chalender was not stubborn and dogged. He was elastic. Any- 
body could bend or turn him aside, but he always came again 
with the backlash of a steel rod or a whiplash. The failure in 
Tabelee’s case only confirmed his determination. 

He and his crew proceeded to level a street of buildings one 
by one. As if a vast invisible plow overturned them along its 
furrow, they turned over and lay back. 

RoBards, seeing how the trick was done, was eager to carry 
on the good work. Chalender assigned to him a number of 
we and a wagon to carry them, and dispatched him 
ahead. 

There was a kind of intoxication in this destruction. The 
fever was catching. RoBards had a high motive, but he became 
in spirit once more a boy on Hallowe’en. A kind of grim laugb- 
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Patty murmured: “How wicked we are — how wicked!” Then she turned her head and saw RoBards. 


ter filled his soul as he heard the thud of some vast structure. 
built up by masons painfully month by month, and knocked 
down by him in one noisy moment. 

He so lost sight of his progress that he did not pause to 
see whose shops he wrecked. In one warehouse filled with Chinese 
importations he made his fuse of a bolt of silk strangely ex- 
quisite to his numbed fingers: he had long since discarded his 
sopping gloves. As he unreeled the bolt and stretched a royal 
path for the fire, the silk seemed to whisper in his fingers, 
bewailing its use for such a purpose. He wondered what the 
Celestial who spun it after the American pattern had planned it 
for—a lady’s dress, no doubt. Running back to the cellar, he 
filled a cornucopia of Chinese paper with powder and returned 
along his path, sifting the black grains over the sulphur-hued 
fabric. 

As he proceeded sidewise, crab-fashion, up the stairs, his shoul- 
der struck somebody’s thighs. He saw beneath his gaze a pair 
of black slippers, little ones in India rubbers. His eyes rose with 
him, and widened to find at the top of the dress a face of beauty 
in such wrath that he could hardly recognize it as his wife’s. 

“Patty!” he gasped. “What are you doing here, in the name 
of—” 

“What in the same name are you doing here?” she 
her voice a-croak with unwomanly ire. 

“Trying to save the city.” 


broke in, 


“What do you care about the city?” she sneered, so harsh a 
look in her eyes that he lost patience and commanded: 

“Get out of the way at once! I’m going to blow up this 
building.” 

She forgot her obedience and shamed him before 
retorting: 

“T'll not budge! 
warehouse.” 

“Your father’s? Good God!” 

He looked past her and saw old Jessamine’s face purple with 
rage and the long use of Madeira and the habit of domination. 
He was ordering the marine officer off his premises, and the 
marine officer turned to one of the city officials who was with 
him. The official nodded, and the officer beckoned one of his 
soldiers, and pointing to Mr. Jessamine, spoke: 

“Throw that old fool out of here before I tumble the build- 
ing on him.” 

And in a holiday spirit the soldiers ran the old gentleman to 
the curb. 

He almost expired at the sacrilege to his person. Patty whirled, 
and seeing the outrage, seized her husband as with claws, and 
screamed: “Stop them! Stop them!” 

The first was a bloodcurdling shriek that knifed the air. The 
second was the cry of a rabbit dragged from its warren by a ter- 
rier. Her anger made her faint. Her (Continued on page 138) 
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HOSTS? I have something to say about them 
that will interest you, I think. .... 

I lost suddenly my greatest friend. That may 
mean little or much as friendship is commonly 
held, but I believe that most Britishers, most 
Americans, most Scandinavians, know before they 
die at least one friendship that changes their whole 
life experience by its depth and color. Very few 
Frenchmen, Italians or Spaniards, very few south- 
ern people at all, understand these things. 

The curious part of it, in my particular case, 
was that I had known this friend only four or 
five years before his death, that I had made many 
friendships both before and since that have en- 
dured over much longer periods, and yet this par- 
ticular friendship had a quality of intensity and 
happiness that I have never found elsewhere. 

Another curious thing was that I met Bond only a few months 
before my marriage, when I was deeply in love with my fiancée 
and so intensely preoccupied with my engagement that I could 
think of nothing else. I met Bond quite casually at some one’s 
house. He was a large-boned, broad-shouldered, slow-smiling 
man with close-cropped hair turning slightly gray, and our 
meeting was casual; the ripening of our friendship was casual; 
indeed, the whole affair may be said to have been casual to the 
very last. It was, in fact, my wife who said to me one day 
when we had been married about a year or so: 

“Why, I believe you care more for Charley Bond than for 
anyone else in the world.” 

She said it in a sudden, disconcerting, perceptive way that 
some women have. I was entirely astonished. Of course I 
laughed at the idea. I saw Bond frequently. He was also a 
journalist and we generally lunched together. He came often 
to the house. My wife, wiser than many wives, encouraged all 
my friendships, and she herself liked Charley immensely. I 
don’t suppose that anyone disliked him. Some men were jeal- 
ous of him; some men, the merest acquaintances, called him 
conceited; women were sometimes irritated by him because so 
clearly he could get on very easily without them; but he had, 
I think, no real enemy. How could he have had? His good 
nature, his freedom from all jealousy, his naturalness, his sense 
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I had scarcely sat down in my chair when I was aware 
that my little friend had come I was conscious 
of having suddenly something to protect and comfort. 








of fun, the absence of all pettiness, his 
common sense, his manliness and at the 
same time his broad-minded intelligence— 
all these things made him a most charming 
personality. I don’t know that he shone 
very much in ordinary society. He was 
very quiet, and his wit and humor came 
out best with his intimates. I was the 
showy one, and he always played up to 
me; and [I think I patronized him a little 
and thought deep down in my subcon- 
scious self that it was lucky for him to 
have such a brilliant friend; but he never 
gave a sign of resentment. I believe now 
that he knew me, with all my faults and 
vanities and absurdities, far better than 
anyone else, even my wife, did; and that 
is one of the reasons, to the day of my 
death, why I shall always miss him so 
desperately. 
However, it was not until his death 
that I realized how close we had been. 
One November day he came baek to his 
flat, wet and chilled, didn’t change his 
clothes, caught a co!ld which developed 
into pneumonia, and after three days was 
dead. It happened that that week I was 
in Paris, and I returned to be told on 
my doorstep by my wife of what had oc- 
curred. At first I refused to believe it. 
When I had seen him a week before, he 
had been in splendid health; with his 
tanned, rather rough and clumsy face, his 
clear eyes, no fat about him anywhere, 
he had looked as though he would live to 
a thousand, and then when I realized that 
it was indeed true, I did not during the 
first week or two grasp my loss. I missed 
him, of course, was vaguely unhappy and 
discontented, railed against life, wondering 
why it was always the best people who 
were taken and the others left, but I was 
not actually aware that for the rest of my 
days things would be different, and that 
that day of my return from Paris was a 
crisis in my human experience. 
Suddenly one morning, walking down 
Fleet Street, I had a flashing, almost 
blinding need of Bond that was like a 
revelation. From that moment I knew 
no peace. Everyone seemed to me dull, 
profitless and empty. Even my wife was 
a long way away from me, and my chil- 
dren, whom I dearly loved, counted noth- 
ing to me at all. I didn’t, after that, 
know what was the matter with me. I 
lost my appetite; I couldn’t sleep; I was 
grumpy and nervous. I didn’t myself 
connect it with Bond at all. I thought 
that I was overworked, and when my 
wife suggested a holiday, I agreed, got a 
fortnight’s leave from my newspaper, and 
went down to Glebeshire. 4 
Early December is not a bad time for 
Glebeshire. It is just then the best spot 
in the British Isles. I knew a little village 
beyond St. Mary’s Moor, that I had not seen for ten years 
but always remembered with romantic gratitude, and I felt that 
that was the place for me now. I changed trains at Polchester 
and found myself at last in a little cart driving toward the sea. 
The air, the wide moor, the smell of the sea, delighted me; 
and when I reached my little village, with its sandy cove and 
the boats drawn up in two rows in front of a high rocky cave, 
and when I ate my eggs and bacon in the little parlor of the 
inn overlooking the sea, I felt much happier than for many 
weeks past. 
But my happiness didn’t last long. Night after night I couldn’t 
sleep. I began to feel acute loneliness, and knew at last in full 
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ye I felt nothing, and yet | was murmuring: 
= , there! Don’t mind—they sha’n't come in. I'll see 
that no one touches you. I understand. | understand.” 
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truth that it was my friend whom I was missing, and that it 
was not solitude I needed, but his company. Easy enough to 
talk about having his company, but I only truly knew, down 
here in this little village on the edge of the green cliff, looking 
over into limitless sea, that I was indeed never to have his 
company again. There followed after that a wild, impatient 
regret that I had not made more of my time with him. I saw 
myself, in a sudden vision, as I had really been with him, patron- 
izing, indulgent, a little contemptuous of p good-natured ideas 
Had I only a week with him now, how eagerly I would show 
him that I was the fool and not he, that I was the lucky one 
every time! 

One connects with one’s own grief the place where one feels 
it: and before many days had yassed, I had grown to loathe the 
little village—to dread, beyond any words, the long, soughing 
groan of the sea as it drew back down the slanting beach, the 
melancholy cries of the seagulls, the chattering women under 
my little window. I couldn't stand it. I ought to go back to 
London, and yet from that too I shrank. Memories of Bond 
lingered there as they did in no other place, and it was hardly 


fair to my wife and family to give them the company of the 
dreary, discontented man that I just then was. 


always happen, I found on 
a forwarded letter. It 
surprise, I saw that 
the county and 


_— in the way that such things 
my breakfast table one fine morning, 
was from a certain Mrs. Baldwin, and to my 
it came from Glebeshire, but from the top of 
not its southern end. 

John Baldwin was a stock exchange friend of my brother’s, a 
rough diamond, but kindly and generous, and now I believed very 
well off. Mrs. Baldwin I had always liked, and I think she always 
liked me. We had not met for some little time and I had no 
idea what had happened to them. Now in her letter she told 
me that they had taken an old eighteenth-century house on the 
south coast of Glebeshire, not very far from Drymouth, that 
they were enjoying it very much indeed, that Jack was fitter 
than he'd been for years, and that they would be delighted, 
were I ever in that part of the country, to have me as their 
guest. 

This suddenly seemed to me the very thing. The Baldwins 
had never known Charley Bond, and they would have, there- 
fore, for me no association with his memory. They were jolly, 
noisy people, with a jolly, noisy family; and Jack Baldwin’s per- 
sonality was so robust that it would surely shake me out of my 
gloomy mood. I sent a telegram at once to Mrs. Baldwin, 
asking her whether she could have me for a week; and before 
the day was over I received the warmest of invitations. 

Next day I left my little fishing village and experienced one 
of those strange, crooked, in-and-out little journeys that you 
must undergo if you are to find your way from one obscure Glebe- 
shire village to another. 

About midday, a lovely cold, blue December day, I discovered 
myself in Polchester with an hour to wait for my next train. 
I went down into the town, climbed the high street to the mag- 
nificent cathedral, stood beneath the famous Arden Gate, looked 
at the still more famous tomb of the Black Bishop; and it was 
there, as the sunlight slanting through the great east window 
danced and sparkled about the wonderful blue stone of which 
that tomb is made, that I had a sudden sense of having been 
through all this before, of having stood just there in some earlier 
time, weighed down by some earlier grief, and that nothing that 
I was experiencing was unexpected. I had a curious sense, too. 
of comfort and condolence; that horrible gray loneliness that I 
had felt in the fishing village suddenly fell from me, and for the 
first time since Bond’s death, I was happy. I walked away from 
the cathedral, down the busy street, and through the dear old 
marketplace, expecting I know not what. All I knew was that 
I intended to go to the Baldwins’, that I would be happy there. 

The December afternoon fell quickly, and during the last 
part of my journey I was traveling in a ridiculous little train, 
through purple dusk, past fields rising dimly like skeins of silk 
to a mother-of-pearl sky, and the little train went so slowly and 
so casually that one was always hearing the murmur of streams 
beyond one’s window, and lakes of gray water suddenly stretched 
like plates of glass to thick woods, black as ink, against a faint 
sky. I got out at my little wayside station, shaped like a rabbit- 
hutch, and found a motor waiting for me. The drive was not 
long, and suddenly I was outside the old eighteenth-century house 
and Baldwin’s stout butler was conveying me into the hall with 
a careful, kindly patronage, rather as though I were a box of 
eggs that might easily be broken. 


The Little Ghost 


It was a spacious hall, with a large open fireplace, in front 
of which they were all having tea. I say “all” advisedly, becaus: 
the place seemed to be full of people, grown-ups and children 
but mostly children. There were so many of these last that |] 
was not, to the end of my stay, able to name most of them indi 
vidually 

Mrs. Baldwin came forward to greet me, introduced me to on¢ 
or two people, sat me down and gave me my tea, told me that 
I wasn't looking at all well, and needed feeding up, and explaine 
that Jack was out shooting something but would soon be back 

My entrance had made a brief lull, but immediately every 
one recovered, and the noise was terrific. There is a lot to be 
said for the freedom of the modern child. And there is a lot 
to be said against it. I soon found that in this party, at any rate 
the elders were completely disregarded and of no account. Chil 
dren rushed about the hall, knocked one another down, shoute: 
and screamed, fell over grown-ups as though they were pieces 
of furniture, and paid no attention at all to the mild, “Now 
children!” of a plain, elderly lady who was, I supposed, a gov 
erness. I fancy that I was tired with my crisscross journey 
and I soon found a chance to ask Mrs. Baldwin if I could go 
up to my room. She said: “I expect you find these childre 
noisy. Poor little things, they must have their fun! Jack always 
says that one can only be young once, and I do so agree with 
him.” 

I wasn't myself feeling very young that evening (I was really 
about nine hundred years old), so that I agreed with her and 
eagerly left youth to its own appropriate pleasures. Mrs. Bald- 
win took me up the fine broad staircase. She was a stout, short 
woman, dressed in bright colors, with what is known, I believe, 
as an infectious laugh. Tonight, although I was fond of her 
and knew very well her good generous heart, she irritated me, 
and for some reason that I couldn’t quite define. Perhaps I felt 
at once that she was out of place there, and that the house 
resented her, but in all this account I am puzzled by the question 
as to whether I imagine now on looking back all sorts of feel- 
ings that were not really there at all, but come to me now because 
I know of what happened afterward. 

We went through a number of dark passages, up and down 
little pieces of staircase that seemed to have no beginning, no 
end and no reason for their existence, and she left me at last 
in my bedroom, said that she hoped I would be comfortable 
and that Jack would come and see me when he came in, and then 
paused for a moment, looking at me. “You really don't 
well,” she said. “You've been overdoing it. You're too con- 
scientious. I always said so. You shall have a real rest here. 
And the children will see that you're not dull.” 

Her last two sentences seemed scarcely to go together. I 
couldn't tell her about my loss. I realized suddenly, as I had 
never realized in our older acquaintance, that I should never be 
able to speak to her about caything that really mattered. 


look 


HE smiled, 


loved it at once. 


laughed and left me. I looked at my room and 
Broad and low-ceilinged, it contained very 
little furniture—an old four-poster, charming hangings of some 
old rosé-colored damask, an old-gold mirror, an oak cabinet, some 
high-backed chairs, and then for comfort a large armchair with 
high elbows, a little quaintly shaped sofa dressed in the same 
rose-color as the bed, a bright, crackling fire, and a grandfather 
clock. The walls, faded primrose, had no pictures; but on one 
of them, opposite my bed, was a gay sampler worked in bright 
colors of crimson and yellow and framed in oak. 

I liked it, I loved it; I drew the armchair in front of the fire 
nestled down into it, and before I knew, I was fast asleep. And 
when I awoke, it was with a sense of comfort and well-being 
which was nothing less than exquisite. I belonged to it, that 
room, as though I had been in it all my days. I had a curious 
sense of companionship that was exactly what I had been need- 
ing during these last weeks. The house seemed utterly still; no 
voices of children came to me—no sound anywhere, save the 
sharp crackle of the fire and the friendly ticking of the old clock 

Suddenly I thought there was some one in the room with 
me, a rustle of something that might have been the fire and yet 
was not. I got up and looked about me, half smiling as though 
I expected to see a familiar face. There was no one there, of 
course, and yet I had just that consciousness of companionship 
that one has when some one whom one loves very dearly and 
knows very intimately is sitting with one in the same room. I 
even went to the other side of the four-poster and looked around 
me, pulled for a moment at the silver-colored curtains, and of 
course saw no one. Then the door (Continued on page 106 
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HE InrormMaTiIon Kip turned up 

the stable lamp and read aloud: 
‘‘A lion and a horse one day debated 
which—Of them possessed the most 
discriminating sight—A hair all white 
in milk the lion saw at night—The 
horse by night perceived a sable hair 
in pitch.’ ” 

“I didn’t get that last one,” said 
Henry the Rat. “You’re on my cronk 
ear; try it again.” 

The Information Kid re-read aloud the old Arabian legend. 

“I'd hang up both numbers if I was judging it,” observed 
Henry, blinking thoughtfully. “Looks like fifty-fifty to me.” 

The Kid demurred. “I say the horse has the edge. Aint 
milk easier to see at night-time than pitch? Here’s another: 
‘Haymour, the peerless chestnut steed . . . . Was said to be so 
light of foot—That on a woman’s bosom he—Could dance, nor 
leave the slightest bruise.’ ” 


(npr) Stall 
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The Kid hoisted his sand- 
wich out of danger. ‘‘Cut it 
Leggo me!” 


‘That'll be about all of that stuff,” 
protested the Rat. “The guy who} 
wrote that was cuckoo. Any time 
I'd let a goat dance on my chest!” 

“You don’t get the idea at all,” 
said the Kid. ‘This stuff is poetry, 
and poetry is supposed to be myste- 
rious. You get a kick from doping it 
out. You aint going to know nothing 
about horses, Henry, until you go back into history and read 
the yarn about Kaureen, the mare of Solomon, and the story 
of Lahla and Abou el Mahr.” 

“Who did they ever beat?” 

“They beat hell; that’s what they did! Aint I been trying to 
tell you all night that if a guy has a good horse, he’s jake for 
life? You want’ to read up about Alexander the Great, the Duke 
of Wellington, Napoleon, and Grant and Lee. You don’t see no 
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statues of those guys without their horses. King Richard lost 
out because he couldn’t get a horse. And there was Paul Re- 
vere, and General Sheridan; he booted a horse for twenty miles 
and came under the wire just in time to save the day—” 

“Twenty miles!” echoed Henry. “Now I know you're lying 
There aint no dog in the country that can run half that distance 
unless he’s tied to a train.” 

“I'll massage you with a pair of fives if you tell me I’m lying 
Go look it up in the public library tomorrow night.” _ 

Henry demurred sleepily. “I got passes for that racing picture 
up at the Empress.” 

“What racing picture?” 

“Them Four Horsemen.” 

The Information Kid stared. “You wouldn't understand that 
picture, Henry. You don't know nothing about the Scriptures ‘ 

“Maybe not,” Henry acknowledged, “but I passed right by 
where they came from. You was with me, wasn’t you?” 

“What you talking about?” 

“Po-kyp-sie—that’s where them horsemen come from. Aint 
you seen it on the billboards?” 
" “Apocalypse,” corrected the Information Kid wearily. “Henry, 
you're awful dumb.” . 

“Well, where is Apocalypse if you're such a wise guy? 

“It’s in the -Bible somewhere, and it hasn't got nothing to 
do with racing.” 

The Rat squeaked his disgust. “I thought there was something 
phony about it, or Father Fred wouldn't have been so free with 
those passes. Let's go to sleep.’ 


HE student of Arabian poetry extinguished the light, and 

laid himself down ona stable cot. Presently the darkness of the 
tackle-room held no sound save the gentle breathings of Henry 
the Rat and the Information Kid. Outside, the velvet mantle 
of night draped the border race-track and long rows of stalls that 
stretched away like the fingers of a giant hand. Overhead the 
stars of Mexico twinkled down upon a new camp of the thor- 
oughbred. 

The moon rose languidly from a bed of cotton clouds. It was 
the same moon that smiled upon the first primitive love, and that 
saw earth’s children playing odd and even with pebbles at the 
closed gates of Eden. It was the same moon that lighted the 
way for that lovely Arabian who bore in her teeth across the 
desert, to safety and home, the trussed form of her helpless 
master. 

Now that moon looked down upon eight hundred thorough- 
breds resting in their stalls, and upon the army of slumbering 
attendants, old and young, conglomerate of blood and _ color, 
drawn from the earth’s corners by the lure of Fortuna. 

Henry the Rat moved uneasily, dreaming that he was at 
Johnny Powell’s crap layout, and that a cross-eyed man was 
threatening his run of luck. The Information Kid burrowed 
more deeply into the blankets, revolving in his mind the opening 
lines of the book he had discovered only that night: 


Mahlek Ben Essedin sings: 
“Horses are birds without wings.” 


The twank of a banjo came from across the tanbark path, 
accompanied by the voice of Tredwell’s dusky trainer: 


Mah old horse am dead and gone 
But he left his jawbone plowin’ de corn. 


Off in the darkness a horse stamped restlessly, then another, 
and a third. A shrill equine scream of terror rang out like a 
bugle. Then—bang-bang! Two pistol-shots. 

The Information Kid and Henry the Rat propped themselves 
on their elbows. A dull red glare was eating its way into the 
darkness that lay beyond the open half-door of the stall. Even 
as they watched this phenomenon stupidly, electric gongs sounded 
in paddock, grandstand and a score of stables. The light grew 
brighter, and a watchman flashed past, shouting as he ran: 

“Get ‘em out, boys! Get ’em out! The whole damn’ thing’s 
going!” 

The two hustlers scrambled from their blankets and bolted 
from the tackle-room. A pillar of flame burst through the roof 
of the Waterford stables, and bent under the wind toward the 
Sterling barns. Trainers, swipes and jockeys tumbled over one 
another in a desperate rush to turn loose their charges. 

“Take this side, Henry,” yelled the Kid. “I'll take the other! 
Tie up one foot if they wont lead. Here’s merry hell for a fact!” 

There is nothing more terrible than a night fire at a race- 
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track. The flimsy buildings, loaded with feed and straw, yielded 
to the breath of the fire as a train of powder spreads from a 
single match. Panic-stricken horses had but one instinct—to 
remain in the stalls that had always meant safety and comfort 
They could not believe that in the hour of peril security was to 
be found elsewhere than at home. 


N the crimson-splashed darkness men and boys struggled 

with blindfolded horses, tugging them toward the grass infield 
where they were turned loose, to stand trembling, or to run wild 
as terror prompted. Pandemonium increased. Trainers, armed 
with brooms, stood at the gates, beating back the horses that 
tried to return to the inferno. Tiay apprentice-boys, negro swipes 
and hustlers like Henry the Rat and the Information Kid, whose 
motto of life was “What’s in it?” risked their lives again and 
again in behalf of dumb animals they neither owned nor knew 
and, swearing through smoke-filled lungs, they held to the blis 
tering task, 

Relief came in half an hour on the wings of the north wind 
Boreas reinforced the counterattack of the fire-fighters, and the 
flames were driven back at the gap which stretched between the 
Montgomery barns and those to the north. Gradually the red 
flare subsided, but until dawn broke, the great circle inside the 
mile track was a prison yard where kings and queens of the turf 
with sacks on their heads, galloped amuck, and no reckoning 
of loss could be made. 

Then, in the morning, the work of checking up began. The 
first train brought its cargo of anxious owners across the border 
and through the day others trickled in from their Sunday lay-off 
Late in the afternoon there stumbled through the south gate a 
little shriveled old man in faded clothes. He was Jim Dunlap, 
known to the world of the paddock as “old Jimmy Whiskers.’ 
He spotted the Information Kid munching a sandwich outside 
the track restaurant, and he clawed at the hustler’s coat. Lips 
worked mutely a moment. Then the word came: 

“Polly?” 

“Up in smoke,” said the Kid wearily. “She and about nine 
teen others! I just been looking over the list.” 

A bullet through the heart might have produced much the same 
external effect on Jimmy Whiskers. His eyes glazed; his bod) 
twitched spasmodically; and he toppled toward the hustler, claw- 
ing for support. 

The Kid hoisted his sandwich out of danger. “Now, now, Jimmy,’ 
he protested, “don’t throw no fit around here. Cut it out, pal 
I’ve been through enough for one day. Leggo me!” He shoved 
the wilted figure toward a chair, and frowned disapprovingly. 

Old Jimmy Whisker’s shrunken body continued to jerk and 
quiver, fingers twitching at his gray beard, eyes staring vacantly 
at the ground. Presently the sobs came—harsh, shuddering 
sounds that racked his frame. 

“My—Polly—Oliver!” he choked. “Gone—Polly Oliver!” 

The Information Kid munched at his sandwich, eyes contem- 
plating dispassionately the elder horseman. 

Out from the clerk’s quarters, and across the lawn in their 
direction, came Black Murdoch, trainer for Baltimore Ryan 
heavy between the shoulders, narrow between the eyes, dark of 
visage, and darker still in his ways. He saw the crumpled fig- 
ure on the chair, stopped, hesitated—and then approached. 
bandaged hands swinging at his sides. 

“Bit of tough luck, Jimmy!” he commiserated. “I tried to 
get your filly out, but I couldn’t quite make it; damn’ near 
cost me my hands. Fire started next stable to ours, you know. 
and we didn’t have much time. Too bad—nice little filly; fig- 
ured to be a queen, all right. I was wondering if you had her 
insured?” 


HE question was a natural one, but something in the trainer's 
voice prompted the Information Kid to direct at Murdoch a 
swift look from shrewd gray eyes. 

Dunlap’s head wagged a dull negative. He was still dazed 

“Too bad,” said Murdoch. “You should have protected 
yourself, Jim. Anything I can do?” 

The old man shook his head again. Murdoch’s beetled eye- 
brows turned in the direction of the Information Kid, but the 
latter was apparently engrossed in the task of rolling a cigarette 
with one hand. He showed no interest in the conversation. 

“I’m shipping to New Orleans,” Murdoch continued, “—can’t 
get any accommodations here now. I'd offer you a job, Jimmy, 
but the boss has given me the word to cut down. The Sheri- 
dan stables need help, and they’re staying; see them, Jimmy 
And don’t take it too hard. We all get our bumps, man.” 
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“He's a good man around horses, and most swipes are cuckoo 
about something. He's keeping Polly Oliver in his memory.” 


Polly Oliver’s owner gave no sign that he heard. Murdoch 
wavered irresolutely, and then moved away with an awkward, 
“Well, so long, old man! I got to be moving.” 

The Information Kid watched the trainer’s retreating form 
until it disappeared. Then he eyed again the broken figure in 
the chair. Once or twice the hustler moved as though to speak, 
but the look on the face of Jimmy Whiskers checked the impulse. 
Leaning against the paddock wall, he inhaled deeply and blew thin 
sprays of gray smoke toward the lavender mountains that but- 
tressed the horizon. Deep in the recesses of his whimsical imagi- 
nation the seed of a hunch was germinating. 

There was no racing that afternoon. The Information Kid 
spent the time in a billiard-hall outside the track, dexterously 
manipulating the ivories, but his thoughts all the while were 
building up a vision of a certain gallant little filly, now gone like 


Hiawatha, “in the glory of the sunset, in the purple mists of eve- 
ning. 

At dusk, the Kid wandered back to the track, and passing the 
scene of the fire, saw old Jimmy Whiskers, hat in hand, standing 
at the smouldering pyre of his sweetheart. 

“Huh,” grunted the Kid, “I'll tell the cock-eyed world there’s 
a picture! Believe me or no, gents, that old guy’s heart is right 
there under them ashes; yea, bo!” 

In all truth, the Information Kid, quixotic child of the race- 
track, had diagnosed the case correctly. Jimmy Whiskers was 
a foolish old man, and Polly Oliver was the inspiration of his 
fading years, the sublime glory of his universe, the “beautiful 
Annabelle Lee” of his dreams. Strange things happen on a race- 
track, where human derelicts and equine aristocrats fashion bonds 
which are beyond the comprehension of the outside world. 





Polly Oliver was worthy of any man’s love—a deep- 
bosomed two-year-old of exquisite proportions, eyes 
full of fire and fervor, ears alert and slightly tapering, 
throat clean-cut, and small head molded after her 
mother, who was in turn removed by only two genera- 
tions from a certain mare of blessed memory, the first 
of her sex to lead home a Derby field. Polly was by 
Duke Oliver out of Lady Fidelity, and she was a bay, 
which is the color of horse efficiency, and held by many 
to be more truly the Arab stock than the white. 

When Polly Oliver was a vearling, galloping on the 
Ryan stock-farm, old Jimmy Whiskers showed up one 
day with five thousand dollars accumulated by saving 
one-dollar bills over a period of fifteen years. Also he 
held an option on the nursery class, given him by Balti- 
more Ryan as a reward for long and faithful toil in the 
latter's service. Out of twenty sleek and well-groomed 
youngsters Ryan’s former employee selected Lady Fi- 
delity’s daughter, and led her away triumphantly. Not 
until six months afterwards did old Jimmy Whiskers 
learn that Black Murdoch had hidden away from him 
that day a duplicate of Polly Oliver, out of a different 
mother but sired by the same gallant stallion. The 
two fillies were identical in appearance save that Polly 
had a white stocking on the right hind ankle. Murdoch 
had his own opinion as to their respective values, and he 
was not the sort of man to drop a pearl into the lap 
of an old fool like Dunlap 

A disgruntled groom carried the story to Jimmy 

Whiskers, but the latter made no protest. He believed 
that his word against Murdoch’s would be futile. But 
that was not the real reason that he held his peace. The 
romance between Polly Oliver and her new owner be- 
gan with the first caress of his wrinkled hand and the 
responsive nudge of her velvet muzzle against his 
shoulder in the seclusion of a box-car. The man had 
no other interest in life, no other hope, no other love. 
All his years he had lived with horses, feeding them, 
rubbing them, blanketing them, fondling them—but this 
was the first he had ever owned. Polly Oliver was 
his, and through the mysterious channels of magnetism 
to which the thoroughbred is subject by nature, the 
daughter of Lady Fidelity understood these things, and 
was very content. 

Now, it came to pass during the following year that 
in the classic Nursery Stakes fifteen two-year-olds lined 
up at the barrier for their maiden scramble, and Polly 
Oliver, ridden by Bubbles Jackson, sixteen and choco- 
late-hued, came home in front, at twenty to one. Six 
lengths behind was Latana, the very same half-sister so 
zealously hidden away by Murdoch. That victory 
brimmed the cup of happiness for Polly’s owner, and 
anointed the bonds that bound the bay princess to her 
master. Subsequent work-outs left little doubt that 
Polly Oliver, under the handling of Jimmy Whiskers, 
was destined to prove a better horse than the one re- 
tained by Murdoch. 

All these things and a few others were in the mind 
of the Information Kid, who had won his pseudonym 
by acquiring and retaining just such knowledge. That 
night he broached the subject to Henry the Rat. 

“Did it strike you there was anything queer about that fire, 
Henry?” 

For once, Henry was disposed to think that something was actu- 
ally on the square. “I understand they was shooting craps 
in the Waterford feed-room, and some guy knocked a lamp into 
the hay.” 

“I don’t mean that,” the Kid told him. “The fire was an 
accident, all right. What I’m getting at is this: Seems like 
they had plenty of time to get all the horses out of the Balti- 
more stables, didn’t they?” 

“They did get ‘em out,” said Henry, “all except Polly Oliver, 
and she don’t belong to the string. I guess they forgot about 
her. Dunlap was away.” 

‘All right,” said the Kid, “here’s a little medicine for your 
bum ear, and for Gawd’s sake don’t spill it.” 

“Shoot,” said Henry. 

The Information Kid spilled his hunch. “Jimmy Whiskers was 
away,” he reminded, “and Polly Oliver, the baby that showed 
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up all the Ryan youngsters, and was poison in the eyes ol 
Black Murdoch, was temporarily in a stall under the same roof 
Remember, Henry, what Murdoch said that time when 
Jimmy was boasting how his filly run her half-sister deaf, dum! 
and blind?” 
“In the paddock at Latonia?’ questioned Henry. “I get y 
he made a crack about Polly running her next race in the morgue e 
if he had his way about it. I never saw a guy so sore.” I 
“That’s it, boy; and now he says he burned his hands trying 
to get her out. Aint that a beautiful reversal of form?” 
“Whoops!” scoffed the Rat. “He probably burned his hands g 
tying her in!” 
“Henry,” said the Kid, “I take back what I said last night.’ 
“What was that?” 
“About you being so awful dumb. You don’t know much 
about horses, Henry—but I'll tell the wicked world you can 
smell out a crook nice and pretty.” 
“Sure,” agreed the Rat complacently. “That guy Murdoch 
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is so crooked he has to sleep across three beds. Now that I 
think of it, the filly was in the last stall this way, and they had 
all the time in the world to get her.” 

The Information Kid nodded drowsily. “Right,” he con- 
firmed. “That stuff about Murdoch’s hands being burned, and 
the sympathy chatter I heard him hand old Jimmy, goes for the 
end book. I know now why he beat it so quick. The filly was 
murdered. That's muh diamond special, gents; take it or leave 
it!” 


“Pretty good tip, at that,” acknowledged Henry. “What you 
going to do about it?” 

“Nothing,” said the Kid. 
stick it in the old hat-band, and don’t let the wind play no 
tricks,” 

“A word to the wise,” orated Henry, “is as good as a kick in 


“And you do the same, see? Just 


the slats. What time you gettin’ up?” 
“About five o’clock.” 


This was a professional pleasantry. The Information Kid 


“Blacky,” assured the Kid, “‘you aint got much nerve, after all. You 
never should have asked old Jimmy whether he had Polly insured.” 


arose at three-thirty, taking good care not to disturb the slum- 
bers of his colleague. A certain horse, shipped from Reno for a 
killing, was due for a secret work-out. The Kid knew about 
it, and Henry didn’t. Being fellow-hustlers, they went fifty-fifty 
on all matters not directly connected with their main object in 
life. When it came to uncovering the day’s best bet in behalf 
of their clients, they strove zealously to gyp each other, trad- 
ing tips only when each believed that the other had the horse 
with the longest price. 

The good thing lived up to its works, and subsequently won 
by three lengths. That race put the Information Kid on easy 
street, and for several days he forgot all about old Jimmy Whis- 
kers and the latter’s bereavement. The matter was recalled to 
mind, however, in a way that fixed itself permanently in his 
imagination. 

Space was at a premium, but there was an empty stall in the 
Sheridan barns, where the owner of Polly Oliver was now working 
as a groom. The Information Kid, on (Continued on page 152) 
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By Mary SYNON 


{n impressive story of the strange 
meeting of two homeless hearts in the 
N rth—by the gifted author 
of «The (roupier,” “On Scarlet 


Wings? and other unusual stories. 


IGHWAY and trail, little traverse and grand, the roads of 
the world’s last adventurings lead through the Pas. Up 
to the land under the eaves of the earth, that North Country 
where the hearts of men beat higher and the blood of man runs 
faster, struggle the seekers for the fleece of gold, thrilling to 
chance as they gamble for gain, fearing life even less than they 
fear death. Braving the cold of Arctic winters and the heat of 
summers in the bush, the wearying paddles on dark rivers that 
run toward the Pole, the long carries over portages soggy with 
muskeg, the stark loneliness of misty moonlights, the bleak im- 
mensities of northern starlights, they crowd the ways beneath the 
paths of the wild geese, swinging out on trails that led on before 
Rupert was prince and the H. B. C. came to overlord the land. 
Fortune has called them, and Fate; and from the twice-sixteen 
corners of the wind they come, bronzed and hardened, veterans 
of wars of the spirit and wars of the world, heirs to an unknown 
destiny. In the old post town of the French wood-runners, 
where steel now cleaves through the ancient goal of the Northwest 
Passage, they find each other and the twisting face of Chance. 
There under lights that crackled and blazed upon midnight skies, 
the Old Woman of the Shears waited her turn on the thread which 
her grim sister had tangled for Cora Belden and Rodney Trent. 
Cora Belden, drifting into the Pas from the God-knows-where 
land of unportaged pasts, set up her way of life in one of the 
squat shacks on the trail toward Lake Saskeram in the time 
when those who came to the settlement on the broad Saskatche- 
wan asked and answered no questions of departed days. Light 
as thistledown and gay as a toy balloon, she had laughed her 
way over trails beyond the End of Steel and floated back into 
the trading town with the cowreurs du bois of its boom. She said 
that she was working for a New York syndicate as investigator of 
prospects in the Manitoba gold country, and she talked of loca- 
tions and strikes in the Temiskaming and Porcupine zones 
glibly enough to impress any but the old-timers of those camps. 
They, who knew the many guises of the Cora Beldens, shrugged 
a ghouder or lowered an eyelid ag she fited over the botrd why dd ou wise” se aged thin sod be cane into ae 
- oe a ¢ . ? knowledge that she had expected him to greet her. 
her claim upon respectability good or bad, except that many 
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men, sour-doughs and scissorbills, went to the tiny house which 
she had made into a bright little bird’s-nest. Others, finer of 
code or rougher of manner, passed her by. Between them all, 
she became in those swiftly passing seasons of the gold-rush one 
of the traditions of the camp. 

As the settlement grew, and wives and daughters and sisters 
of mining men began to arrive and to build the stockade of a 
birch-bark aristocracy, Cora Belden slipped into the place that 
the Pas seemed to have made ready for her. She was like a little 
brightly lighted tavern by the side of the road of life, where 
men might find mirth and laughter in the course of a hard 
journey. Gay parties routed night in the cabin on the track. 
Sometimes the town heard the sound of Cora’s voice lifted 
with those of a crowd of men in the music of a merry popular 
song. Other times it might have heard her singing in minor strain 
some sad old air like “Claire de Lune” or “My Old Kentucky 
Home” or “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms;” 
but the Pas never reckoned the times when Cora Belden struck 
chords of sadness. The North had enough of that without taking 
toll from her. To the watching world, the dancer on primroses 
shall show no regrets; and if she forgot her rdle back of the drops, 
Cora Belden played valiantly enough in front of the footlights. 
Women left her alone. Men wouldn’t. Therefore she wrinkled 
her nose at womankind, and played with men while she pretended 
that she let them play with her. She was in the way of growing 
a little hard, a little coarse, a little common, when Rodney Trent 
came into the North Country. Only her eyes, wistfully tragic 
above the smile of her lips, gave him a glimmering of the truth 
down in the well of her soul. 

He was not seeking truth in souls, hers or any other, when he 
met her. Restless, bitter, disillusioned, he had struck out on the 
first road to carry him away from what he called the wreck of 
his life. He had gone into the war a blithe, happy, hopeful boy, 
certain of the girl he loved. He had come back, not wounded in 
body but dulled in spirit, only to find the future a blank and the 
girl married. With the old impulse of man to hide his hurt, he 
had checked out from the place he called civilization. Hating 
war and peace, men and women, he had taken trail to the Mecca 
older than Mohammed, a new gold-camp. With his wounds still 
raw, he came upon Cora Belden; and because she was without 
guard and the first means of retaliation at his hand, Trent 
flashed into desire to crush her. He smothered it, he thought, 
in the instant of its birth; but Cora Belden, out of her too 
canny knowledge of his kind, laughed in his face half tauntingly. 

He had overtaken her on the trail on the May afternoon when 
he was setting out toward a quest along Carrot River. Her red 
cap had bobbed before him like a scarlet tanager, luring him 
into a haste which he sought to explain by other reasons. It 
was like a challenge, a taunt, as it flickered along the sun-flecked 
road between the pines, a boast of its wearer’s devil-may-care “What makes you think I’d want to?” he asked her, casting a swift shadow 
freedom, a personification of that quality in the girl he had found over her eyes by the sneer. ‘You all do,” she replied. 
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so apparent in their first meeeting at one of the dances with 
which the Pas spun the wheel of time. He didn’t care whether 
or not he met her again, he told himself as he shifted his pack 
from right to left, but he hurried his pace as he went, and came 
abreast of her at a fork of the road 

“Why didn’t you whistle?” she laughed at him, and he came 
into sudden knowledge that she had seen him and expected him 
to greet her 

“What makes you think I'd want to?” 
swift shadow over her eyes by the sneer. Beneath it she looked 
curiously young and wistfully pathetic. That was when the long- 
ing to hurt her surged within him, the instinct of cruelty which 
Cora Belden sighted beneath the film of his smile 

“You all do,” she replied 

He laughed, feeling that the tension of their antagonism of sex 
had been loosened by her honesty; and she let her mockery shift 
into a gamin’s spirit of comradeship as they moved on the trail. 
“Where are you going?” she asked him, and when he told her 
his destination, frowned in frank speculativeness. “Do you really 
believe the claims on the Carrot are going to pan out high?” she 
asked, and he realized that the question was not for the mere 
purpose of making conversation 

“Why?” he countered 

“Because I want to make money, a big stake, in a hurry,” she 
said earnestly. 


he asked her, casting 


HE must have seen the scorn in his face and resented it, for 

she went on: “Why shouldn't a woman want money as a man 
wants it? You come here looking for gold, didn’t you? Well, so 
did I; and I need it more now than I did when I came.” 

“I beg your pardon,” Trent said, moved, to his own surprise, by 
her honest revelation of her purpose. The girls he had known, 
including the girl whom he had hoped to marry, didn’t talk about 
money, but he had come to know that they thought about it none 
the less. “I suppese.” he said, striving to lighten the mood of 
their parley, “that you have to pay for Hudson Bay ermine just as 
vou have to pay for sealskin.” 

“I don’t want it for clothes,” she said almost angrily. “I want 
it for freedom, for safetv.” Then, as if she feared lest she had 
said too much to this man who was almost a stranger, she veered 
away from confidence: “That’s really what we all want money 
for, isn’t it?” 

“No,” he denied, still wondering at the passion of desire which 
had vibrated through her voice. “Men sometimes want money for 
power. I want it for excitement.” 

“But you can’t buy that,” she countered 

“IT could,” he said. “I could buy anything, if I had enough 
money.” 

“You couldn't buy love.” 

“T could buy a satisfying counterfeit.” 

She turned to look him full in the face, and in the bright sun- 
light of the late springtime afternoon he saw that her eyes were 
luminous with a quality which evaded his analysis. The thought 
that Cora Belden had a history worth knowing, a philosophy worth 
milling, focused his interest on her as she said: “No, you couldn't. 
It’s the counterfeits which set us all hunting the real gold.” 

He wondered if her allusion hinted at personal experience of 
alloys, but she drew reserve about it, adorning it with trappings of 
light speech until they came to the path which led from the trail 
to her shack. “Come in on your way back,” she bade him, “and 
tell me about the down-river prospects.” But the invitation in her 
eyes waxed warmer than her words, and Trent went out on the 
trail with memory of the shadows which had rested on Cora Bel- 
den’s face. 

The thought of her returned to him time and again in the month 
of his prospecting in the farther fields. He told himself that he 
had a shrewd idea of the sort of woman she must be; but his 
scorn of himself, intensified by his failure to find the gold he 
sought, held back his hand from throwing the stone. His curiosity 
about her grew in the lengthening twilights when he camped near 
a trail or beside one of the thousand streams which trickle toward 
the Saskatchewan. She was so integrally part of the life of the 
North, so vividly a figure in its picture, that she crowded out of 
his musings the girl whom he had loved and lost. Inevitably he 
went back to her, and knew from her unamazed greeting that she 
had expected him to come. 

“Did you find me a claim?” she asked, taking up one thread of 
their only conversation before his going. 

“I didn’t find myself one,” he admitted, “although I staked a 
place which may have a chance. It’s near the one Barbour has 
taken in Section Eighteen.” 
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“Barbour?” Her eyes narrowed, and her voice edged to keen- 
ness. “If there’s anything there, he'll take it all—yours too.’ 

“He can't,” Trent said, sullen under her lack of faith in 
ability to hold his own. 

“Do you know him?” 

“No. Do you?” 

“Very well,” she said. The 
“But I hope you'll win.” 

“But you don’t expect me to?” 

“T said I knew John Barbour.” 

He had the feeling of a dramatic significance far deeper 
the statement, before Cora veered to a light gayety which amuse 
him for a little while but which he was glad she left behind f 
more serious talk with him. The gayety, he reflected, was coin 
which she gave to every passer-by in payment of her way throug! 
a community which held tenaciously to the lighter touches of life 
while it faced the somber in every hour. The seriousness was 
phase which he suspected she kept hidden from the common viey 
an inner room which gave her sanctuary. The glimpse of 
through a barely opened door brought him the belief that s 
trusted him beyond her reasoning and his own deserts. 

“I wonder why I talk like this to you,” she said, after he h 
lingered for hours on the veranda of the shack, watching the moon 
sink behind the shadowy rim of the pines. “I haven't talk 
this way to anyone since—-since before I left home. What do \ 
suppose makes me honest with you?” 

“Are you?” 

“Almost. But why?” 

“Why not? We're two lonely pilgrims on the same road, aren't 
we?” 

“T’m not sure,” she said slowly, staring out into the white veils 
which the moonlight had flung over the forest. “I’m afraid w 
may have just met as we passed, each of us going a different wa 
you up, and I down.” She tried to shift her sigh to a laugh, and 
failed. “John Barbour came back to the Pas today,” she added 
with apparent irrelevance. 

“What has that to do with you and me, and the ways we go?” 

“Nothing, perhaps.” she said. “I thought you’d be interested 
on account of the claim.” 

“I'm not,” he said; “but you are. Are you in love with him?” 
he demanded, not realizing till he had spoken that he did not 
like the thought. 

“No, no,” she cried with a vehemence which struck across 
their communion like the rasp of a stinging whip over quiet 
“It’s just that—that I don’t trust him in anything, and I don't 
want him to hurt you too.” 

“Then he’s hurt you?” He knew that he had no right 
probe, but he could not leave the riddle without an attempt to 
solve it. 

“He hurts everyone he can,” was all she would say. But | 
left her with the belief that whatever association had led hi 
to this fear of Barbour had also been the mainspring of he 
life in the North. He told himself, as he walked back to the 
town, that Cora Belden’s past, present or future, meant nothing 
to him; but memory of her voice rose higher than the strains 
of the phonograph in the Greek’s dance-hall, and memory oi 
her eyes came between him and the stars. “I'll find out about 
Barbour,” he told himself as he turned in at the King George 
shoving his way through the crowded lobby toward the rough- 
hewn stairway which led to his room. 


shadows deepened in her « 


} 


MAN smoking beside the hotel desk surveyed him with 

unveiled insolence. Trent, appraising his type as one he 
had come to loathe in his return from war, sensual, selfish, for- 
getful of all human rights in his drive for the satisfaction of his 
own desires, would have passed him without second thought 
had not some one, entering just after him, called out: “Welcome 
to our city, Barbour.” The man at the desk blew an indifferent 
cloud of smoke toward his acquaintance, turning toward the clerk 
as Trent halted to-stare at him. In a sudden hush of the crowd 
Trent caught his own name, and found Barbour turning to stare 
at him. Over the heads of the men between them, their antag- 
onisms met, clashing in the air like steel blades. Even as he 
flung back the challenge, he knew his reason for hatred of this 
man whom he had never before seen, but he wondered as he 
climbed the rude stairs why Barbour had already singled him out 
for battle. 

That Barbour had chosen to force a quarrel upon him became 
certain the next morning. He was breakfasting alone when 
Barbour crossed the room and seated himself acrass the table 
Trent, looking up with the hostility which is part of the code 
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“You know I had to do it!” she cried. “You know it, don’t you?” 


of the Canadian camps against any personal intrusiveness, saw 
that the other man’s action had been deliberate. ‘“You’re Trent, 
arent you?” Barbour demanded. 

Trent made the monosyllable of his answer a demand for the 
reason of Barbour’s query, and the other plunged into threat. 


“They tell me you've located on Eighteen,” he told him. “You 
might just as well know now, if you haven’t known it before, 
that pretty nearly everything in that section runs in between 
claims I’ve located, or bought, or got an option for; so you’d 
better look out.” (Continued on page 146) 
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Seldom has a novel evoked so much 
discussion and aroused such wide- 
spread enthusiasm as this remark- 
able story of the moving - picture 
folk. -MCr. Waguer’s intimat 

knowledge gives it authority; hi: 

warm human sympathy makes it 
real and living. Ljke all really 
great stories, moreover, it is a 
simple one; and even if you missed 
the opening installme nts, You can 
readily pick up the thread now. 


irl of the Films 


) By RoB WAGNER 


Illustrated by Frederic Gruge? 


The Story So Far: 


T all began very simply. Tessie Boggs, a typical daughter of the Bowery, was working 

with her pretty roommate Kitty Pilky in “The Pork and Beanery,” when Jan Mor 
sowski, a handsome young pugilist whom Tessie had long admired in secret, strolled in 
for luncheon. So perturbed was Tessie by the encounter with Jan, however, that she 
quite literally spilled the beans, and her infuriated employer Dorgan reproved her vio- 
lently; Jan took her part—to the extent presently of knocking Dorgan down. And 
Tessie and her friend were at once discharged. It so happened, however, that the great 
moving-picture director, Jim Driver, was in search of two girls of the Bowery type 
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Suddenly Vivian was startled by a voice behind her. ‘Would you believe 


it, Hortense, Amy has invited some of those movie creatures here today.” 


for a film-play he was working on; and with his star Montaigne 


Belmont was in the restaurant at the time. And as the two dis- 
charged girls were marching out of the Pork and Beanery, Driver 
stopped them—and engaged their services for the Climax Studios. 

Kitty’s beauty and Tessie’s wit stood them in good stead next 
day, for the Sultan Belmont was well pleased with the one, and 
the Emperor Driver satisfied with the other. And then a ghost 
rose out of the past to harry them. Some months previously, 
Kitty had abstracted a small sum of money from Dorgan’s till. 
Because of Tessie’s loyalty to her friend, the judge of the Juvenile 
Court had been unable to fix the blame, and no punishment had 
been imposed—though both girls had been put on probation 
Now Driver summoned them to his office. 

“Well,” he informed them, “Mrs. Davis, your probation offi- 
cer, has been here to see me and told me ail about it.” He 
looked at them knowingly. “She was inclined to make trouble— 
but I signed up for your good behavior, and so long as you 
behave, you'll be able to stay.” 

Tessie won the hearts of everyone by her courage in a picture 
where she was called upon to handle an ill-tempered lion. She 
Was soon required to-deal with a more difficult animal, however, 
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when Driver and Belmont inveigled the girls aboard 
a yacht that had been chartered for a movie of 
marine adventure. Thanks to Tessie’s quick wit 
they escaped that time. But Kitty became more 
infatuated with the handsome Belmont, and believed 
the way to screen success lay only through the 
dearly purchased favor of the men in power. Pres- 
ently she was installed in a luxurious apartment. 

It was through her connivance that Driver made 
another attempt to take advantage of Tessie; and 
when the girl escaped a second time, the director 
was in a vengeful mood. One of the camera-men 
invited Tessie to a dance, and the girl availed her- 
self, for the occasion, of Kitty’s offer to share her 
wardrobe. Kitty was not at home, and Tessie’s 
evil genius led her to choose a certain mandarin 
coat that the light-fingered Kitty had abstracted 
from the property-room. Next day Driver accused 
Tessie of theft and discharged her. 

For a time Tessie worked in a restaurant in 
Newark; but the lure of the screen was strong - 
upon her, and with barely her railroad fare she 
set out for the new movie Mecca—California. 
And there Tessie prospered amazingly, for it was 
discovered that she photographed unexpectedly 
well, and her quiet intelligence saved her many 
mistakes. A year of study, and she blossomed out 
as Vivian Vane—and a star almost from the start. 

Five years passed—and the whirl of life brought 
Jan Morsowski forward again. For Jan had at- 
tracted the attention of a wealthy lawyer who had 
adopted him and sent him to Leland Stanford. And 
it occurred to a certain Los Angeles woman, Mrs. 
Westlake, to include among her guests at a garden 
party both Vivian Vane (née Tessie Boggs) and 
Jack Morse, who had started life as Jan Morsow- 
ski. (The story continues in detail: ) 


EVER did the grounds of El Mirasol look 
more charming or more exactly suited to 
their purpose than on the evening of the Russell 
Westlakes’ garden supper. Standing beneath the 
great tan-and-orange canopy that shaded the brick 
court at the back of the house, one looked out upon 
a scene like those painted on theater curtains. 
Immediately below the court a long Persian pool, 
running straight away toward the west, lay like 
a huge silver mirror on the soft surface of the 
green lawn, and reflected with exquisite symmetry 
the tall row of eucalyptus trees that rose majesti- 
cally above the delicate lacelike peppers forming 
the background of this famous “location.” With 
the sun setting on the axis of the garden,—as it 
did at this time of the year,—the picture had all 
of the poetic allurement of a Maxfield Parrish 
fantasy. 
On this balmy summer evening, with just a 
touch of the sea in the air, some fifty guests were 
scattered about the garden like the figures in a Watteau print. 
The varicolored dresses of the women, and the harmonious gayety 
in the native costumes of the Japanese servants as they silently 
and gracefully shuffled about placing tables here and there, gave 
the scene a carnival suggestion of intriguing beauty. 

Leaning by the casement of the open French windows of a 
dressing-room on the second floor, Vivian Vane looked down upon 
the picture, and was gently thrilled by it. She had worked in 
sets quite as theatrical, but she had always been aware that they 
cheated, and that beyond the transplanted trees—withered within 
a week—lay a forest of scaffolding and electric cables. But this 
—ah, there was no make-believe here! 

Nor were the people she saw mere extras, dressed in rented 
clothes, and trying to act “classy” for three dollars a day—the 
luckier ones in “soup and fish” getting five. No, even the charac- 
ters were real. One thing, however, puzzled her. In Movieland, 
dress was well ordered, and at any prescribed function the assis- 
tant director knew exactly what his marionettes were to wear, 
but she noted no such standardization in the garden below her. 
With the delightful sartorial confusion obtaining in California,— 
for the citizenry have come from the four winds and brought 
All rights reserved, 
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with them fixed habits of conscience and clothes,—she saw some 
of the men in formal evening dress, others in Tuxedos, others 
in Palm Beach suits, flannels or “outing tweeds;” there was even 
one proud fellow in a tight frock coat. Evidently the extras 
of society had no assistant director to tell them what was what. 

To one whose life is lived in mimicry, the real may seem 
unreal: as Vivian watched the figures strolling about, she observed 
that they did not indulge in the “action” cinematically believed 
to occur at all fashionable gatherings. The men were amazingly 
repressed in their gestures, and the lidies did not “make merry- 
merry” in the least. Even among the young débutantes, not one 
of them went about clapping her hands or running in circles in 
“girlish abandon.” Evidently real people didn’t “act” very well; 
they just walked through their parts. 

Vet Vivian liked it. Her lifelong hunger for “nice things” was 
drinking in the scene to the full. And to think she was part of 
the picture! On certain occasions, it is true, she had partici- 
pated in social functions, but only as a movie queen, to allure 
loose pennies for fashionable charity; at this party, however, she 
had been invited as a guest, a social equal. It was her first ad- 
venture at the social top and she was exquisitely happy. 

Suddenly she was startled by a voice behind her—there were 
ten or twelve women in the room, arranging their gowns and 
powdering their noses. It was a beautiful voice, soft and deep, 
but the message it bore to Vivian froze her to her place. 

“Would you believe it, Hortense, Amy has invited some of 
these movie creatures here today. However, I knew it would 
come; money and vulgarity—they'll break in anywhere.” 

“But it’s just like Amy, my dear. She'll invite anybody. She’d 
have a bishop and burglar to dinner if she happened to like them. 
Of course, when one comes from a family as old as hers, and as 
rich, why, you can do as you please. But what do yeu care? 
They may be very nice. Who are they?” 

“Well, there’s that silly little doll Vivian Vane, with the sweet 
smile and the blonde shavings hanging around her neck; and that 
pretty idiot Bertie Beldon, the he-doll. They came together as 
usual. She’s going to marry him.” 

“Are they engaged?” 

“Certainly... Everybody knows it. 
dog.” 

“Who are the others?” asked an alert .spinster. 

“Well, Miss Drummond, for one—five thousand dollars a week, 
and she couldn’t run a switchboard. And Clarence Cutler, the 
dimpled doll who—” 

“Clarence Cutler!” exploded the spinster. 
I’m just crazy to meet him.” 


He tags her around like a lap- 


“Oh, where is he? 


IVIAN, faint, and blushing to the roots of her hair, stood 
staring out the window till the last of the others had left 
the room. Then, turning to the glass, she looked at herself. 
It was cruel, but it was true. They were “shavings.” And she 
remembered that among all the girls she had seen in the garden 
below, not one of them wore such an exaggerated coiffure. She 
unpinned a row of the blonde coils that were supposed to make 
her look more girlish, and sticking them into her vanity bag, went 
downstairs. But the lights had gone out for Vivian! She had 
been led to the very gate of real society, and then had her face 
slapped. Her smiles thereafter were frightened and wistful. 
Mrs. Westlake was a charmingly informal hostess. Dispensing 
with dinner-cards, she allowed her guests to get together by nat- 
ural gravitation; but with shrewd social foresight she had also 
seen to it that her lions should be separated and each seated with 
agreeable companions. 

“Harold,” she had instructed, “I want you to have Miss Vane 
at your table, down near the lily-pond; and Gertrude, you see that 
Mr. Beldon has at least three of the younger girls at his table.” 

When the party was seated at the various tables scattered 
about in the garden, Vivian found herself with Harold; an- 
other adoring young man of tender age; a Mr. Anson Warde, a 
dynamic fellow of about thirty-five; and three young matrons, 
only one of whose names she could recall—a Mrs. Phipps, the 
one who had been addressed as Hortense in the dressing-room, 
and who had been the least offensive in her comments. 

Vivian had for a long time been quite aware that “society” 
looked upon the “movie people” with suspicion. She had often 
heard the subject discussed on the lot. She knew the men were 
rigidly excluded from the best clubs and the girls invited out 
only as curiosities and to boost fashionable charities; but she had 
never believed that the prejudice carried itself to the point of 
bitterness she had heard this evening. It was pleasant, therefore, 
to hear Mr. Warde so ably championing her caste. 


A Girl of the Films 


“Ves,” he was saying, after the first breaking up of the con- 
versational ice, “it makes me tired how this town treats the 
movie folk—swindled by the shops, and sneered at as upstarts 
by people whose oldest ancestors are still alive and swapping 
real-estate. I want to say right here that they’ve done more 
for Southern California than oranges or climate. Just look at 
the money they’ve brought. And furthermore, they’ve given this 
old Western burg the only color it’s ever had.” 

“Yes,” put in the tall youth Harold, “they knock the movies, 
but they all talk about them, I notice. Ill bet they are the 
subject of conversation at every table here this evening.” 


ND it was true: “the movies” were the one vital topic. Far 

up at the other end under the striped canopy, Ronald Rex 
the famous director, was cynically holding forth in defense of his 
profession. 

“What surprises me,” Mrs. Talbot had said, “is how well they 
behave in a place like this. The day I had the Cutler Company 
at my house, even the cowboys seemed quite at ease among my 
treasures.” 

“You will pardon me, I’m sure, Mrs. Talbot,” Rex replied 
“but the fact is that our actors—even the extras—are so used 
to luxuriating in handsome sets, or perhaps I should say gorgeous 
sets, that they were probably not particularly impressed with 
your beautiful home.” 

“But my rugs and tables and tapestries are real!” exclaimed 
the astonished lady. 

“And so are ours, Mrs. Talbot. As I go about town, I am con- 
stantly recognizing beautiful furniture that I have used in our 
sets. You see, we rent it before it is sold.” 

“Well, I never!” exploded Mrs. Talbot. “Is nothing sacred 
to us any more? I expect you'll be asking us to appear in your 
awful pictures next.” 

“The question was already in my mind,” replied the smiling 
Rex. “I have been so charmed with this party and the beauty 
of the ladies as they strolled about that I was going to ask Mrs 
Westlake’s permission to use the garden in a story I’m doing 
But of course, to have it right, I should have to have the same 
guests.” 

“Why, Mr. Rex, I think it would be a perfect lark, and I’ve 
always wanted to see how I looked. Don’t you think it would 
be splendid, Catherine?” Mrs. Talbot’s eyes shone with a great 
anticipation. 

Curiously enough, at Herbert Beldon’s table the forces weré 
lined up somewhat paradoxically, for Herbert Conningsby Beldon 
was assuming the attitude of his distinguished family—the Bel- 
dons of Boston. 

“Why should society accept us? Yes, I say ‘us’ for I am tem- 
porarily one of them. Why should society accept stage people 
just because Europe does? Europe is not America, and thank 
Heaven we still have a New England conscience. The stage with 
its lower standards—well, there’s Beatrice Ross, married seven 
times, wasn't she?” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to me that matrimonial varietism is confined 
to the stage,” asserted Miss Helen Kingsley of Berkeley Square 
“How: about Henry the Eighth? He pranced to the altar every 
spring, didn’t he? And we have a handsome ex-jockey right here 
in Hollywood who already threatens Solomon’s record. And 
neither Henry nor the Kid are, or were, actors in the strictest 
sense of the word. I think you’re unfair to your profession, Mr 
Beldon.” 


HOUGH Vivian, of course, could not hear all these conver- 
sations, the defense of her profession so vociferously spoken 
by Mr. Warde could not reconcile her to the slams she heard in 
the dressing-room, nor to the snatches of dialogue that drifted to 
her through the pampas grass that separated her end of the table 
from a little group close by, that evidently was not favored by 
the presence of one of the four lions. What she heard was so 
shocking to her spirit that, cruel as it was, she was alert to hear 
it all. In order to do so she had to invoke a most difficult tech- 
nique of acting—listening with one part of her mind and giving 
apparent attention to Mr. Warde with the other. 
“But have you seen Harriet Handsome’s new place?” she heard 
a giggling voice ask. “Well, you talk about your movie queens! Har- 
riet is royal right down to the rampant lions on her porch. And 
as for her new million-dollar automobile—baby blue and chintz.” 
Vivian, smiling at Mr. Warde, winced, for she too had lions 
on her front lawn, and she had thought they-were rather fine. 
Furthermore, her automobile, though not upholstered in chintz, 
was of a very bright and vivacious color. 





By Rob Wagner 


“Tell me,” he said, “why do you always play the Cinderella motif ?” 


“IT went to see her Friday,” went on the voice with sweet sav- 
agery, “to get her check for the Freemont Hospital; -and I'll 
say this: she is not stingy. But, but—but/ You should have 
seen the boudoir where she received me. Lined with mirrors 
Irom end to end, and set in every angle so that little Harriet 
reclined like Mme. Récamier on a chaise and looked at herself 
in every attitude she could assume. All the time she was talking, 
she was fussing with her curly locks and giving herself a de- 
licious eyeful from her looking-glasses.” 


Vivian recognized the portrait as true to life. She had seen 
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“Because,” she replied, . . . . “the Cinderella theme represents a hope.” 


Harriet’s crystal boudoir and hadn’t been particularly shocked 
at its vain significance. As physical beauty was the capital of 
many movie actresses, they cultivated it as a matter of course. 

But the greatest blow came when the merry little party began 
to talk of the greatest dinner ever given in Movieland—a dinner 
that had impressed Vivian at the time as the last note in service 
and grandeur. 

“Say, Punk Bolger certainly rang the big gong that night!” It 
was a young man’s voice now. “He was out to make a hit with 
his New York bosses and to show the movie bunch real class. 
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Punk’s a good old scout, and he knows what’s what, for he used 
to wait on table at the hotel, and now that he’s making five 
thousand a week directing features, he wanted to give a dinner 
equal to his new job.” 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Warde,” said Vivian with a faint smile, 
and his half of her mind. “The movies are indeed still in their 
infancy.” The good old bromidiom started Warde off again, so 
that Vivian could get the rest of the comments behind her. 

™ they had a long table, raised, mind you, whereat only 
the big cheeses sat like royalty—Clarence Cutler, Mme. Vernici 
the great Hungarian actress, Vivian Vane, Gloria Gorgeous, Har- 
riet Handsome and so on, while the lesser stars gathered, as was 
their place, at smaller tables scattered around the great dining- 
room. And then, the music—the symphony orchestra? Why, 
you're a tight-wad, Hal. He had three orchestras—a bunch of 
coons, a Chinese outfit and a jazz band; and as soon as one 
stopped, another began. I tell you, it was the big noise. And 
champagne! The Johnstown flood was a dust-storm by compar- 
ison. Why, the waiters were stealing it by the case.” 

“Were they rowdy? I shouldn't have thought the Albemarle 
would have stood for it,” asked one 

“On the contrary, they were sublimely proper, even those whose 
batteries were alcoholically overcharged. This was supposed to 
be a classy affair, and they were all doing their darndest to act 
like ladies and gentlemen. And to show you that it was a social 
success, Mamie Innesteppe, the Clingstone bathing-girl, said to 
me with tears in her eyes: ‘Punk’s some little entertainer—eh, 
Ben? Three bands, five thousand dollars’ worth of booze—and 
not a fight!’ 

At this climax they all laughed immoderately, and the conver- 
sation at Vivian's table was slightly interrupted; but Warde still 
had some floral tributes for his clients. 

Then from the next table: “But why hand it to the movie 
people? It seems to me that I’ve read of monkey dinners in 
New York, and parties where the guests all drove into the ban- 
quet hall on horseback. And you admit, Ben, that they tried 
to act like ladies and gentlemen. Considering the fact that a lot 
of them have made their money overnight, they’re amateurs in 
vulgarity. What can you expect when you dump millions of 
dollars into the laps of a lot of children?” 


IVIAN turned slightly to see who the new speaker was. And 

as she gazed into the eyes of the young man on the opposite 
side of the table, she felt a quiet but agreeable shock. It was 
not his charity to her cause that held her, for Warde had quite 
outdone this modest defender, but it was something in his per- 
sonality. She was glad the dinner was breaking up, for it gave 
her a chance to maneuver around until she could get a good 
look at the young man. For a full minute she surveyed him 
closely, then hurried off to find her hostess. 

“Mrs. Westlake,” she said, “who is the young man with the 
dark hair, in white flannels, talking to the girl in the blue-and- 
white organdy?” 

“Why, that is Jack Morse, the Stanford half-back. He’s the 
young chap I wanted you to meet. —Here Jack,” she called, and 
before Vivian could protest her embarrassment, he had come up. 

“Jack, I should like to present you to Miss Vane, Miss Vivian 
Vane.” 

“Mr. Morse!” answered the girl simply, a slight blush rising 
to her temples. Why, she could not tell. Looking into his far- 
away eyes, she was conscious of an agreeable warmth. 

“I know Miss Vane already,” he began as Mrs. Westlake left 
them. “I have seen you so many times, on the screen. I know 
the remark is trite—but it’s true.” 

“Do you think one can know a person through her screen 
characters?” asked Vivian without lifting her eyes. 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Then tell me what you know about me?” she replied. 

It was his turn to color. 

_ “Can't we walk down through this path?” he said, playing 
for time. “Our California twilights are so short,” he went on 
as he made way for her through the bamboo thicket. “We sat 
down by daylight, and now it is dark, but—aren’t these Japanese 
lanterns charmingly arranged?” They were now in a magic 
opening in the thicket with no one to share their privacy but a 
little carven Pan peeking at them from his stone pedestal. 

“Tell me,” he said abruptly as he took his seat beside her, 
“why do you always play the Cinderella motif? It is so false 
to life. Princes don’t ride down into the alleyways and rescue 
poor little girls from poverty, and rich young men don’t go to 
the slums for their sweethearts.” 


‘A Girl of the Films 


“It’s because my manager likes it,” she replied. “They call 
it ‘sure-fire stuff,’ and it permits me to play the first part in rags 
and then end the picture in all my pretty clothes.” 

“T suspected you were not responsible,” he replied thought- 
fully, “for I have noted little bits in your pictures which macs 
me believe you understand people and suffering, and would do 
splendid things true to life—if you were permitted.” 

“But I agree with my bosses, Mr. Morse,” Vivian answere 
“They are not all educated men, but they know the human heart 
better, I think, than some of our intellectual critics. After a 
the Cinderella theme represents a hope. Every little girl dreams 
of a beautiful prince coming some day to take her to his palac« 
in the forest. I think it’s quite within the province of art to 
represent our dreams, don’t you—even though they never come 
true?” 

“But suppose the little girl is already a queen—a movie queer 
say: does she still dream of a super-prince coming to take her off? 

“I suppose not. Then she is prompted by another motive- 
that of Santa Claus, or the Lady Bountiful. Her dream is to go 
down and rescue some poor struggling young poet from poverty 

“And is that your dream, Miss Vane?” 

“Yes, I think it is. But not a poet. 
what he is doing at present.” 

“But don’t you think the mésalliance would be quite as tragi 
as when the prince does occasionally marry the pauper?” 

“Perhaps,” she answered wistfully. “But that is my dream.” 


A—well, I don’t know 


Hesitating for a moment so the camera could 
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“Oh, Vivian!” came a voice, followed by the sudden appearance 
of Herbert Beldon. 

“Mrs. Westlake has asked everybody to come into the music 
room,” he announced. “Strandburg is to play.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Morse,” said Vivian softly. ‘“I—rather liked your 
question Pardon me, have you met Mr. Beldon?” 
~ Beldon bowed and shook hands stiffly. “Come along, Vivian,” 
he said, taking her very possessively by the arm. 

“So that is it, eh?” thought Jack Morse as he strolled slowly 
back to the house. 

During Strandburg’s playing Vivian’s eyes wandered about the 
great music-room, out into the hall, and through the high French 
doors leading onto the court, but nowhere did she see a sign 
of her new friend. 

“You are not going, Vivian?” exclaimed her hostess when her 
prettiest lion came up after the music to say good night. “It’s 
only half-past ten.” 

“Yes, I must, Mrs. Westlake,” she answered. “You know the 
night life of most of us so-called movie people doesn’t amount 
to much. When I’m at work on a picture, I’m in my little bed 
every night at eleven o'clock at the latest.” 

“Why, bless your heart, you are a working-girl, aren't you?” 
Mrs. Westlake kissed her protegée affectionately. 

“Come, Herbert,” said Vivian, starting for the stairway; but 
all the time she was putting on her wraps, she was wondering 
why Morse hadn’t come to say good night. 


register her distress, Vivian threw her arms around the injured player and kissed him. 
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HY so pensive—didn’t you have a good time?” asked Her- 
bert Beldon of the girl huddled up in the corner of the 
limousine. 

“An interesting time,” she replied. 

“That’s one advantage of our profession, Vivian. 
enormously interesting to the villagers.” 

“Yes, we seem to be,” replied the girl wearily. 

“Oh, Vivian, you mustn’t be sore when you hear our bunch 
roasted. They don’t mean us, for we belong. Everybody knows 
the Beldons of Boston, and you can bet they’ve looked up the 
Vanes in ‘Who’s Who,’ and were properly impressed. No, they’re 
taking a fall out of the rank and file of our colony. You'll have 
to admit—” 

“T'll admit nothing, Herbert. Tell the man not to drive in. 
I'll get out here and walk up to the house.” 

“But—” 

“Td rather walk up, Herbert. 

“What’s the matter, Vivian? 

“Oh, it’s all right, Herbert. 
home.” 

Stepping out of the machine, she walked slowly up the long path 
leading to her great gaudy house, and as she saw the big blue car 
disappear down the street, she went and sat on the stone seat near 
the sun-dial. She had had two blows this evening: one in learning 
what “society people” really thought of her profession, and the 
other in Herbert’s acquiescence in those views. 

Reflecting on her first meeting with her 
dashing leading man, she recalled how he 
had impressed (Continued on page 126) 
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You were very good to bring me 
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N the days when Rankin dined 

at a fifty-cent restaurant, he 
had plenty of friends at his table 
In those days he sometimes went to 
the Mays’ home on Cumberland 
Street, and Irene May would give 
him supper in the kitchen. The 
supper was often sausages, and 
the table was covered with oil- 
cloth. Those sausages had tasted 
good. 

Even when he moved into the 
house on Charleston Boulevard, 

Bates and Hewlett and a few others dined with him often, and 
told the others, who were too shy to come, all about it. 

Bates stayed longest at Rankin’s table. Hewlett had left it 
quietly after the deal with Bannister; he found the soufflés 
flavored with Bannister’s money too highly seasoned for his taste. 
Bates stayed till Rankin engaged a butler and dressed for din- 
ner. Then he too dropped out. 

It would be difficult to say if Rankin missed them. He did 
not seem to do so. He was often away. When he dined at 
home, he dined alone, unless he had some business acquaintance 
with him. His table was a sight. He had a very nice taste in old 
Sheffield plate and silver of the Georges. Venetian glass, too, he 
liked, and roses. These were always on his table now 

Rankin must have been past fifty when he roused to the fact 
that his table was empty. 

An empty table is an imperfectly furnished table. And Ran- 
kin had grown particular. He looked awhile at his silver covers, 
his expensive damask and his unfilled chairs. Then he set about 
remedying the effect. 

There are markets for other things than plate and roses. 
Charles Rankin, sound, still handsome, and incredibly rich, found 
no difficulty in this transaction, either. Before the end of the 
year Vida Rankin (née Van Osten), faced him across the table. 

She had cost him a great deal more than the rest of the table 
decorations; but then, she was more beautiful than these. 

After that, Rankin’s table was generally crowded. Mrs. Ran- 
kin’s social behavior was as perfect as her face. Faces and dress- 
coats and lovely gowns appeared and disappeared, but faces and 
gowns and coats were always there. Of all the faces the most 
constant, as it was the brightest, was Will Austen’s. 
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Rankin came to look for it. He liked to see it there—it was 
so young. Perhaps it had no outstanding quality except courage 

The table was now so well furnished that Rankin found him- 
self superfluous. He did not, as it were, fit into his own color- 
scheme: He grew more silent—dumb as a stone in a grove of 
singing-birds. But sometimes he talked to Austen; and Austen 
was always naturally charming to him. 

Now occurred something that was not in the deal. Rankin 
silently fell in love with his wife. 

This has no effect at all on what happened, except that it gave 
him insight. He began to discover things about her. In his 
obscure and silent way he collected impressions of her; he re- 
membered her face when the motor skidded, her voice when she 
questioned the doctor that time he had a sore throat and they 
were not quite sure of what it would turn to. Above all, he 
remembered the day of Howard Charles Van Osten Rankin’s visit 
to this world, when she had nearly died—of fright, they said. It 
was the baby that died; and Mrs. Rankin hinted that the experi- 
ment would not be repeated. 

So Rankin learned that his wife was a coward. It did not 
lessen his love for her. He simply put the fact away for future 
reference as he would have filed a paper. 

He had been married about three years when he received 
another piece of information about her. 

He was away from home at the time; and the information was 
not intended for him; it was passed from one man to another 
with a laugh, as they were passing between their hands the tape 
of a ticker in a broker’s office. When they had done with the 
ticker, Rankin quietly went up to the man who had spoken and 
said: “Is that by any chance true?” 
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Her hands clawed at 
him. “If you love meas 
you say you do, drink 
mine for me.” .... 
He took the glasses of 
wine, one in each hand, 


The man began to stammer. He also turned very white. Ran- 


kin said: “Oh, I aint angry. This is nothing to be angry about.” 
When he had his answer, he went quietly away. He went home. 

It was rather late when he walked up to his house from the 
station. He let himself into his house quietly. There seemed to 
be no servants about. Under the door of the dining-room showed 
a thread of light. He opened it and went in. 

They were still at table. Perhaps they had forgotten to rise 
from it. Vida’s cheek rested against Austen’s as she held a peach 
at arm’s-length in front of her, laughing softly. Austen’s eyes 
rested on her with a beautiful look of entire adoration. Before 
he was seen, Rankin had time to notice this look. He remarked, 
too, how grotesquely it was distorted in the covers of the entrée- 
dishes 


He turned, shut the door behind him and locked it. When he 
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faced about, Vida still 
held the peach extended 
stiffly in front of her. 
Her gaze met his: help- 
less, lost. Austen was 
on his feet, leaning for- 
ward over the table. 
But she had forgotten 
him. As if visibly, Ran- 
kin saw her attention 
withdrawing from the 
man she had loved. 

That withdrawal could 
be perceived as clearly 
as a physical motion. 
Rankin had perceived it. 
He knew he had valued 
her correctly. He be- 
came at that moment 
intensely and illogically 
sorry for Austen. 

He said, advancing to 
the table: “I’m afraid, 
Austen, you reckon my 
hospitality too high.” 

Austen was very 
white, but his eyes never 
wavered as he faced 
Rankin across the ta- 
ble; he had a strange 
exalted look. He said— 
and both were quiet 
men: “I see you know 
all about it. Believe 
me, I’m glad. It would 
be an insult to tell you 
that I regretted—what’s 
happened. And a lie! 
Later, perhaps, I'll be 
sorry for you, Rankin. 
Now I can think only 
of her.” 

He looked at Vida, 
whose hand, still grasp- 
ing the peach, had fal- 
len helplessly on the 
table, and whose eyes 
had never left Rankin. 
Then he went on, sud- 
denly flushed and stam- 
mering: “If there’s—any 
way you can think of 
to—to square things— 

any way—only spare her.” At that moment, if Rankin had struck 
him, he would not have returned the blow. If Rankin had beaten 
him to death, he would almost have allowed it. 

But Rankin only sighed heavily. After a minute he moved. 
He drew across door and windows their heavy sound-reducing cur- 
tains of brown velvet. The two at the table watched him—Aus- 
ten in wonder, Vida in an awful dumb anxiety in which Austen 
was not included. 

“There’s a way in my mind,” said Rankin in his heavy conven- 
tional voice, “of squarin’ things a little.” 

“What do you mean?” Austen asked quickly. He would have 
said more, but Vida swept him into silence with a half-savage ges- 
ture, as though she were ready to strike him if he prevented her 
from hearing what Rankin said. 

For something, menacing, incredible, barbaric, had entered the 
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delicate atmosphere of that room, with its shaded lights, its forced 
flowers, its foods so disguised that no one would have been coarse 
enough to guess if he were eating beef or mutton. 

“Understand right away,” Rankin plodded on, “that the fu- 
ture’s wiped out for me. I don't care what happens—just that! 
Understand, too, that I aint goin’ to take the business through 
the courts. It may suit some men to let the law do their pri- 
vate laundry-work for them. It don’t me. This matter is be- 
tween us three. But,”—and here the formidable presence in 
that room seemed to draw itself together, to condense, solidify, 
until it spoke with Rankin’s voice, looked with Rankin’s eyes,— 
“but don’t think I’m goin’ to let you off your chance of payin’.” 

“What—do—you—mean?” 

It was Vida who spoke now; and the peach bruised in her 
fingers began to run juice on the cloth. Rankin took it from her 
and restored it to a plate. 

“IT mean,” he continued in his dull, conversational way, “that 
the wrong’s between you two—that both of you ought to pay for 
it. But I'll give one of you a chance. I mean, I thought of 
shootin’ you and Austen, and myself later on. But that can wait. 
There’s a better way—a way,” finished Rankin thoughtfully, “that 
gives Fate a hand in what I guess is Fate’s business.” He drew 
toward him two wineglasses, which he filled with sherry from a 
decanter. Then from an inner pocket he took a little glass tube 
with a vellow label. He drew the stopper with his teeth, and 
shook from the tube into his palm a few tiny pellets. 

As if he were playing a guess-game with a child, he hid his 
hands behind his back and shuffled them, then clapped them down, 
one over each glass. 

When he raised his hands, the wine showed unstained. No 
one could have said in which glass the pellets had dissolved. Ran- 
kin silently thrust the glasses toward Austen and Vida. 


HERE was silence. Théir attention was still upon Rankin. 
But that incredible presence of the room now seemed to 
center in the wineglasses. 
“You—” Austen's voice caught; he coughed, attempted an 
amazed laugh. “You aren’t on the stage, Rankin!” 
“No.” Rankin waited. 
“You—” Again Austen commenced, faltered, ended in a stare. 
Mastering himself, he went on uncertainly: “Rankin, do you mean 


to say you've put poison in one of those glasses? 
oy ” 
es 


“And—Rankin, you're mad! Man, you’re crazy! This is not 
a picture-palace! . Rankin, you mean we're to—”’ 

“To drink that wine, not knowin’ which is safe and which isn’t. 
It gives each of you,” said Rankin carefully, “an even chance.” 

Austen laughed, shortly, scornfully. The brute was mad! But 
the laughter sounded without conviction in that hushed and 
guarded place. Something had entered with Rankin that changed 
the possibilities of that ordered and even thing called Life—which, 
in a choking instant of apprehension, made the safety and the 
soft light and the familiar presences unreal, and made real those 
other qualities, crude and fantastic, which figured sometimes in 
front columns of newspapers or on the uncritical stage. 

Austen still stared at Rankin. It was impossible. But in the 
silence Rankin’s gaze, Rankin’s quiet, Rankin’s appalling sim- 
plicity slowly imposed upon him. He felt his nature receiving the 
impress of the impossible thing; he was stamped, against all 
conviction, with the incredible Fact. 

He had scarcely accepted it before he cleared the table at a 
leap and drove at Rankin, who was between them and the door. 
If the mechanism of belief yet moved unwillingly, his body was 
quick enough. Rankin did not move, except to step back as 
Austen charged. His big square fist went out, and Austen went 
down. After a time he got up and went for Rankin again—un- 
steady, but at white heat. Again Rankin knocked him down. 
This time Vida pulled him to his feet, for he could not rise by 
himself. She showed no gentleness, and her attention never left 
her husband. With a hard, fevered energy she dragged the young 
man to a chair. He was half stunned. Rankin’s last blow had 
been a smashing one. His head sagged on her bare shoulder. 
There was a streak of blood on her smooth skin above the jeweled 
shoulder-strap. She thrust the head away. 

“You fool,” she said in a harsh whisper, “you fool! You're 
mad to make a noise! Some one will hear. Think of me!” 

“You'd best quit makin’ a disturbance, Austen,” said Rankin 
in a moment. “I have you. I’m armed, Austen. I could 
have shot you then, as I thought of doin’ at first. If you try 
to force my hand, I will shoot—you first and myself next, and 
leave Vida here to face things, after.” 


Rankin’s Table 


Austen stirred. Consciousness was returning to him, along with 
physical sickness. From behind his hands he said brokenly to 
the woman: “Dear, don’t be afraid. I'll save you somehow. But 
indeed, Vida, he can’t mean it. There’s something here we don’t 
understand. But whatever paying there is to be done, I'll do it.” 

“Hush!” said Vida. She would have screamed it; but terror— 
of publicity—kept the sound back. When Austen turned to her, 
she thrust him roughly back in the chair. 


HE was terribly afraid—almost more afraid for her reputa- 

tion than she was for her life, at present. 

She turned from Austen and went toward Rankin. She was 
twitching so violently all over with an uncontrollable muscular 
spasm that she sould hardly walk. She supported herself by the 
edge of the table; and her fingers, where she had touched Austen 
to thrust him away, left little red spots on the cloth. She stood 
at last in front of Rankin. And it looked as though, where she 
stood, there she would die—of fear! 

She began to speak in a rapid, monotonous, whining voice: “Let 
me out, Charles. Charles, unlock the door and let me out.” 

Rankin did not move. At the sound of her voice, Austen 
raised his bruised head from the edge of the table where he had 
been resting it, and watched her. He watched her now through- 
out, and did not speak or stir. 

She smiled a ghastly stiff smile. She drew close to Rankin. 
She tried to soften her voice, to make it pleading, alluring; but 
it was beyond her control. She tried to soften the look of her 
eyes; but they glared blank fear, nothing else. 

“Charles, you couldn't mean it. You couldn’t mean it. You 
couldn't hurt me. Charles, say you couldn’t. Not me! Open the 
door and let me go. You couldn’t do anything to me, Charles—” 

She had forgotten Austen’s presence. 

Rankin said: “Why couldn’t I do as much to you, and with as 
much right, as to him?” 

“I wasn't to blame, Charles). He—he— I don't really love 
him, Charles. I didn’t know what I was doing. He took ad- 
vantage of me. This is just a mean kind of joke, isn’t it, Charles? 
Just a trick because I’ve been naughty? You aren’t cruel enough 
to use poison on me, really?” 

At the word “poison” it was physical torment for her to re- 
strain her voice; but she kept it to that whistling whisper of 
supreme fear. 

“You got to drink that wine,” repeated Rankin heavily. 

“But—” She even tried to giggle, cowering at the edge of the 
table, the soft light glimmering in her hair, on her ivory shoul 
ders, on her jewels. ‘“But—it’s such a cruel joke, Charles. I’m 
not strong. You shouldn’t make me nerveus. Tell me—it isn’t 
true, is it? It couldn’t be—not for us!” 

“Tt couldn’t be—not for us!” ticked the small commonplace 
sense in Austen’s brain. 

“But—oh, I’m sick! I’m not sure!” panted the woman, star- 
ing into Rankin’s face. 

“I’m not sure,” repeated the voice in Austen’s brain. 

“Drink your glass of wine, Vida,” said Rankin. 

“Must I?” She began to rock herself horribly. Austen won- 
dered tf she would go mad. He wondered, too, even then, at his 
own strange sense .of detachment—why he should be watching 
Vida as if she were a mere curtain, a concealment, behind which 
lurked a horror greater than sin or than retribution. 

“Is there no other way? Charles, say it’s a joke! Say it is! 
Oh, I’m afraid! Is there no other way? Must I drink it?” 

“Tt must be drunk.” 

In his slowly repeated words she seemed to find some swift 
meaning. She was suddenly still, still as stone; surely no statue 
carved in stone was ever more beautiful then than Vida Rankin, 
as she knelt at Rankin’s feet, the life, the hope of escape,—the 
glimpse of an opening door,—rising in her like a fire. 

She whispered avidly: “It must be drunk But—must / 
drink it?” 

Rankin said: “One of you can drink for both.” 

For a moment the words conveyed nothing to Austen. He had 
no sense of escape, because his every sense was applied to Vida 
In that moment she was over beside him, plucking at his hands 

She had remembered him. 

“Will,” she panted, “Will!” 


AS looked_up at her. Now she seemed to have forgot- 
ten Rankin. She leaned above Austen. He felt her bosom 
throbbing against his arm. Her face was close to his, all the 
rustle and warmth and fragrance of her presence sensibly inclos- 
ing him. Her lips drew back from (Continued on page 112 
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May to Hreedom 


By PERCIVAL WILDE 


When a gifted play- 
wright like Mr. Wild 
turns to fiction, you 
may look for something 
strikingly dramatic. 
This tense story will 
hold you absorbed. 


HE two men had little in common. Maynard gave the im- 

pression of being a prosperous business man, Guthrie of 
being an underpaid subordinate in his employ. Maynard was 
well-dressed. From the clocked silk socks to the perfectly 
knotted tie, transfixed with a tastefully small scarf-pin, every de- 
tail proclaimed the thought and discrimination which had been 
expended upon its selection. Guthrie was cheaply dressed. His 
coat, of a cut fashionable years ago, was shiny at the elbows. 
His trousers, equally ancient, were baggy at the knees and inno- 
cent of crease. 

The faces of the two men were as strikingly dissimilar as their 
garments. Maynard’s features, mobile, expressive, clean-cut, 
radiated intelligence—and the habit of command. The deeply 
graved lines around Guthrie’s mouth, the mild blue eyes, be- 
tokened stolidity, perhaps, and a lifetime spent in taking orders. 

Yet when Maynard spoke, he addressed his remarks to “Mr. 
Guthrie;” and when Guthrie replied, he did not accord Maynard 
the dignity of a prefix. Stranger yet, the two were dining to- 
gether, dining in a frowsy room attached to a fifth-class restau- 
tant, and Guthrie had ordered for both while Maynard stared in 
moody silence. 

The waiter spread a soiled tablecloth between them, pushed 


“Heart's bad,” he whis- 
pered. “Some day— 
it’s going to quit ticking.” 


his way out through the battered door and returned an instant 
later with a fleet of chipped china dishes which he proceeded to 
deal out impartially. Then he left the oddly assorted pair alone. 

Maynard examined the unappetizing assortment of lukewarm 
viands with disapproval. 

“T—I don’t think I can eat anything.” 

Guthrie smiled. Had he been a different kind of man, he might 
have replied: “It’s a whole lot better than the food you'll get.” 
But then, Guthrie was not that sort. Sixty years of overflowing 
life had taught him patience; and long experience with men in 
Maynard’s position had made him indulgent. If Maynard did 
not like the food, that was to be expected. Maynard had most 
excellent reasons for being dissatisfied. 

An hour ago he had been free, with every prospect of indefi- 
nitely continued liberty. The hue and cry which had been raised 
upon his disappearance six months ago had died away. Presently 
the search for him would be abandoned, and then, under another 
name, he might look forward to an undisturbed future. The 
world had been very rosy—an hour ago. Then, walking around 
a corner, spinning golden day-dreams, he had marched straight 
into the arms of the one man he had seemed least likely to meet 
—and most dreaded meeting. 
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He should have foreseen it, groaned Maynard, as he watched 
Guthrie, now helping himself liberally. The least likely thing 
was always sure to happen. For five long months he had not 
stirred from the obscure boarding-house in which he had taken 
refuge at the end of his solitary flight. Posing as an invalid, he 
had stood five months of unutterable boredom; he might well 
have endured five months more, and have made himself secure 
beyond peradventure. The weather was to blame. The golden 
sunlight, the scented spring breezes, the shouts of romping chil- 
dren—all these had called to something deep below the surface, 
for Maynard was a young man. The chances of his being recog- 
nized here, five hundred miles from home, were remote. For the 
first time he had flung caution to the winds. 

The thought of his stupidity made him writhe. Yet Maynard 
was not a stupid man. No stupid man could have doctored his 
books so cleverly; no stupid man could have prepared a false 
statement so convincing; no stupid man could have so accurately 
sensed the psychological moment to buy a ticket for New York, 
and then, unobserved, board a train which would carry him in 
the opposite direction. 

According to the laws of probability, Maynard should never 
have been caught. And yet now he was breaking bread with 
the man who was presently to take him back for punishment. 


“ O wonder he kicks about the food,” reflected Guthrie, 
and continued aloud between mouthfuls: “We'll get a 
better dinner than this when we get on the train.” 

“Um,” commented Maynard ungraciously, “do we 
night ?”’ 

“This afternoon,” corrected Guthrie. 
o'clock.” 

Maynard cast an appraising glance at his captor. Over sixty, 
tall, powerfully built, Guthrie would have presented no incon- 
siderable obstacle twenty years ago—even ten years ago. But 
age had weakened him; time had whittled down the sturdy 
muscles. The man who had captured Maynard was nothing but 
a shell of what he had once been, an antagonist hardly to be 
reckoned with seriously. 

Violence itself Maynard dreaded. But with his freedom at 
stake he would stop at nothing, 2nd his alert brain reviewed, 
one by one, the things which must come to pass before his cap- 
tor could possibly turn him over to the authorities. They would 
be alone an afternoon and a night, perhaps longer. Surely within 
that time an opportunity would present itself. Maynard would 
be quick to seize it. He noted with satisfaction how slack the 
clothes hung on Guthrie’s frame. 

Impersonally, as if he were merely a spectator instead of 
the person most concerned, he compared his own physique with 
that of his captor, and estimated his chances in a hand-to-hand 
combat. On the score of weight he was at a good fifty pounds 
disadvantage; but weight, without strength behind it. decided 
few battles, and Guthrie’s once gigantic muscles were flabby. 
Maynard felt as sure of that as if his fingers were digging into 
the huge pulpy biceps. He himself was in the pink of condi- 
tion. In the days before his hasty departure from home he had 
been one of the most active members of the country club. In 
the five months which had elapsed since, never a morning had 
passed without its setting-up exercises. Unutterably bored in his 
self-enforced seclusion, they had given him a half-hour’s daily 
occupation. : 

He smiled contemptuously. The man proposed to guard him 
for five hundred miles! Why, the thing was impossible! May- 
nard was as good as free now. It was characteristic of him that 
he gave not the least thought to the weapons which Guthrie 
certainly carried. They need not be considered at all. He would 
choose a time when his captor would have to rely on his bare 
hands alone. His intelligence would discern the opening. Cor- 
rectly chosen, there could be but one result. He fell upon his 
meal with a better appetite. 

Guthrie smiled. 

“That's right; make the best of it.” From long experience he 
continued almost automatically: “You can never tell—you may 
be lucky when you get into court. The judge may let you off 
easy.” : 

Court! Judge! 


start to- 


“We leave on the four 


Those two factors had had no place in his 
calculations. Punishment there was, to be sure, for such as were 
caught. But Maynard would never be caught; that he had de- 
cided on the night that he had impulsively planned the crime. 
It could be done; it could be done safely, if cleverly enough. 
Cleverly! That thought had been his damnation. Had it been 
merely a question of lawbreaking, his instincts would never have 


The Way to Freedom 


permitted him to go wrong. But it had been a question of clever- 
ness, a question of matching his wits against the wits of the 
creditors who would descend upon him in a swarm were they to 
get an inkling of the truth. And it had seemed, in those dis- 
tant days, that his lie might pass without detection. Business 
was sure to get better. The bank, and the thin-lipped examiner 
who had checked his account, would never know how near he 
had been to destruction. If others had been pushed over thy 
brink, reflected Maynard contemptuously, it had been their own 
fault. No such inglorious end for himself! 

And then, somehow, business had failed to get better, and hy 
had found it increasingly difficult to maintain his bold front 
Collections were bad; checks were not coming in. Yet he was 
compelled to settle his own accounts promptly; any other cours: 
would have involved fatal admissions. He could conceal his 
only by living up to it, and each day made it harder. Slow! 
relentlessly, inevitably, Maynard saw his downfall approaching 
His principal competitor had given up the fight, had throw 
himself on the mercy of his creditors, and was to be tided over 
Bitterly Maynard reflected that had he not been so unnecessaril) 
clever, he might have done the same thing. But his signature 
on the false statement had closed that avenue of relief. He was 
beyond the pale; for him there would be no assistance, nothing 
but a swift trial, disgrace, and years in prison. 

With characteristic calm he had turned his intelligence upon 
that latter subject. After the exposure, could he escape pun 
ishment? He had thought so until he had walked into Guthrie's 
arms. Now, after having made sure of the weakness of his ca; 
tor, he felt sure of it. 

A harsh, raucous sound from Guthrie broke in on Maynard's 
ruminations. 

“Water!” gasped the man. “Water!” 

His face had turned deathly pale; his huge form, suddenly 
risen to its full height, tottered drunkenly; his enormous hands 
clutched impotently at his throat. 

Maynard jumped to the sideboard, and brought him a glas: 
Guthrie tried to drink. 

‘“Heart’s bad,” he whispered, as his prisoner, too surprised to 
profit by his sudden advantage, eased him into a chair. “Some 
day—doctor told me—it’s going to quit ticking—like a busted 
watch.” 

Somehow Maynard found himself overflowing with sympathy 
for his late enemy. He tore open the man’s collar; flung up a 
rickety window. 

“I’m going for a doctor!” he heard himself saying. 

Guthrie did not appear to hear him. 

“I’m going for a doctor,’ repeated Maynard, but before the 
words had passed his lips, he realized their futility. Guthrie had 
slumped to the floor, his arms spread wide, his head cocked at 
an impossible angle; and even as Maynard hesitated, the labored 
breathing ceased. 

Guthrie was dead. 


IVING, Guthrie had represented the law—Maynard’s enem) 
Dying, all questions of enmity had momentarily disappeared 
all else had been submerged in the thought of a common human- 
ity. Dead, everything immediately reverted to its former status 

Had it been possible to help Guthrie, Maynard would hav 
helped him, even at the cost of his own freedom: of that hx 
was conscious, with a curious thrill. His own misfortune ha 
suddenly become ridiculously small when compared with th¢ 
greater misfortune which had befallen his captor. He ha 
planned to fight the man, to injure him, if need be, with what 
consequences might follow. A higher power had taken the mat 
ter out of his hans, had struck more forcibly than ever he 
would have dared strike. In the presence of this superior forc: 
Maynard felt paralyzed. For an instant or two his usually alert 
brain refused to function. 

Then, as if gears had suddenly slipped into mesh, he starte: 
out of his stupor and began to think—to think quickly and 
accurately. Flight was out of the question. They had beer 
seen to enter the restaurant together. Were he to leave alone 
not ten minutes would elapse before the beginning of the pur- 
suit. Fallible humanity, he reflected shrewdly, was prone t 
believe the worst. Were he to run away, Guthrie’s death would 
be laid at his door, and no amount of explanation could save 
him from this graver charge. Flight meant confession—confes- 
sion of anything and everything. 

But if he remained, his position would be hardly better. His 
version of the story might be accepted until an examination of 
the dead man’s effects showed him to be an officer of the law 
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The prisoner, .even at first sight, justified everything that had been said about him. 


and further investigation disclosed Maynard -as a fugitive from 
justice. He shuddered to think what might come after that 
discovery. He was guilty of one crime; the jaw would hold him 
capable of any other. 

The hunted man stood at the door and dared not cross the 
threshold; yet something must be done, and that quickly. 

The door opened suddenly. He wheeled. It was the waiter, 
bringing their coffee. On the instant Maynard’s resolution was 
taken. f 

“Send for the police!” he commanded gruffly, and slammed 
the door in the waiter’s face. 

_He smiled as the footsteps died out along the uncarpeted cor- 
tidor. The solution, the logical solution, the only possible solu- 
tion, had come to him as in a flash of lightning. Five hundred 
miles from home, Guthrie might be as unknown here as Maynard 
himself. There was a chance, the slimmest chance, but better 
than no chance at all. 

_ Swiftly he bent over the dead man, and emptied his pockets. 
Swittly he exchanged their contents with his own. He sighed 


with satisfaction as in a trouser pocket he found the object he 
most sought, the little gold shield which identified the bearer. 

Hardly had he finished when the door burst open. 

Maynard exhibited the shield with a composure which he was 
far from feeling. 

“I’m Guthrie, from Madison,” he explained. “I arrested this 
man an hour ago. He’s dropped dead.” 

He had not expected his story to be accepted so unques- 
tioningly. 

The police officer nodded as calmly as if prisoners were in 
the habit of dropping dead every hour. 

“Arrested him here?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Maynard, “bumped into him on the street. Wasn't 
looking for him, but recognized him. He’s wanted back home.” 
He added a subtly convincing touch, admiring his own cleverness 
as he did so: “There’s a reward out for him.” 

“Well,” said the officer philosophically, “you'll get the re- 
ward anyhow, and you wont have the trouble of taking him 
back.” He scanned the dead man’s face curiously. ‘No. spring 





Guess he’s given the police enough trouble in 


chicken, is he? 
his time.” 

Somehow Maynard felt unable to join him in the libel. 

The police officer turned to him with interest. — 

“So you're Guthrie? We've been expecting you. 

Maynard’s heart sank. He thought it best to answer with a 
noncommittal, “Yes?” 

The officer nodded. 

“We've got the man safe under lock and key, waiting for you 
to come with the warrant. And I don’t mind saying,” he added 
emphatically, “that we'll be mighty glad to get rid of him. We've 
had some tough customers in this little town, but not many to 
touch this bird.” 

Had Maynard not been so quick-witted, he might have made 
an incautious remark, or asked a suspicious question. This was 
news to him. Guthrie had evidently been sent here on a mission. 
Were he to admit his ignorance of it, his promising plan would 
crash to defeat 

It struck him that the papers which he had removed from 
the detective’s pocket must explain everything. He pulled out 
the sheaf, and leafed through it with elaborate nonchalance. If 
this yielded the necessary information, all might yet be well. A 
large, official-looking envelope seemed promising. He opened it. 

“That’s right,” said the police officer, taking the single docu- 
ment it contained from his hands, “ ‘original warrant of extradi- 
tion.” You can't serve it any too soon to suit us.” 

Everything became clear to Maynard in an instant. The man 
whose place he had taken had been sent here to take charge of 
an extradited prisoner. Nothing remained for him, the impostor, 
but to play the réle through to the finish. He would accept cus- 
tody of the man, and escort him out of the city. Once safe from 
pursuit, he would turn him loose, and resume his own interrupted 
flight. He had made one disastrous mistake; he was too clever 
to make a second. Freedom awaited him. Once again the future 
looked bright. 

Yet a sudden thought came to him before he left the room. 
Guthrie had not quailed at the thought of guarding not one, but 
two able-bodied prisoners during a five-hundred-mile trip! 

A wholly involuntary phrase of admiration for the lion-hearted 
old man came to his lips: “By George, he certainly had nerve!” 

The police officer caught his glance and smiled. 

“Wait till you see Toselli,’ he suggested. “You'll 
more of it!” 


need still 


T was too easy. In fact, when a clever man applies his wits 

to the task of circumventing others of lesser intelligence, it 
often is too easy. Sometimes forces which no man is clever 
enough to reckon with take a hand in the game. But Maynard 
wasted no time in speculating on such remote possibilities. 

His story was accepted without suspicion. The dead man, he 
explained to the local authorities, was one Maynard, a fugitive 
from justice. He gave cautious details, carefully avoiding too 
much amplification. It had been a matter of juggling books, he 
informed them; now the man had gone where such books as were 
kept might not be juggled with. The account was closed. And 
while his lips formed the words, his acutely active intelligence 
made careful note that Maynard, the fugitive, was now officially 
dead and the pursuit at an end. Tomorrow the man who passed 
for Guthrie would disappear, as also would the prisoner who had 
been confided to his keeping. That occurrence would make his 
position still more secure. The authorities would shake their 
heads, and perhaps admit their unwisdom in having sent an old 
man upon so dangerous a mission. The prisoner, if recaptured 
subsequently, would be charged with an additional crime. But 
the Maynard case would be closed once and for all. 

Fate, with a little judicious assistance from himself, was play- 
ing nicely into his hands. 

The men at headquarters finished making an official record of 
the facts as he supplied them. “And now,” they said, “we’re going 
to turn your man over to you.” 

They led him to a small whitewashed cell. 

“This,” they explained, “is Toselli.” 

Maynard peered through the bars. The prisoner, even at first 
sight, justified everything that had been said about him. A short. 
squat body, arms that were apelike in their reach, legs that were 
bowed and ungainly, and the whole surmounted by a cropped, bul- 
let-shaped head, carrying a pair of small, malevolent eyes. 

“Well,” inquired his escort, “how would you like to meet him 
on a dark night?” 
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Without slackening his deliberate pace, 


Impersonally he had always been aware 
This was his first meeting with 


Maynard shuddered. 
that there existed such as Toselli. 
an exemplar in the'flesh. 

“Not keen about him, Guthrie?” 

“T’ve handled worse than that,” said Maynard, feeling s 
such remark calledifor. “I’m not afraid of him.” 

As he spoke, the Italian lurched heavily to his feet, and ap- 
proached the bars. Maynard sensed rather than saw the ape- 
like muscles rippling under the filthy clothing. With a curious 
thrill of horror he became aware that the man was silently apprais- 
ing him, silently estimating his chances in a hand-to-hand com- 
bat, much as he, an hour previously, had estimated his own 
chances in hand-to-hand combat with Guthrie. 

The movement was not lost on Maynard’s companions. 

“He’s sizing you up, the devil! That’s what he’s doing.” 

The Italian grinned, showing his fangs. 

A detective flung open the door of the cell. 








without glancing to the right or to the left, Maynard marched the prisoner into the police station. 


Here—come out where we can look at you!” he commanded. 
Toselli, with the docility of a well-trained gorilla, shuffled si- 
into the corridor. Maynard felt the man’s silence getting 
nerves. If he would only speak! If he would only show 
ne semblance of humanity! 

Maynard towered above his prisoner by more than six inches. 
n his hip pocket he felt the comforting weight of Guthrie’s re- 
And for the first time in many months he had the sud- 
den sustaining feeling that the law was on his side. 

With wholly unnecessary violence he seized the prisoner’s right 
hand, repressing an involuntary shudder as his fingers closed on 
the scaly flesh. With a second abrupt movement he drew Guth- 
ries handcuffs from his pocket and clamped himself and his pris- 
oner together. 

re!” he panted, and was surprised to find that his v 
had a strange convincing quality. “I guess that'll hold him!’ 

For answer Toselli looked into his face and grinned. . . . 


volver 


The last word of the men who had turned the prisoner over to 
him was: “Remember, he’s dangerous. If he tries to get away, 
don’t take a chance; shoot!” 

Maynard smiled. The prisoner would get away, and there 
would be no shooting. At an opportune moment he would unlock 
the handcuffs. Then there would be a double escape. 

They were crossing the street. He looked up to see a heavily 
loaded truck bearing down upon him. He moved in his prisoner’s 
direction to escape it, and felt the arm to which he had hand- 
cuffed his own suddenly turn to steel, and thrust him violently 
into the path of the onrushing danger. With a gasp he flung his 
entire weight on his prisoner, carried him bodily off his feet, and 
gained the safety of the sidewalk by a fraction of a second. 

“You swine! You unutterable swine!” he cried. 

The Italian looked up at him silently and grinned. 

If he could only tell the man that he was not an enemy but a 
friend! Yet for many reasons he dared not. If he could only 
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rid himself of his dangerous charge, turn the man loose! For 
the time being, it was out of the question. Street urchins, 
spying the handcuffs, were accompanying them in chattering 
groups. Pedestrians, catching the glint of the nickeled chain, 
were turning to stare at them curiously. Once alone, the thing 
might be possible. Maynard hastened toward the railway station. 

In the waiting-room he seated himself on a long bench, and 
dragged his prisoner to a seat at his side. His train would not 
arrive for half an hour. Much could happen in that time. 
Originally he had planned not to release the man until far from 
the city. Now he changed this plan. He desired nothing so 
much as to be relieved of his unwelcome companion at’ once 
He shuddered as the scaly hand rasped against his own 

He, Maynard, was a criminal. The law which he had violated 
proclaimed him one. The other man was a criminal too, and 
Maynard became conscious of acute resentment at a classifica- 
tion broad enough to include them both. Alike fugitives from 
justice, alike malefactors against whom society had banded itself 
together, they should have had much in common. The thought 
flitted through Maynard’s mind, and left behind it nothing but 
a sense of revolt. He would have reached for the key of the 
handcuffs at once had not the station been too crowded. 

What had the man done? The papers which he had removed 
from Guthrie’s pockets would tell the story. He leafed through 
them. A clipping from a newspaper contained the details of the 
crime. He began to read. 

It had happened on a winter's night. There had been no question 
of robbery; malice had been the sole motive. For an affront, 
fancied or real, the man had broken his way through the window 
of the lonely cottage. His employer's wife lay asleep, her child 
in her arms. And the man, armed with a hatchet— 

The account was made vivid with pictures of the victims. 

Maynard suddenly felt sick. Almost without thinking, his 
hand leaped for the key which would rid himself of the foul 
thing at his side. He had placed it in the lock, when he heard 
the swish of a skirt. It was a woman with a child, passengers 
like himself, hurrying to catch an earlier train. The woman 
was young; the child was laughing. It suddenly flashed through 
Maynard’s mind that were he to turn the key, these two might 
be the next victims of the monster. Abruptly he tore it out 
cf the lock, and bent his head into his hands. 

“My God! Oh, my God!” whispered Maynard. 


HEN they had taken their seats in the train, the Italian 

shook the chain, pointed to the handcuffs suggestively, and 
grinned. Maynard knew what that meant. As clearly as if he 
were speaking the actual words, the man was saying: “Take them 
off!’ Maynard turned his back in horror. 

“Take them off!” Half an hour ago he had been looking for- 
ward to the moment when he might. Freedom for himself was 
not to be achieved without freedom for his prisoner. So easy 
in prospect, it had become difficult in reality. 

“Take them off!” Freedom for himself, of course, but free- 
dom too, for the monster. Freedom for that fearful power 
for evil which the horrible shape at his side represented. Across 
the aisle unsuspecting passengers were settling themselves com- 
fortably. Humanity! Humanity in the mass! And the thing 
shackled to his wrist was but biding its time to prey upon it! 

For the law itself Maynard felt contempt. He had broken it. 
He had felt sure that it could be broken with impunity. But 
for those simpler laws which went down into the origin of man’s 
being, the laws which proclaimed, “Thou shalt not kill!” he 
was conscious of intuitive respect. He had never thought much 
about them. It had never occurred to him that he might one 
day be brought into conflict with them. Yet chance had placed 
it in his power to kill just as surely as if his own hand wielded 
the weapon. If he liberated the thing that tugged suggestively 
at his wrist, and if the inevitable happened, would he not be 
equally guilty? Would he not be more guilty? His was the 
intelligence to foresee. What if the nightmare possibilities which 
raced through his brain were to become ghastly actualities? 
Would not the responsibility be his? 

By no process of reasoning was it to be avoided. Still, it must 
be avoided. He was running his head into a noose. The train 
was carrying him back to the place from which he had fled. It 
was reducing at the rate of forty to an hour the precious miles 
which he had interposed between himself and his pursuers. Chance 
had undone the nearly fatal consequences of his first blunder: 
was he to blunder a second time? 

“No!” breathed Maynard. “No!” 

He must accomplish the impossible: the prisoner must be 


The Way to Frecdom 


delivered to the authorities, and he must make good his own 
escape. It occurred to him that he might chain the Italian to 
the seat, and so leave him. Soberer second thought told hin 
that the plan was hopeless. Once the handcuffs were opened, the 
man would never permit them to be closed again. Already he 
suspected something. Why had his captor placed the key in the 
lock? Having gone so far, why had he not turned it? The ferret 
like mind was shrewdly groping for an explanation. 

It suddenly came to Maynard that his prisoner might be as 
quick-witted as himself. He glanced into the crafty eyes. The 
look that he received in return was almost friendly. 


A® the train slowed down and slithered to a halt at a station 
the man rose nonchalantly and jerked his head in eloquent 
suggestion that they alight here. With a violence of which h: 
would have thought himself incapable, Maynard leaped at his 
prisoner and flung him back into his seat. Had the man rea 
his thoughts? Here Maynard had hoped the two might leav: 
the train; here, undisturbed by prying eyes, he had hoped t 
turn the key in the lock. . Yet a single glance through the 
window at the pretty little cottages, the orderly white streets 
the rustic, ivy-clad church in the background, had totally un 
nerved him. It was for him to say whether tragedy and death 
were to be loosed upon the unsuspecting community; only by 
doing so might he regain his freedom. But was freedom itsel! 
acceptable upon such terms? Liberty, absence of restraint, the 
right to come and go as one pleased—what was it all worth it 
it meant that he could never again take up a newspaper without 
dreading the news it might bring him? From his human pursuers 
he might make himself secure; but the news of the revolting 
deed for which he might make himself responsible would pursue 
him to the very end of the world! 

His prisoner sat hunched together at his side, drilling him 
through with malignant eyes. He had not spoken yet. It was 
not necessary. The eyes spoke volumes. Here was bewilderment 
turned to suspicion; and suspicion turned to certainty; and cer 
tainty turned again to suspicion; and suspicion swollen into 
soul-scorching, soul-blistering hate. 

The momentary struggle between the men had attracted th: 
attention of other passengers. As the train started, an inquisitive 
traveling salesman rose and came nearer to inspect the prisoner 

“What's he done?” he asked genially. 

“Murder,” answered Maynard shortly. 

The traveling salesman’s geniality evaporated, and he move 
away abruptly. 

Maynard, watching out of the corner of his eye, saw him im- 
parting his knowledge to other passengers. 

“No, there’s no danger,” he could hear him saying: “he’s got 
him handcuffed.” 

Quite unconsciously Maynard squared his shoulders. Here was 
a new role for him! Maynard, the fugitive from society’s justice 
become Maynard, the protector of society! 

Presently nervous travelers, in groups of two and three, found 
pretexts to wander to his end of the car, there to favor the two 
men with an impartial scrutiny. 

He could overhear some of their remarks. 

“See: they’re handcuffed together!” 

“He’s a murderer. The man said so.” 

“Wonder what he’d do if he got loose!” 

An engaging flapper, towing an anxious father, surveyed them 
with interest. 

“Which one’s the murderer?” she inquired. 

Maynard might have laughed had not that been the precise 
question he had been asking himself. Oddly enough, he could 
see nothing humorous in it. 

The flapper, having been duly enlightened by her parent. 
favored captor and captive alike with a radiant smile and tripped 
on. The father, passing Maynard, nodded to him affably. Curious 
he reflected, how all his fellow-passengers had suddenly come to 
regard him as a friend! He was conscious of no reciprocal 
sentiment. Social conventions, as crystallized in certain laws, had 
made him an outcast. He felt little affection for them. By the 
merest chance the handcuffs were fastened to his left wrist in- 
stead of to his right. Had Guthrie lived, things would have 
been otherwise. For an insane instant he regretted that Guthrie 
had not lived; it would have made everything so much easier 
Guthrie, the physical enemy, could have been outwitted—but now 
that something deep in Maynard’s soul questioned and questioned 
and would not be satisfied. 

He fell to counting the mileposts as they flashed by. With 
each his security lessened. With each (Continued on page 268 
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This vivid novel deals 
with a courageous girl’s 
tumultuous adventure 
with life—by the man 
who wrote * Conflict,” 
“A Daughter of Dis- 
content” and numerous 
other notable novels. 


The Story So Far: 


ARMEL LEE had un- 

dertaken to manage a 
little run-down New Eng- 
land newspaper, the Gibeon 
Free Press, which she in- 
herited from an_ uncle, 
shortly after her graduation 
from a Michigan college. 
She found that a “ring,” of 
which Supervisor Delorme 
and wealthy Abner Fownes were leading figures, practically 
owned the town—though at the last election the people had re- 
belled and had put in office their own candidate for sheriff. Only 
a few days before Carmel’s coming, however, Sheriff Churchill 
had mysteriously vanished; and Deputy Jenney and a hunchbacked 
tavern-keeper known as Peewee Bangs, creatures of Fownes’, had 
warned Tubal not to print anything about Churchill’s disappear- 
ance 

Carmel gave a job to Evan Pell, a quaint young pedant who 
had been unfairly dismissed from his position of school superin- 
tendent, and decided to print his dynamite-laden letter of protest. 
And she also printed the following notice: 

“The editor has been warned that she will be sent to join Sheriff 
Churchill if she meddles with his disappearance. The Free Press 
desires to give notice now that it will meddle until the whole 
truth is discovered and the criminal brought to justice. If murder 
has been done, the murderers must be punished.” 

Shortly thereafter Abner Fownes called upon Carmel and of- 
fered to cancel the chattel mortgage which he held on the Free 
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“Lite insured?” 
Whitefield asked. 
*You will be my 
life-insurance, 
she made answer. 
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Press plant and which came 
due in two months, if she 
would submit all “copy” for 
the paper for his visé and 
print only material which 
had his sanction. He also 
suggested that she discharge 
Pell. 

Carmel refused, though 
she had no capital to back 
her in fighting Fownes. She, like the other townspeople, did not 
know that Fownes had played the lumber market unwisely and 
was in desperate need of money. 

Soon afterward Fownes’ henchman, the giant Deputy Jenney, 
attacked Pell in the street; and though the slighter man was 
beaten, he showed a courage which won the respect of everyone. 
And then—walking alone one night. debating her problems with 
herself, Carmel Lee saw over a hundred bottles of whisky un- 
loaded from an auto and hidden in the woods. This, then, was 
the sinister thing that she had sensed in the background of 
Gibeon’s life. 

Carmel removed one bottle of whisky and picked up a match- 
box made from a brass shotgun shell which she found lying 
near by. She then covered the bootlegger’s hoard with boughs 
just as she had found it, and with her evidence hurried back to 
Gibeon. And presently there appeared in the Free Press the 
story of her find, accompanied by a scathing editorial which 
concluded: “Find the men who hid this whisky in the woods, 
and you will have the murderers of Sheriff Churchill.” 

All rights reserved. 
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Just before this article appeared, Abner Fownes called upon 
Carmel, and to her horror, proposed marriage; she indignantly 
declined. That evening, after the publication of Carmel’s thun- 
derbolt, her office-boy came to her with the news that a dozen 
men armed with sledge-hammers were coming to wreck the Free 
Press office. 

Carmel met them with a shotgun—and used it; and when 
Pell and the printer Tubal fell upon the attackers from the rear, 
their defeat was turned to rout 

Fownes plotted again: he needed money desperately and 
planned a wholesale importation of liquor; he planned to protect 
himself by having Jenney appointed sheriff; and he planned to 
dispose of Carmel as he had made way with Sheriff Churchill. 


The Story Continues: 
“X7OU are not,” said Evan Pell to Carmel Lee, “familiar 

Y with laboratory practice—er—with chemical analysis, for 
instance?” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“I judged not,” he said, unwittingly reverting to his patroniz- 
ing manner. “However, it seems to me the individual who 
searches for truth—in the happenings of the day—would be 
better fortified for his labors if he applied the methods of the 
chemist.” 

“As, for instance?” 

“Let us suppose there has 
been a crime. The crime is 
a result—an inevitable re- 
sult of the combination of 
certain elements. Given the 
crime, the chemist should be 
able ‘to analyze it and to 
separate its elements.” 

“I believe that is the 
method of story-book detec- 
tives.” 

“No—no. This is science, 

logic. A simple example: 
You hold a substance in your 
hand; you moisten it with 
iodine; if the substance turns 
purple, you know starch is 
present. Do you see?” 

“I’m sure I don’t see.” 

“What do you think of 
Abner Fownes?” he asked 
with uncharacteristic swerv- 
ing from the subject 

“T think he is abominable.” 

“Possibly. But imperson- 
ally, as an individual—what 
then?” 

“He is a 
deceiving, 
seur.”” 

“Um! As to intelligence?” 

“As your chemist would 
say—a trace.” 

“I fear,” he 
have neglected 
him with iodine.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” he said, “that 
you have utterly failed to 
comprehend what you are 
facing—what it is you have 
to. do in this headstrong 
crusade of yours against the 
liquor-smugglers.”’ 

“What has that to do with 
Abner Fownes?” 

“That,” he said, “is the big 
question.” 

“But why should he? That 
is absurd. Perhaps the 
smugglers are using him as 
a cat’s-paw in some manner 
—but he’s rich. There’s no 
need. These men take the 
risks they must, for profit.’ 
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" never would have found 
itout,” he said to himself, 


“if | hadn't loved her.” 


Contraband 


“Miss Lee,” he said, “you—er—challenged me to investigate this 
affair. I promised to do so.....I have set about it in a 
orderly manner.” 

“So 1 imagine,” she said a trifle wearily. 

“I have started with the compound itself—with the fact tha 
we know there exists here a wholesale traffic in liquor, fro 
which a huge profit is derived. This is compounded of man 
small elements. I think we may take it as a fact that th 
hunchback Peewee Bangs is an element, that his hotel is anothe 
element, that Deputy Jenney is a rather important ingredient 
For myself, I am satisfied numerous citizens of Gibeon are ir 
volved—in the distribution and marketing of the liquor. I an 
quite certain, for instance, that the business of taking phot 
graphs is not the sole means of livelihood followed by Lancelo 
Bangs. He is, I believe, a cousin to the proprietor of the Lake 
side Hotel. These things are present in the compound, but the 
could not, joined together, cause the result we see. The princi 
pal ingredient is missing.” 

“And what is that?” 

“A daring, ruthless intelligence—able leadership, the brair 
capable of conceiving of bootlegging as an industry, and not 
as a matter of petty retailing.” 

Carmel Lee was impressed. Evan Pell possessed the quality 
of holding interest, of seeming to speak from sure knowledge 

“I think you are right, so far. What we need is t 
find this intelligence.” 

“I rather fancy I have found him. 
considerable time I have had little 
identity.” 

“Abner Fownes?” She shrugged her shoulders. “I 
dislike him—he is insufferable; but the idea is absurd 
Bumptious little men like he, secure in their wealth 
and position, do not jeopardize it.” 

“That,” said Evan, “is dependent upon their securit; 
What would you say if I were to tell you Abner 
Fownes has been on the brink of bankruptcy for 
months? What would you say if I told you this rum 
running began only after his finances became tangled? 
What would you say if I told you the major part of 
the profits from this liquor business went to maintair 
Abner Fownes in the character he has assumed, and 
his imperiled business out of the hands of his 
itors?” 

“TI would say.” she said, “that you are crazy.” 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “I am convinced 
fact.” 

‘But he has no brains. Look at him! Observe him 

“Miss Lee, it took a man of tremendous resolution 
and of very keen intelligence, to invent for himself ; 
character such as he has exhibited in Gibeon for years 
If the world supposes you are a nincompoop,—a vail 
figurehead, a puppet set up by other men.—you ar 
little in danger of arousing suspicion as to yourseli 
When a man is commonly admitted to be a fool, hi 
is safe. Fownes has been at infinite pains to pro\ 
himself a fool.” 

Carmel was far from dull. Her mind 
the keystone of the arch Pell was constructing. 
me he is on the verge of bankruptcy, and maybe you 
can convince me of the rest.” 

He told her. He itemized the contracts Fownes had 
made for the purchase of lumber, and the prices at the 
time of sale. He showed how the market had declined 
and the total sum of Fownes’ losses. “These,” he 
said, “are facts—not public, but easy to come | 
. . . . I first found the trail of them when the cashier 
of the bank asked me to assist him in an audit of the 
books. That was some months ago, when I occupic 
my official position.” 

“But if you are right, then Abner Fownes is a mu! 
derer, or an instigator of murder. Nobody can look 
at him and credit that.” 

“Abner Fownes,” said Pell, “is capable of any crim 
to preserve Abner Fownes. I have watched him, studie 
him. I know.” 

“I can’t believe it. It is incredible. No, you must b 
mistaken.” 

“Miss Lee,” said Pell solemnly, “if you wish to 
tinue to exist, if you hope to come through this a 
with your bare life, you must believe. 
believe, pretend it is a fact and act accordingly. 
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He lifted her hand to his lips. A dignity in the act made it seem the nght thing. “Good-by,” he said. “Please make haste!” 














> h get everything elise, and concentrate upon Abner Fownes. But “You must find a man, a man of courage, of public spirit. 
‘ take this warning: the moment he suspects you suspect him— You must find a man who can be relied upon, and whose name 
you will doubtless join Sheriff Churchill. I believe Churchill was will carry weight with the governor. When you find him, you 
on the road to the discovery. He would not have disappeared must go to the capital and make the governor appoint him— 
otherwise.” and you must act at once.” 
Carmel remained silent, considering. At length she spoke. “I? I go to the governor?” 
sail “You are right,” she said. “One does not insure his house because “You. If you could carry a petition, signed by a number of 
losl he believes it will burn, but in case it should burn. I shall citizens, it would strengthen you, but I don’t see how that can 
ms make believe you are right about Abner Fownes—as an insurance be done. And yet—and yet— 
policy. But where does that lead us?” “Tt must be done—secretly.”’ 
lied “To the sheriff's office,” said Pell. _“To approach one man—who would talk, who was on the other 
- What? side—would be to ruin the whole project. 
“If Jenney is appointed sheriff to succeed Churchill, where is “Nevertheless it must be done.” 
the machinery to fight Fownes? He could laugh at us. There- He shrugged his shoulders. “First find a man worthy to 
lore Jenney must not be appointed.” hold the office,” he said. 
afi “But how can that be averted?” So “I shall find him. I know Mrs. Churchill—she_ will know 
alll : think, he said, “the sole hope lies in yourself. her husband’s friends and supporters—the men who worked for 
For- n me! his election, and whom he trusted. 
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“The idea is good,” said Evan. “Suppose you act 
without delay.” 

Carmel found Mrs. Churchill in the kitchen, and in 
spite of her baking, she gave a hearty welcome to the 
visitor. 

“Set,” said Mrs. Churchill, “and lemme pour you a 
cup of tea. Always keep it simmerin’ on the back 
of the stove in case of headache.” This was a favorite 
fiction of Mrs. Churchill’s—that she suffered with her 
head and that tea was the only remedy. It would ap- 
pear, however, that she used the beverage as a preventive 
instead of a cure. 

“I'm sorry, but I haven’t time to sit this morning. 
I've come to you because you're the only person in 
Gibeon who can help me—and because you are the one 
most interested in helping me. I want to know whom to 
trust.” 

“Eh? Trust? 





Speakin’ of young men, be ye?” 

“No.” Carmel smiled as she saw the fire of match- 
making light Mrs. Churchill’s motherly eyes. “I want 
to know whom your husband trusted. I've got to find a 
man; Deputy Jenney is going to be appointed sheriff.” 

Mrs. Churchill’s eyes flashed. “In my man’s place! 
That critter!” 

“If,” said Carmel, “I can’t find an honest man—one 
like your husband—and get there first.” 

“Uh-huh!” said Mrs. Churchill ruminatively. “He 
wa’n’'t much give to talkin’, but more’n once he says 
to me, says he: ‘The’ haint many in this place I'd 
trust as fur’s I could throw ’em by the horns,’ he says. 
But I call to mind that whenever he got kind of out 
of his depth, like, and had to talk things over with 
somebody, he allus went to spend the evenin’ with 
Jared Whitefield. Him and Jared was close. I don't 
calc‘late you’d make no mistake goin’ to Jared and 
statin’ your case.” 

“Thank you,” said Carmel. 
to be wasted. Good-by.” 

She did not return to the office but walked out the 
main street, past the village cemetery, to the rambling, 
winged house from which Jared Whitefield ruled his 
thousand-acre stock-farm—a farm he had carved himself 
out of the forest, cleared, stumped and planted. She 
knew the man by sight, but had never held conversa- 
tion with him. He was not an individual to her, but a 
name. She opened the gate with trepidation, not be- 
cause she feared the reception of herself, but because 
she was apprehensive that Mr. Whitefield, when studied 
at close range, would not measure up to the stature of 
the man she felt was needed. 

A dog barked. A voice silenced the dog. Carmel noted how 
suddenly the dog quieted when the voice spoke. Then a man ap- 
peared around the corner of the house, an ax in his hand, and 
stood regarding her. He did not bow; nor did he speak. He 
merely stood, immobile, as if some cataclysm of nature had caused 
him to burst through the soil at that spot, and as if there still 
remained embedded roots of him which anchored him forever to 
the spot. He was big, straight, bearded. At first glance she 
thought him grim, but instantly decided it was not grimness but 
granite immobility. She approached and greeted him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Whitefield,” she said. 

He inclined his head and waited 

“Iam Miss Lee, proprietor of the Free Press,” she went on. 

“T know ye,” he said. 

Surely he was difficult; but for all that, she felt herself drawn 
to the man. There was a feeling that if she could scale his 
granite sides and sit upon the shelf of his shoulder, she would 
be safe—that nothing could topple him from the spot where he 
had taken root. 

“I want to talk to you, Mr. Whitefield. It is a matter of great 
importance—almost of life and death,” she said. 

“Say it,” said Jared Whitefield. 

“They're going to appoint Deputy Jenney sheriff,” she said. 

“Know it.” 

“Tt mustn’t be.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ts it safe to speak here. A word overheard—” 

“This is my yard,” said Jared, and there was much, much more 


“There’s not a moment 





A man entered from a door at the 


in the words than the mere statement of the fact. It was a decla- 


ration of independence, a guarantee. It lifted Jared out of the 
commonplace, and made a personage of him—the unquestioned 
ruler of a principality. Where he was, he ruled. 

“You know what my paper has done.” 

“Lighted matches nigh a powder-keg.” 

“I believe, and I hope to prove, there is an organization here 
for the purpose of wholesale dealing in smuggled liquor. I be- 
lieve that organization murdered Sheriff Churchill. I believe 
Jenney is a part of it, and that his appointment as sheriff is a 
move to give the criminals safety in their work. I know there 
are huge profits. At the top is some man of intelligence wh 
directs. I want to get that man.” 

“Who?” 

“I think Sheriff Churchill knew—or guessed. 
dead.” 

“Um! Wa-al?” 

“Our only chance is to block Jenney’s appointment—to get 
first to the governor with the name of another man, a man 
whose name and personality carry weight. If we can get the 
office of sheriff, we are halfway to success.” 

“Will Abner Fownes back the man you pick? 
ernor fer ye?” 

She looked at him briefly, moved a step closer and lowered her 
voice. 

“Abner Fownes,” 
chief of the rum-runners. 
Sheriff Churchill.” 


That’s why he is 


Go to the gov- 


she said, “is the man I believe to be the 
I believe he gave the word to kill 
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left... .. She choked back a scream. 


She was face to face with Abner Fownes! 


Whitefield moved for the first time. He ran a hand through 
his beard and drew a breath like a sigh. 

“Life insured?” he asked. 

“You will be my life-insurance.” 

_ She took him by surprise; his features actually changed for an 
instant. “Me?” he said. 

“When you are sheriff,” she elaborated. 

“I’m fifty. By mindin’ my business I got twenty-odd year to 
live.” : 

“He was your friend,” she said. 

There was a long silence while she watched his face; and he, 
looking over the top of her head, stared at the fields and wood- 
lands stretching to the horizon. 

“He was my friend,” said Jared Whitefield. 

“Then you will?” 

“Can’t be done. Fownes has the say.” 

“I think it can be done. Will you let me try?” 

He considered in his ponderous way. Then he turned without 
a word and walked away. He proceeded half a dozen steps and 
— halted. “Yes,” he said over his shoulder, and continued on 

is way. 


Chapter Seventeen 


ARMEL walked back rapidly, but her pace did not interfere 
with the activities of her mind. She had many things to 
reflect upon, and not the least of these was a sudden realization 
that Evan Bartholomew Pell had, of a sudden, as it were, taken 
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command. He had 
told her what to do, 
and she had done it 
without question. 
She wondered just 
what kind of man he 
would be if he ever 
came to be himself 
and came into his 
own personality. In 
addition to this, Car- 
mel, like all other 
women, could not but 
give careful consider- 
ation to a man who 
had declared his love 
for her. 

Then there was 

“Jared Whitefield,” 
‘ appraise. She liked 
him, but found her- 
self somewhat in awe 
of his granite impas- 
sivity. She had 
talked; he had lis- 
tened. He had made 
his decision, and 
wholly without ref- 
erence to herself, or 
to what she had said 
to him. He had said 
“Yes.” and walked 
out of the boundaries 
of the matter. 

What, she won- 
dered, did Gibeon 
think of Jared. How 
would he appeal to 
Gibeon as its candi- 
date for sheriff? 

She reached the of- 
fice and found Evan 
Pell waiting for her. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T’ve found the 
man, and he has 
agreed to serve.” 

“What man?” 

“Jared Whitefield,” 
she replied. 

from the beginning. 
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He nodded, almost as if he had known it 
It irritated her. 

“Vou’re not surprised at all?” she asked sharply 

“No.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because it would have required colossal stupidity to choose 
any other man—and you are not stupid.” 

She looked at Evan with curiosity, and he sustained her gaze. 
He was changed. She saw that he had been changing through 
the days and weeks, gradually, but now he seemed to have made 
some great stride and reached a destination. He did not look 
the same. His face was no longer the face of an egoistic pedant. 
It was not alone the laying aside of his great round spectacles. 
The thing lay rather in his expression and in his bearing. He 
seemed more human. He seemed larger She was em- 
barrassed. 

“The petition,” she said. “I must have that.” 

“Signatures would be easy to get. There are a hundred men 
who would sign any petition with Jared Whitefield’s name on it— 
men of standing. But to approach one man who would go to 
Abner Fownes with the story—well—” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I don’t suppose one man in a hundred realizes what is 
going on under the surface in Gibeon.” 

“We must take the risk. I’ll prepare the petitions and have 
Tubal print them—at once.” 

She sat down at her desk and wrote a moment, then got up 
and walked with staccato steps into the composing-room. Evan 
Pell stood looking after her with a (Continued on page 100) 
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ke was toward the close 
of a dinner-party at 
Kindersley Court, in Dev 
onshire, where Janet and 
I were spending a fort 
night, that our host sud 
denly directed the conver 
sation to me 

“One has heard a great 
deal of your successes 
Greyes, especially during 
your last few years at Scot- 
land Yard. What do you 
count your greatest fail- 
ure?” 

“My inability to bring 
to justice the greatest 
criminal in Europe.” I re- 
plied after a moment's 
hesitation. “I had him on 
my book for three years, 
but when I retired, he was 
still very much at large 
We have been up against 
one another continually 
Sometimes he has had the 
better of it, sometimes ] 
But the fact remains that 
though there have been at 
least a dozen misdemeanors 
which might have been 
brought home to him, he 
has slipped out of our 
hands every time we have 
formulated even a nominal 
charge.’ 

“Has he ever been in 
prison?” some one asked. 

“Never,” I replied. ‘Not 
only that, but he has never 
even been apprehended, 
never even brought before 
a magistrate.” 

“What is his name?” 
Lord Kindersley asked with 


{ ye ee ts ' a A Pg . i ‘y 
some interest 
I smiled 
“A name, with him, I C real USION 
suspect, is an affair of the 
moment. I have known 


him under a dozen different 
pseudonyms: but his real 
name is, I believe, Michael. He did me the honor to attend my “Sometimes,” she remarked, “I think it would be interesti 
wedding reception as Colonel Escombe.” to hear how the goats talk of the sheep. I expect they wou 
I happened to meet the glance of Beatrice Kindersley as I _ be able to find faults in the lives of the most perfect of us law- 
looked across the table. She drew herself up for a moment, abiders.”’ 
and I fancied that there was a steely glint in her beautiful eyes. “But tell us about this man Michael?” Lord Kindersley 
“IT met a Colonel Escombe there, whom I thought charming,” _tervened. “I remember, seven or eight years ago, hearing some- 
she said coldly. thing about the duel between you fellows at Scotland Yard and 
“It was probably our friend,” I assured her. “He is quite a wonderfully led criminal gang. Where is the fellow now?” 
the most accomplished scoundrel in Europe.” “The answer to that question,” I told him, “would bring you 
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about five thousand pounds in rewards, and possibly a bullet 
through your heart as an informer.” 

“You really couldn't lay your hand upon him at the present 
moment if you wanted to?” 

[ shook my head. 

“I shouldn’t have the faintest idea where to look for him. If 
he comes into the limelight again, my friend Rimmington at 
Scotland Yard will certainly send for me.” 

“And you would join in the hunt?” our host persisted. 


It was not until he wheeled 
his horse and | saw some- 
thing glitter in his right hand 
that | realized who he was. 


“T am not sure,” I ad- 
mitted. 

“You would do nothing 
of the sort,” Janet inter- 
vened, looking across at 
me. “That is a promise.” 

I smiled back at her re- 
assuringly. Prosperity and 
peace of mind had agreed 
with Janet. The dignity of 
wifehood sat well upon her. 
Her complexion seemed to 
have grown more creamy, 
her beautiful eyes softer, 
her carriage, always grace- 
ful, more assured. There 
was no woman in the 
county more admired than 
she—certainly no one less 
spoiled. She was absolutely 
and entirely contented with 
our simple country life. I 
sometimes think that if she 
had had her way, she would 
never have wandered at all 
outside our little domain. 
More than once, when I 
broached the subject, she 
had evaded the question of 
a visit to London or Paris; 
but curiously enough, it 
was only at that moment 
that I realized the truth. 
She still feared Michael. 

“There is just the one 
possibility,’ I remarked, 
“that I might not be able 
to evade the challenge. If 
I do not go after Michael, 
he may come after me.” 

It was precisely at this 
moment that the amazing 
event happened. We were 
a party of twelve at din- 
ner, seated at a round table 
in the center of the large 
banqueting hall of Kinders- 
ley Court. The room was 
rather dimly lighted, except 
for the heavily shaded 
for table lamps and the 
shaded electrics over. some 

on during the meal at the request of one of the guests. The two 
footmen had left the room, presumably to fetch the coffee, and 
the butler standing behind Lord Kindersley’s chair was the only 
servant in attendance. Suddenly every light in the place went 
out, and we were plunged into the most complete darkness. Con- 
versation was broken off for a moment; then there was the 
usual little medley of confused exclamations. 

“Never knew such a thing to happen before,” 
clared in an annoyed tone. “Somebody must have been tinker- 
ing with the power-house. Fetch some candles, Searle.” 

The butler turned to grope his way toward the door, but he 
was not allowed to reach it. A further sensation was in store 
for us. From various parts of the shadowy spaces on every side 
of us, little pin-points of fire blazed out and steadily approached, 
without sound or movement. One of them came to a- standstill 
immediately behind Lord Kindersley’s chair. Wielded by some 
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unseen hand, the dazzling brilliancy of a high-powered electric 
torch was flashed round upon twelve amazed faces. Then a 
strange voice broke the spellbound silence, a voice still and cold 
and perfectly modulated. Every word seemed to have the crisp- 
ness of a pistol-shot. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” the intruder said, “there is no need 
for any particular alarm. This is, to use a slang phrase, a ‘hold- 
up.’ If you all sit still and keep still and obey orders, you will 
be moderately safe. If anyone attempts to leave his chair or to 
strike a match, I, or one other of my four friends, will shoot. We 
have automatic pistols, and I trust that you will realize the ab- 
surdity of resistance.” 

“God bless my soul!”’ Lord Kindersley exclaimed. 
all my servants? How the devil did you get in?” 

“Tt is scarcely policy to let you into the secret of our methods,” 
the same cold voice continued; “but I have no objection to tell- 
ing you that we came in through the front door, that your serv- 
ants are locked up and guarded in the servants’ hall very much 
as you are, that your telephone wires are cut, your electric-light 
supply is in our hands, and the lodge-gates guarded. You ladies 
will kindly place all the jewelry you are wearing, upon the table 
in front of you. There must be no delay, please, or any attempt 
at concealment. —Madam,” the voice continued, and there was 
something terrible in its menacing quality, the torch flashing at 
the same moment into the startled face of a woman on the oppo- 
site side of the table, “if vou attempt to drop any of your jewelry 
upon the floor, or to conceal it in any way, you will force us to 
adopt measures which we should regret.” 

“What shall I do®’ the woman next to me whispered hoarsely. 
“I am wearing my emeralds—Jack implored me not to—they 
are worth twenty thousand pounds.” 

“You will have to do as the others are doing,” I told her. 
“The first act of this little drama must be played out according 
to orders.” 

She unclasped the necklace with trembling fingers, and the un- 
seen figure behind Lord Kindersley’s chair spoke again. 

“Will it be Sir Norman Greyes who struts across the stage in 
the second act?” he asked mockingly 


“Where are 


HEN I knew who was there, and I remembered that Michael 

had sworn to take my life when and how the opportunity 
offered. I was an easy mark for him, sitting there, but somehow 
the idea of assassination never had any terrors for me. 

“I may occupy the stage for a little time,” I answered, feeling 
for my wine through the darkness. “But after all, it will be the 
third act that counts. Which will you choose, I wonder, Michael 
—the gallows at Wandsworth Gaol or the electric chair at Sing 
Sing?” 

This, of course, was sheer bravado, a touch of melodrama of 
which I repented as soon as I had indulged in it. I heard the 
click of a weapon, and in the steady glare of that small circle of 
light I saw the flash upon its barrel as it drew level with my head. 
There was a silence as poignant as it was hysterical; then a cry 
from Janet rang through the room. All this time the business of 
collecting the jewelry was proceeding without interruption. 

“A familiar voice, I fancy,’ Michael said coldly as he lowered 
his weapon. “You do well to intervene, dear lady. Some day or 
other, I think that your husband will kill me or I him: but un- 
less he hunts me with a posse of policemen, it will be when we 
are both armed and the odds are even.” 

There was a little sobbing sigh from somewhere in the back- 
ground. Then the silence was broken again in less dramatic 
fashion. 

“May I speak, please?” Beatrice Kindersley asked. 

Instantly the light flashed upon her face. I was amazed at her 
composure. Her eyes were bright and sparkling, and her cheeks 
full of color. She had the air of being one of a vitally interested 
audience following the mazes of some fascinating drama. I heard 
the voice from the darkness answer her. It was no longer the 
voice I recognized. : 

“Say what you have to say as quickly as possible, please.” 

“I have put my rings and bracelets upon the table. I am 
wearing around my neck a miniature set with brilliants. It is 
not really very valuable, but it was left me by a relative. May 
I keep it?” 

The light flashed for a moment upon the pendant which she 
seemed to be holding forward for examination, flashed on the little 
heap of her jewelry upon the table. 

“Pray keep your miniature,” the voice conceded. “Do me the 
further honor, if you will, of replacing your jewelry upon your 
fingers and wrists. We are not here to rob children of their baubles.” 


’ 


The Great Elusion 


EATRICE’S laugh was a most amazing thing. It was per 
fectly natural and full of amused enjoyment. 

“IT don’t like the reflection upon my jewelry,’ she complained! 
“However, since you are so generous, I will accept your offer.” 

“Look here,” Lord Kindersley broke out, finding a certair 
courage from his niece’s complete composure, “is this a practica 
joke? Because, if so, it has gone damn’ well far enough!” 

“You will discover if it is a practical joke or not, if you at- 
tempt to leave your seat!” was the instant reply. 

“These fellows can’t think they're going to get away with a 
thing like this,” muttered Lord Harroden, the lord lieutenant 
of the county, from the other end of the table. 

“Your Lordship is mistaken,” was the confident reply from the 
unseen figure who was directing the proceedings. “I will lay 
you five to one in hundreds that we do, payment to be made 
through the personal column of the Times in thirty days’ time.” 

“Gad, he’s a cool hand!” chuckled Anstruther, the master of 
hounds, who was seated next but one to me. “I wish I could 
see his face for a moment.” 

“It would be your last if you did,” he was promptly told. 

“What if I strike a match?” a young man who was seated next 
to Beatrice Kindersley inquired. 

“I should put it out with one bullet and you with the next. 
Michael assured him grimly. “Now, ladies and gentlemen,” he 
went on, after a brief pause, “our business seems to be over. Any 
one who leaves his seat before we reach the door, will be shot 
As soon as we get there, we shall lock you in, and then you can 
commence your part of the fun as soon as you like. If you care 
for suggestions, why not leave it to Mr. Anstruther to organize 
a midnight steeplechase, everyone to choose his own mount— 
motorcar, hunter or bicycle. We sha’n’t leave much of a trail 
but for once in a while you'll be worrying something to death 
that can spit death back. Why don’t you come and try? You] 
all be welcome.” 

No one attempted a single word of reply. The little points oi 
fire were kept turned upon us while our visitors slowly retreated 
We heard the door unlocked, heard it slammed, heard it locke 
again—the signal for our emancipation. Very nearly simul- 
taneously we all started to our feet. Two of the women were 
sobbing and shrieking. The woman whose emerald necklace ha 
gone was the least discomposed of any. 

“T wouldn't have missed this show for the world,” she declared 

“T’m all for the steeplechase,” Anstruther proposed. “Gad 
that fellow would be worth hunting!” 

“Tl sack every servant in the house,” Lord Kindersley 
growled. “Curse them all, why doesn’t some one come?” 

Everyone was talking at once, without much result. We rang 
bells that made no sound and battered at the door, a somewhat 
futile proceeding as it was several inches thick. Some one found 
a box of matches, and illuminated by the fitful flame, the faces 
of the little company made a study for a Holbein. With the help 
of some chairs, I mounted to the windows, but they were too 
narrow to allow the passage of even the slimmest of us. Finally 
Lord Kindersley groped his way back to the table from the side- 
board with a fresh decanter of port in his hand. 

“Dash it all,” he exclaimed, “let’s have another glass of wine! 
I don’t mind telling you that I’m shaking all over. It was like 
having the Lord High Executioner behind one’s chair. His pistol 
was real enough, too. I felt it once against my neck. Ugh!” 


_ asked me a question from somewhere in the 
shadows. 

“Greyes,” he said, “you were speaking of a famous criminal, a 
man named Michael. You called that fellow—” 

“That was the man,” I told him. 

The drama of it all was curiously poignant. We sat around in 
the match-lit darkness, talking in disjointed fashion, waiting until 
such time as the servants might find their way to our relief. 

“Greyes seems to me to be the lucky man,” Lord Harroden 
remarked. “He could have settled scores with you, all right— 
potted you like a sitting rabbit, any moment he wanted to.” 

“Quite true,” I admitted. “But the one thing which has made 
the pursuit of Michael so fascinating is that he is the sort of man 
who would never shoot a sitting rabbit. He spoke the truth 
when he said that the end would come when one or the other 
of us was driven into a corner and both were armed ..... So 
far as I am concerned,” I added, glancing across at Janet, “I am 
rather inclined to let it be a drawn battle. The hunting of men 
is a great sport, but the zest for it passes with the years.” 

Release came at last; another key to the apartment where we 
were imprisoned was found; the door was thrown open, and a 
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I watched the two figures. 


stream of servants with lamps and candles entered. A few min- 
utes of incoherent exclamations followed. It seemed that the 
servants’ hall had been locked at both ends and guarded in the 
same way as the banqueting hall; the guests’ bedrooms had been 
systematically ransacked, and it became clear that the marauders 
must have numbered at least fifteen or twenty. The orders which 
Lord Kindersley roared out were almost pitifully ineffective. In 
due course we discovered that the telephone-wires had indeed 
been cut, that every motorcar in the garage had been rendered 
useless, the stables emptied and every horse driven out into the 
Park. We were seventeen miles from a market town and five 
miles from a village, and the moor which stretched from the park 
gates led across the loneliest part of England. The more we 
discussed it, the more we realized that it was, without doubt, a 
most amazing coup. 


ATURALLY, the press devoted a great deal of attention to 
; a robbery of such sensational magnitude, and _ several 
journalists and photographers traveled down specially from London 
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I waved my hand in farewell, but Michael never once turned back. 


in search of material. The fact that I was one of the guests 
at Kindersley Court, and my wife among the victims of the rob- 
bery, gave a certain piquancy to the affair of which the facile 
pens of some of my literary acquaintances took full advantage. 
Rimmington himself came down from Scotland Yard with two 
of his shrewdest assistants, but as he acknowledged to me upo 
the third night after their arrival, the whole affair had been carried 
out with such amazing foresight that it seemed impossible to 
lay hold anywhere of a clue. 

A large reward was offered for the recovery of any portion of 
the jewels, the total value of which was estimated at something 
over two hundred thousand pounds, and every outlet from th 
country was carefully watched; but neither in Paris, London no} 
Amsterdam was there the slightest movement among the known 
dealers in stolen gems. The little company of robbers seemed, 
indeed, to have driven away in their cars, and within a mile and 
a half of the front door of Kindersley Court, to have vanished 
from the face of the earth. No shepherd upon the moors had seen 
them pass; none of the inhabitants (Continued on page 114) 
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T was seven o’clock, a full hour past the usual time, when 

Lotty Ganby got home to her furnished room at Mrs. Man- 
rin’s. The day at the office had been a terror. Dorgan, the boss, 
ad gone on the rampage again; and as if that hadn't been enough, 
ym her way home she'd stopped in at a delicatessen to get a little 
something for dinner; and when she handed out a two-dollar bill 
n payment, the clerk behind the counter got fresh and tried to 
10ld out on the change. The bill was a one-spot, not a two, he'd 
wanted to make believe; but Lotty was too old a hand on upper 
Broadway to let any half-baked short-change artist put over one 
ike that’ on her. Before she'd finished with the fellow, he was 
lad to give back her money and duck away into the back of 
he store. 

Some day Lotty meant to give Dorgan a little of the same sort 
of talk. “An earful,” she called it; but just at present Lotty con- 
cluded that discretion might be the better part of valor. Jobs 
were scarce, this season; and with her growing years—she was 
wenty-seven—for the first time in her embattled career she’d 
‘elt herself getting panicky. In three years she would be thirty; 
ind she knew what that meant. You haven’t at thirty the zip 
ind pep you used to have; and once fellows like Dorgan got wise 
‘0 that it’s shake-a-day-day, good night for yours. 

Things, though, were in a bad way at the Judko Realty. A 
month before, the firm’s head partner had died—or rather, he 
iad been killed, it seems; for in crossing upper Broadway near 
he office, Mr. Terry, the old gentleman in question, had been 
‘un down by a delivery truck. Since then, things at the office 
vad been going from bad to worse. 

That afternoon Sample, the old bookkeeper, had been fired. 
[Three days before this Dorgan had bounced Mott, the outside 
nan. Miss Filene, the head stenographer, had been sacked a 
week before. It was pretty queer, in fact, the way Dorgan had 
een making a clean sweep of all the old employees. That wasn’t 
ill that had happened, though. Lotty was helping old Mr. Sample 
m with his coat and trying to comfort him, when Dorgan stuck 
1is head outside the private office and glared at her. “Tag! 
“m it,” Lotty mentioned to herself; and a cold shiver ran down 
rer spine as Dorgan beckoned to her. “How long you been 
yorking here?” he demanded. 

When Lotty told him, Dorgan gave a grunt. “Get “me those 
oklahoma farm deeds. Get ’em in a hurry, too,” he directed. 

Lotty got them in a hurry. 

Uptown real-estate was the firm’s specialty. The farm deeds 
were a side issue—a speculation old Mr. Terry had made; and 
~otty grinned as she dug the deeds out of the safe. They had 
ilways made Dorgan swear. However, if Dorgan meant to sack 
mly the firm’s old employees, Lotty concluded she had a chance. 
ft was only for three or four months that she had been working 
‘or the Judko Realty. 
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The very interesting story of a 
girl who decided to look out for 
little Lotty oniy by the author 
of ** Rich Man, Poor <Man,” 
“© Smoke” and other good one 
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Before that, Lotty had worked for another realty company ; 
and before that, for still another. It would be hard, in fact, to 
say for just how many such concerns Lotty, in her time, had 
worked; for even she had lost the count. They were like the 
furnished rooms she’d occupied. 

Lotty came from Watkins, N. Y.; and ever since, just as she'd 
been hunting the perfect employer, she had been hunting the 
perfect furnished room. It doesn’t exist, perhaps—the perfect 
furnished room; or if it does, Lotty never had found it. Either 
the rooms were too small or too grubby; or if they were larger 
and cleaner, they were too expensive; and whenever she did find 
one that was right in size and price, there was always something 
wrong With the other roomers or the landlady. The roomers 
were noisy or they were intruding; and if they happened to be all 
right, the landlady was either a cat, or far too friendly. The 
catty kind made remarks when the lodgers got in late; and the 
other sort either wore your clothes when you were out, or were 
forever dropping in for a chat, the chat consisting usually of a list 
of troubles as long as your arm. And Lotty had troubles of her 
own. The furnished room, in short, has its failings just as em- 
ployers have. Lotty knew. For nine years now, nearly ten, she 
had been assiduously hunting the two; and the nearest she had 
come to either was, respectively, Mrs. Mangin’s and the Judko 
Realty. 

“Huh!” 

The remark, in its energy, conveyed Lotty’s emphatic opinion 
of the two, of Dorgan especially. ‘Tough papers” was her idea 
of the situation. Dorgan was the limit. Lotty thought, though, 
she could guess a reason why Dorgan all at once had taken to 
running amuck. A nephew was old Mr. Terry’s heir; and the 
nephew had come to New York to settle up his share in the 
business. “The boob,” Dorgan called him; and that afternoon 
Lotty had seen him for the first time. Dorgan was right, she 
guessed. She wondered, in fact, what sort of game Dorgan would 
slip over on him. The nephew looked it. However, Lotty had 
herself to think about. From all the signs it was going to be 
a hard winter for the poor. 

Lotty’s room was at the third floor back of the rooming-house; 








and she had reached the 
second floor and was trudg- 
ing upward, when a door at 
the back of the dim hall 
opened, and a_ wrappered 
figure emerged. It was Mrs. 
Mangin. “That you, 
deary?” gushed the landlady. 

It was, but Lotty didn’t respond in kind. 


The day before she 
had caught Mrs. Mangin wearing her best chip hat and ostrich 


feather; and she had told her what she thought of it. But Mrs. 
Mangin seemed to bear no grudge. “There was a gempmun 
callin’ jus’ now,” she beamed. 

“For me?” exclaimed Lotty. As callers, “gempmun” espe- 
cially, were a rarity in her cosmos, she stared at the landlady 
perplexed. “Did he leave his name?” she asked. 

The caller neither had left his name, nor was Mrs. Mangin 
able to describe him. “I hadn’t me wrapper on, you know,” she 
explained, “so I jus’ put me head out the third-floor front and 
hollered down to him. Was you expectin’ anyone in particular?” 
she inquired archly. 

Lotty wasn’t. Neither was she in any mood for Mrs. Mangin’s 
arch rejoinders. She pushed open the door of her room. 

“Hullo, girly,” she said. 

There was no one in the room. Pinned to the wall beside her 
bureau, however, was a calendar, the advertisement of a fire- 
insurance company; and it was to this she addressed the greeting. 
The calendar, a three-tone color print of exotic hue, depicted a 
young girl in a riding-habit standing with her arm around the 
neck of a sleek, glossy horse. Beside the girl was a large liver- 
and-white dog; and the three, girl, horse and dog, were looking 
over a hedge of bright scarlet roses. The picture was entitled: 
“Thoroughbreds!” 

Lotty adored it. She had the sneaking idea that in different 
surroundings, and clad, of course, in different clothes, she herself 
might have looked like the girl in the riding-habit—been a 
thoroughbred too. Laying down the packet of chipped beef, the 
roll and the peanut butter she’d bought at the delicatessen, Lotty 


“I'll take a ham—” she'd begun, when the hard, 
calculating look crept into her eyes again. “Bring 
mea broiled live lobster,”’ ordered Lotty. 


addressed the girl 
again: 
“How’s trices, 
deary? D’you have a 
nice long day in the 
country? That’s nice. 
I had a nice day too. 
Aint the sunshine been 
grand!” 
Grand? Lotty’s desk 
was backed up against 
the partition in a dim, 
close corner of the of- 
fice; and the only light 
that illumined it was 
the incandescent bulb 
hanging over her ma- 
chine. Never for an 
instant, though, would 
she have admitted this 
to the girl in the rid- 
ing-habit. Much less 
would she have di- 
vulged that the two- 
dollar bill the fellow at 
the delicatessen had 
tried to rook out of her 
was the only two-spot she had in the world. In other words, it 
was Lotty’s aim to make herself a “Thoroughbred.” It’s a great 
life, if you don’t weaken, Lotty often reflected. 

As she turned away from the calendar, though, the smile on 
Lotty’s face waned perceptibly. Laying her hat on a chair, she 
sat down on the edge of her bed. Her chin she put in her hand; 
and for a long while she sat there, staring straight before her. 

Lotty was thinking hard. What’s more, it was around herself 
that her thoughts revolved. Something was wrong. What it was 
she didn’t know exactly; but for the first time Lotty, in her own 
sage terms, was “getting wise to herself.” For nine years, now, 
nearly ten, she’d been batting round upper Broadway, hiking from 
one job to another; and what had it all brought her? She was 
just a drifter, a tramp typewriter skirt. The words are Lotty’s. 
But how had it happened? What was the trouble, anyway? It’s 
everyone for yourself on upper Broadway, Lotty knew; and had 
she been too “easy,” too much of an “easy mark?” Why didn’t 
she think of herself sometimes? Maybe if she’d done that, she’d 
have been somewhere now, living in a flat with a kitchenette, for 
all she knew—not camping out at Mrs. Mangin’s. Maybe, too, 
she’d be married—hitched to some fellow with money. Was she 
after all nothing but a rube? Lotty’s jaw hardened momentarily. 
Well, she’d see now! She’d find out while she was about it! If it 
was everyone for yourself, Lotty guessed she’d let upper Broad- 
way learn she wasn’t so easy as it thought. 

Rising from her bed, her jaw set and her face grim, Lotty 
drifted back to the bureau. 

Cooking at Mrs. Mangin’s is not allowed. A Lotty cared 
for that, though; and she had locked the doo: 1 lighted the 
gas preparatory to setting the chipped beef on to warm, when all 
at once she halted, her head cocked, her air alert, listening. The 
next instant she seized the stew-pan and thrust it into the bureau- 
drawer. The roll and the peanut butter ske disposed of likewise. 
Meanwhile, from far below in the dim, adumbrous depths of the 
rooming-house, a frail murmur rose, the echo of a distant voice: 
“Miss Lotty! Ooo-hoo! Oh, Miss Lo-otty!” 

It was Mrs. Mangin. Whenever any of the lodgers were wanted 
below, she shouted up from the foot of the stairs. If this failed 
to fetch them, Mrs. Mangin climbed another flight and called 
again. Did the desired one still fail to respond, the landlady toiled 
up another flight, yodling as she came. She had reached the sec- 
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ond floor, was already mounting tc the third ere Lotty, her culi- 
nary arrangements hidden, unlocked the door and leaned over the 
stair-rail. 

“Well?” asked Lotty. 

“Your gempmun friend’s come back, deary,” 
Mangin coyly. ‘He's sittin’ in the parlor.” 

Silently, Lotty went back to her room 

Her face, as she glanced at it in the glass, was again white 
and moist. Trouble of sort! She felt it in her bones. 
Dabbing the moisture from her brow, she smiled up nervily at 
the girl in the riding-habit 

“I'll be back in a moment, deary,” she chirped 

The chromo-girl smiled back in return. That was, in faci, what 
Lotty liked so much about her. She had a smile for everything. 

Five minutes later the chromo-girl was still smiling her per- 
petual smile, when there was a quick footfall on the stairs, the 
door burst open and Lotty reappeared. But what a Lotty! 
[The door she slammed; and for a moment she leaned against it. 
She was breathing swiftly; and again her face was startled, 
moist. This time, though, it was not with apprehension. 

Darting abruptly toward the bed, Lotty dived beneath it 
When she emerged, she had a hat box in her hands. From the 
hat box she dragged out a hat, a chip hat with an ostrich feather 
curved about it. As Lotty jammed it on her head, she was mur- 
muring wildly: ‘Well, what d’you know about that! What d’you 
know about that!” 

If the girl in the riding-habit had any reflections to make, it 

was certain she did not voice them. 
Lotty, however, lacked that same high- 
bred reticence. She lacked, too, at the 
moment, the girl's frank, friendly smile. 


beamed Mrs. 


some 


“What you want >?"’ he snapped. 
“I want a raise,” she answered. 


Everyone for Y ourself 


Her face, though she smiled, was hard, caiculating—not at all 
the face of the old gay-hearted Lotty; and with the hat tilted rak- 
ishly on her head, she snatched up her gloves, handkerchief and 
jacket. 

A harsh laugh escaped her. 

“It’s the boob!” said Lotty. “The boob’s downstairs—old Mr 
Terry’s nephew; and he’s come and ast me out to dinner!” 

Then, her face still hard, still calculating, Lotty slammed 
door behind her, and went scuttling down the stairs. ... . 

The Calthorp Terrace is one of those exclusive upper Broadway 
resorts that cater exclusively to those with exclusive pocket 
books. Once Lotty Ganby had dined there—it was with a shoe. 
buyer from Watkins, N. Y., her home town; but Lotty, it 
might be said, had not enjoyed the experience. She had nearl; 
died of it. Oysters, a “raw” on the half-shell, cost half a dollar 
there; and the celery with them is another fifty cents. Whe: 
you get down to the real food, though—the fish, the entrée, the 
roast, the salad and the sweet—as Lotty said, it’s murder. The 
shoe-buyer from Watkins had been set back a dollar twenty-five 
for a single portion of liver and bacon—think of ordering liver 
anyways, at a swell joint like that! And when the check cam 
the shoe-buyer had made a yell. It was pretty fierce, Lott 
long had remembered. She wasn’t going to be let in like 
again. 

A rotisserie was down Broadway near the corner; and as L 
and the boob drew near it, she spoke abruptly. 

“Ever try one of these, Mr. Jessup? The chicken they 
is swell—all the gravy you want with it, too.” 

She'd already looked him over. In her new philosophy of 
ting what was coming to her, Lotty had figured he was good f 
about a couple of dollars—the meal, and after that, maybe a movie 
show. Aside from that, though, the way the rube had come 
asked her out! It was so queer, in fact, that she would 
thought twice about accepting if she hadn’t meant to find 
why he’d hunted her up. His explanation that he wante 
talk about his uncle was pretty thin. 

The boob stopped and looked through the plate-glass wit 
of the rétisserie. The view within revealed a tall open firey 
in front of which rows of meats and plucked, naked fowls truss¢ 
on steel rods revolved slowly, their momentum derived fri 
series of cogs and chains driven by an electric motor. On th 
fixed his eve. Then he smiled with amusement. 

“Looks like a machine- 
doesn’t it?” he tittered. 

Lotty was a little startle 
She’d thought he’d fall for 
all—the ducks, the chickens an 
the machinery—the way all 
other rubes from out of 
always did; but the fel 

seemed to take it 
a joke. That 
queer, too; for 
nearer view 
Mr. Terry’s nepnew 
seemed to have 
and hick written 
over him. He was 
a sort of haysee 
though, that Lott 
didn’t remember t 
have seen before 
a tall, wiry chat 
with drooping yel- 
low mustaches an 
a tanned, wind-bit 
ten face. He 
looked, in fact, like 
some of those “cow 
punchers” Lotty ha 
seen in the movies 
On his head, to 
was one of thos 
flap-brimmed so! 
hats those fellows always wear. Com 
scious, though, of the glances te 
passers-by directed at him, Lott) 
hurried the boob along. 
“Let’s try some place with 4 
band,” he suggested. 


Lotty leaped at it. “The chop 
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suey joints all have 


first —celery and 





a mechanical piano,” 
she responded. “If 
you drop a nickel in 
the slot, they play 
tunes.” Her idea 
was, if she could get 
him off the street, 
people wouldn’t stare 
so. In the Chink 
places, too, they have 
booths; she could 
steer him into one. 
By now she’d be- 
gun to regret picking 
the boob to practice 
on. The philosophy 


of getting all that 
was coming to her 
was all right, of 


course; but it seemed 
to have its draw- 
backs. She began to 
feel a sneaking sense 
of pity for the fel- 
low. He wasn’t so 
bad-looking, after 
all; and if he’d only 
had on decent 
clothes, the Broad- 
way sort, he might 
even have looked like 
something. Her 
inspiration, however, 
about the chop-suey 
place seemed to hang 
fire. “An orchestra’s 
what I want,” her 
companion avowed, 
“violins, flutes and 
all that sort of thing. 
Here's the place 
now!” he exclaimed, 
eagerly grabbing her 
arm. 

Lotty gave a gasp. 








then 
one for 
After 


| olives with it; 
the lobster, 
each of us. 
that we'll have 
chicken and _§ fresh 
asparagus, a salad to 
follow, then a sweet. 
Do you like Nessel- 
rode pudding?” he 
inquired of Lotty. 
Lotty looked as if 
she were in a trance. 
The lobster, two por- 
tions, was seven dol- 
lars; the chicken was 
three-fifty more; and 
asparagus at that 
time of year was a 
dollar twenty-five a 
portion. Then there 





were the soup, the 
olives and the celery, 
the salad and the 
Nesselrode pudding. 
The pudding alone 
was ninety cents a 
throw; and a swift 


mental calculation 
told her the boob had 
already sunk himself 
about fourteen dol- 
lars in the hole. 
Well, it was for 
him to worry. “Yes, 
I like Nesselrode,” 
said Lotty, her voice 
as hard as her face. 
Inwardly, though, 
she felt a pang. The 
man across the table 
looked so easy, so 
innocent, that she 
was almost tempted 
to call back the 
waiter and cancel the 


ents SS 











It was the Cal- pudding. It would 
thorp Terrace. The “Say! What're you grinning at ? Ever been up against a : him “ dollar 
new Lotty meant to it yourself ?”” She snatched the calendar from the wall. eighty, anyways. 


sting her easy mark; 
but she never meant 
to sting him like that. Chicken at the rétisserie was sixty cents 
a portion; here it was a dollar seventy-five. The man with the 
flap-brimmed hat, however, seemed not to hear her exclama- 
tions. His hand on her arm, he guided her deftly through the 
doorway; and a moment later she found herself inside and ush- 
ered to a table. 

In a daze Lotty looked about her. The same head-waiter to 
whom the shoe-buyer from Watkins had squealed about the 
check led them to their seats; but thank goodness, he didn't 
seem to recognize her. Thank goodness, too, the table he’d given 
them was in a secluded corner. As it was, the other diners had 
stared pretty openly at her escort. 

That wasn’t all she had to think about, either. If he got to 
putting in any rough work with his knife or a toothpick the way 
the shoe-buyer from Watkins had—well! But never mind. 
“What would you like to eat?” the boob asked politely; and 
Lotty made a grab at a bill-of-fare. 

The cheapest item on it was ham sandwiches. 
ham—” she'd begun, when all at once she remembered. She 
wasn’t there for her health, was she? The hard, calculating 
look crept into her eyes again. “Bring me a broiled live lobster,” 
ordered Lotty. 

“Broiled lives,” at Calthorp, are three dollars and fifty cents 


“T’ll take a 


a portion. If its significance sank into her companion, though, 
he did not show it. “What would you like with it?” he inquired, 
calmly. 


Lotty glanced at him narrowly. 
ever, she couldn’t detect it. 
faltered, 


The tan-faced man looked up at the waiter. 


If he was stringing her, how- 
“The lobster’s enough, I guess,” she 


“A thin soup 


aren’t you?” 


his eyes drifted to the cloth. 
inquired, his air idle. 


“just why, anyways, did you hunt me up tonight? 
like to know, you know,” she insinuated. 


“Your grandmother!” only she didn’t. 
to know?” she rejoined idly. 


However, he gave her 
no chance. 

She awoke from her reflections to find him gazing at her fixedly. 
“Eh? What's wrong?” exclaimed Lotty, grabbing wildly at her 
hat. 

It was at the hat with its curled plume he was looking. 

“I was thinking how pretty it looked,” he smiled. 

“Oh!” mumbled Lotty. 

She was beginning to feel queer now. There was something 
real funny, in fact, about the adventure, her companion too; and 
she shot another glance at him. The shoe-buyer from Watkins 
had said something about Lotty and her hat, but what he’d said 
was fresh. With the man across the table, though, it was differ- 
ent. He wasn’t fresh—just simple. “You're from out West, 
she asked, making conversation. 


He was from Texas, it appeared; and Lotty nodded. She re- 
membered hearing Dorgan say so. 
“Dorgan?” Her companion glanced at her quickly. After it, 


“What else did Dorgan say?’ he 


Dorgan had said a lot. From her desk beside the partition 


Lotty was able to hear a good deal that went on in Dorgan’s 
office; but what he’d said she wasn’t likely to repeat. 
Least of all what Dorgan called him usually. 


Hardly! 


The question she evaded. “Say, be nice now,” said Lotty: 
I'd kind of 


He smiled agreeably. “I thought I’d told you, Miss Lotty; I 


wanted to hear about my-uncle,” he replied. 


His uncle? She smiled inwardly. She was tempted to remark, 


“What was it you wished 
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In the glow of the shaded electric lamps her companion’s tanned 
face and gray, easy eyes had taken on a new expression for 
Lotty. About his looks was something real likable, in fact. His 
face, at any rate, looked a good sight more simple and straight- 
forward than most of the faces she saw regularly on upper B'way. 
It wasn’t as if he was always on the jump, ready to do some 
one. Probably that was the boob of it, though. 

At Lotty’s idle query he looked up. “You used to have charge 
of my uncle’s papers, didn’t you? Do you happen to know any- 
thing about that farm he owned, the one in Oklahoma?” he 
inquired. 

Did she know anything about it? Lotty almost gave a jump. 
“What about the farm?” she countered. 

The boob smiled boyishly. 

“It’s like this, Miss Lotty: I came to New York to settle up 
my share in my uncle’s business. I don’t know what it’s worth, 
but it’s not much, I guess; and that’s what's troubling me. It’s 
on account of Mr. Dorgan. He’s been so nice and fine—” Lotty 
gave another start. Dorgan nice? Dorgan fine? She could have 
laughed. ‘“He’s been so square, Miss Lotty, that I want to do 
the right thing by him. You understand, don’t you?” he inquired 
anxiously. 

OTTY didn’t. “What’s the farm got to do with it?” she 
questioned. 

The boob told her, his face anxious. The New York realty 
business, he understood, had gone to the bad. Dorgan, though, 
in spite of this had offered to settle by taking the New York end 
and giving him, the nephew, the Oklahoma farm land. Lotty’s 
mouth, as she listened, dropped open. 

“Give you that! Give you the farm!” she ejaculated. 

The boob nodded. “It’s very valuable, isn’t it?” he said. 

Lotty could have laughed in his face. Valuable? The property, 
as she had heard Dorgan tell old Mr. Terry more than once, was 
nothing but “sagebrush and jack rabbits.”” And Dorgan meant to 
give that to the boob for his share! Give him that for a business 
worth thousands! It was murder; that was what it was. 

The words were on her lips. She had almost uttered them, 
when all at once with a gasp, a sudden, swift intake of her 
breath, Lotty checked herself abruptly. 

A thought, an inspiration, leaped into her mind. On upper 
Broadway,—all along that classic thoroughfare, for that matter, 
—it’s everyone for yourself, isn’t it? It seemed so, at any rate, 
to Lotty; and as again she shot a quick, sharp look at her com- 
panion, her face once more took on the look it had worn for the 
first time that night, the look of hard and calculating cunning. 

“Well, you’re going to take the farm, aren't you?” inquired 
Lotty. 

“But it’s so much more valuable,” he protested anxiously. “The 
rest of the business is hardly worth anything, is it?” 

“You should worry!” said Lotty harshly. 

The boob gave her a prolonged glance. 
in his seat, his eyes falling. 

“Here comes the soup,” he said..... 

It was after midnight when Lotty got back to Mrs. Mangin’s. 
The boob, it seems, had panned out better than she had even 
dreamed. After the dinner they had gone on to a theater, a real 
show, not just a movie—and then to another big place for sup- 
per. The funny thing about it, though, was that the more the 
boob had been stung, the better he seemed to like it. It was as 
if he was used to the way the big Broadway places sting you. 
Even when he’d bought Lotty a big bunch of violets and the 
flower-girl at the place had bumped him a V-spot for the bou- 
quet, he hadn’t squealed. It was like that, though, with simps. 
When they had a little money, they seemed to like the feel of it 
slipping through their fingers. 

At times, though, Lotty’s early qualms had returned. More 
than once a pang had stabbed her. However, it was too late 
now to think of that. If it’s everyone for yourself, the Broad- 
way slogan, she certainly had caught on. She had never had 
such an evening. 


Then he leaned back 


FTER the supper, the fellow had brought her home in a cab. 

Then, when they reached Mrs. Mangin’s and he’d opened 
the door for her with her latchkey, he took off his hat. “Well, 
good night,” he said. 

“Good night,” responded Lotty; but the boob didn’t go. 

The shoe-buyer from Watkins, when he took Lotty home, took 
her in a street-car; and at the door he’d tried to kiss her. Lotty 
wasn’t the sort, though, to stand anything like that—not from 
any short-skate like the buyer, anyways; but her escort this 
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evening evidently had no such design. Maybe it was because he 
lacked the nerve. “I wonder,” he said hesitantly, “if you’d mind 
going out sometime again. If you would, I’d be mighty glad— 
that is,’ he added awkwardly, “if you like me enough.” 

Another pang stabbed Lotty. The pang, however, she resolutely 
ignored. 

“Make it tomorrow night,” said Lotty brazenly. 

The boob was delighted. Shaking hands with her politely, he 
ran down the steps like a schoolboy and jumped into the cab 
Lotty grinned to herself as she closed the door behind her. 

The house was dark and silent. Evidently the rest of the 
roomers were all in bed; but as she reached the second floor, a 
door at the end of the dim hall opened, and again a wrappered 
figure emerged. “That you, deary?” gurgled Mrs. Mangin. 

“What do you want?” demanded Lotty. 

In the light of the feeble gas-jet her face was again hard and 
calculating. She had been thinking as she toiled up the stairs 
and that, no doubt, was the cause of it. Mrs. Mangin was gaz- 
ing at Lotty, her face subdued. A sigh escaped her. “Could you 
come in and have a little chat, deary?” she inquired pathetical|) 
almost hungrily; “I’ve been feelin’ awful lonesome all this evenii 
I was hopin’ you’d come in.” 

The hardness in Lotty’s face hardened. “You go get into bed 
she said bluntly, her tone harsh. “I’m not going to sit around al! 
night.” 

Rebuffed, Mrs. Mangin looked startled. Lotty never before 
had talked to her like this. “What’s wrong, deary?” she asked 
anxiously. ‘Are you sick or anything?” 

Lotty didn’t reply. 

Halfway up the stairs, however, the echo of a long-drawn breath 
a sigh, came to her from the floor below; and for a moment she 
hesitated. She was tempted to turn back, to go comfort the 
lonely Mrs. Mangin; but ere she did so, she remembered. [If it’s 
everyone for yourself, you’ve got to play the game; and squelch- 
ing her momentary weakness, Lotty climbed the stairs and pushed 
open the door of her room. 

Beside the bureau the girl in the riding-habit smiled her per- 
petual smile, but Lotty did not return it. Throwing off her hat 
and jacket, she again sat on the edge of the bed, her chin upon her 
hand. 

Her face had hardened even more. Her eyes, too, had grown 
evasive. Every time they chanced toward the picture, the little 
group of “Thoroughbreds,” they leaped away again. What she 
was thinking about, who knows? All at once, however, as her 
eyes roved unconsciously toward the calendar, she leaped to her 
feet with a start and a sharp exclamation and darted toward the 
bureau. She snatched the calendar from the wall. 

“Say! What’re you grinning at, anyhow? A lot you know 
about it! Ever been up against it yourself, hey?” snapped Lotty 

Stuffing the calendar into a drawer, she flung off her clothes 
put out the light, and scrambled into bed. 

“Huh! Tl show ’em!” said Lotty to herself savagely. 


HE Jupxo Reatty Company is one of those concerns that 
flourish on upper Broadway—all cut from the same pattern 

The furnishings are of varnished oak, the oak yellow and the 
varnish shiny; and hanging on the walls are large photographs of 
flat-buildings and private dwellings. They too are framed in 
varnished oak; and every time Lotty Ganby gazed at them, which 
wasn’t often, since Dorgan didn’t encourage gazing,—that is, at 
anything but the work,—loathing descended into her soul. The 
photographs she detested. She detested also all the rest of the 
varnish and the oak. Why real-estate offices couldn’t be made 
human, instead ef looking like the showroom of a casket fac- 
tory, she never could understand. A nice red-plush rug on the 
floor, and the chairs upholstered in the same material, would have 
been so much more to her taste. 

This morning, though, Lotty wasn’t thinking of that. It was a 
new Lotty that breezed in this morning at the realty company 

The office opened at nine. It was twenty minutes after the 
hour, however, when Lotty sauntered in. “You'll catch it,” one 
of the typists, a new girl, greeted her. Dorgan already was there; 
and according to the girl, Dorgan was also “raising aitch.” But 
judging from Lotty’s air, Dorgan could raise all the letters in the 
alphabet, for all Lotty cared. “What’s the morning’s hate this 
morning?” she inquired idly. 

The other girl gave a shrug. “Search me, deary. All I know 
is, I came in early; and the minute I did, he opened up on me.” 

“For being early!” Lotty, in fact, had reason for her surprise. 

“You said it,” said the girl. “He had the books out of the 
safe, working on them; and when he saw (Continued on page 158) 
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He is well worth knowing, is Vacobson, 
and you will rejoice in the elemental 
fury which enabled him to save Sally 
Divine. ... A remarkable story by 
one of the younger writers whose work 
has of late attracted much attention. 


> 
~Yacobson 


By 


- 


STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


b Ggeengemes should never have been a waiter. His hands 

were so big that seeing them fumble with spoons and cups 
was like watching a steam shovel try to pick up rice-grains; and 
his feet were so big they tripped him whenever he hurried; and 
his chest and legs were so big they bulged out of the biggest dress- 
suit they could find him as if they had tried to put him back 
into short-clothes. But the union had called a sudden strike the 
previous evening, just before dinner-time—a strike that swept 
even the kitchen and dining-room of the Ritz-Plaza bare; and 
worried assistant-managers were running around with napkins over 
their arms, incredibly meek of speech but praying voicelessly 
and continuously for anything that could carry a tray two feet 
without spilling it, to stop the gap till the union and the hotel- 
men’s association could come to terms. So Yacobson, after three 
hours’ confused intensive training in service-wagons and finger- 
bowls, attained in a day what should be the godlike dream of all 
good waiters—full charge of two tables in the Lucrezia Borgia 
Room of the Ritz-Plaza Hotel. 

The papers had played up the strike in their reddest ink, and 
even at half-past seven the room held only a scattering of clients 
—which was fortunate for Yacobson. And the first of his tables 
was taken by a red-faced old gentleman so interested in market- 
reports that the only things he noticed about his food were its 
arrival and departure—which was still more fortunate. For 
Yacobson, in spite of his three hours’ drill and some _ beauti- 
fully contradictory instructions by a frantic sub-superintendent, 
still understood very little of what he was about. Perhaps he 
was hampered by his imperfect command of English, which 
hardly extended as yet beyond “Yas,” “No,” and the names of 
the commoner edibles in a one-armed lunch. Indeed, if he had 
been able to read Dr. Eliot’s Five-foot Shelf, it is doubtful 
whether he would ever have sought for his present grandeur, 
even; for Yacobson at home was a firm if inarticulate member 
of the Danish Socialist Party and thoroughly approved of the 
principle of strikes. Still, a week or so of picking up an existence 
from soup-kitchens and bread-lines can change political opinions 
with magic ease. In Yacobson they had developed a hunger 
almost larger than Yacobson. 

Then this job had come—and a meal before he actually went 
to work! Not a real meal for such as Yacobson, but still a meal 








At present Yacobson’s mental horizon was bounded only by the 
conviction that as long as he kept the job, there would be meals. 

The red-faced gentleman dug an absent spoon into his ice- 
cream. Yacobson, eying him wolfishly from afar, grinned sud- 
denly. This was pretty easy, after all, this being a swell waiter, 
except for the stiff shirt and collar. They pinched; and his sleeves 
were too short—he tried to pull one of them farther down with 
his paw till a noise of ripping cloth arrested him. The white 
coat he used to wear in the Busy Beaver Lunch was a lot sweller, 
really. They fed you better there too—they gave you enough. 
He sighed regretfully. Still, he hadn’t broken anything here, so 
far. And at the end of the week when he got his pay, he could 
go somewhere and really eat. 

The red-faced gentleman wanted coffee. Yacobson brought it 
—a big cup, lukewarm and half of it in the saucer, an honor it 
shared for a time with Yacobson’s thumb. But Consolidated 
Toothpicks had closed at 92, and the red-faced gentleman didn’t 
notice. Yacobson turned away—and saw the party. 


T was eight o’clock. The room had filled up a little, front 

and center—Yacobson’s tables were near the wall toward the 
pantry-doors. The party moved toward them—a party in evening 
clothes, three men, two women, shepherded by the assistant man- 
ager. He tried to put them near the center of the room; there 
was a pause for an instant—something that looked like argu- 
ment—a woman’s voice, pleasantly imperious: “No—I want the 
quiet table—that nice one over by the wall with the oversize 
waiter.” The assistant manager shrugged his shoulders, giving 
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in to Fate 
table. 

The assistant manager, whispering, obsequious: “I hope—al- 
lowances—everything somewhat confused—new men—I hope 
another waiter perhaps—not very experienced—” 

“Oh, no!” And the vision in the shimmer-gold dress—she was 
really almost as beautiful as a girl in a facial-soap advertisement, 
honestly she was; even Yacobson’s slow-moving mind had already 
described her as “good-looker, Ay say!” and you can see for 
yourself what mere allusion to her has done to this sentence. 
The vision, to get a fresh start, looked straight at Yacobson 
“This seems a very nice one—I like his large hands,” she re- 
marked in a voice that was pleasanter than rustling green-backs. 
“Thank you so much.” 


Then they were seating themselves at Yacobson’s 


HE sub-manager retired, wagging himself politely, but man- 

aging somehow to take Yacobson along. Yacobson caught 
phrases shot at him with extreme swiftness out of the corner of 
the sub-manager’s mouth 

“Very important clients—don’t be rattled—understand? See 
they get all the service there is—big tip for you. For God's sake” 
(almost whining) “—for God’s sake don’t pull any bonehead 
plays! Wake up!” 

Yacobson looked down at the fawning little person coldly, from 
his full height. As if anything in the world could rattle Yacobson! 

“Ay get you, boss!” said Yacobson, and went back to his table. 

As he dealt menu-cards about with the generous gesture of one 
pitching horseshoes, Yacobson began to take in the component 
elements of his party: 

A sallowish girl with a luscious mouth, overpainted and pow- 
dered, in a dress that seemed to consist of two black straps; a 
prosperous-looking man of the pink, piggy, well-barbered type 
that has its stubby hands elaborately manicured, wears too many 
rings, tips heavily and curses at servants; a negligible man whose 
tortoise-shell glasses and neat hair said “private secretary;” a 
thin young man, athletically handsome without prettiness, jade 
shirt-studs or the more obvious actor’s mannerisms—‘good faller 
in scrap, that boy,” decided Yacobson; the vision. The Vision! 

“Well, well, well,” the piggy man announced, “what are all the 
boyses and girlies having tonight?” 

He looked around the table for approval, instinctively—he was 
jovial, one felt, the sort of all-around jolly good fellow who 
treated every one of his own remarks as a jest of the first water 

“Soup or oysters. sister?” He beamed at the sallowish girl 
“There’s potadge a la rain and consommy—guess that’s A la beef 
estract, hey? And—” Oh, dear, how merry he was, and how 
the rest of the party smiled at him! But suddenly he seemed 
to grow perturbed; he scowled, almost. “Waiter!” And _ this 
time, almost he snapped his fingers! 

Yacobson should have sprung to attention at once. But a 
thought had come to Yacobson, and thoughts with him took much 
time and complete attention. He was looking at the Vision and 
saying something over and over in his mind to make it stick. 
He was almost saying it aloud in a thunderous whisper. “My 
Gawd,” he was almost saying, “that little girl ban Sally Divine!” 
And his mouth dropped open. For the movies held a place second 
only to eats in Yacobson’s cosmos—and Peerless Films, present- 
ing Sally Divine, have gone around the world in places that have 
never seen a cocktail or a safety-razor. 

“Waiter!” said the piggy man again in the voice of the jolly fel- 
low whom circumstances are always forcing to be unpleasant to 
others. 

This time Yacobson heard. “Yas,” he said, and came forward 
an order-pad clutched tightly in one paw. 

“Two bluepoint cocktails, one pottadge, one lobster bisque, one 
grapefruit,” the piggy man commanded, “an’ the bluepoints gotta 
be cold this time—get that? Then—le’s see—I’ll have a small 
planked steak—and the filly mignon for you, sister, and two lamb 
chops Parisian for the lady across. —You, Charley? —Better 
make it three planked steaks—no, I'll have filly mignon after 
all—and some of the fresh asparagus would be good, an—” 

“Ay don’t get all that,” said Yacobson, scrawling with painful 
haste. 

“Well, you oughta—I’m here for dinner, not to teach you how 
to speak English—get it? Oh, yes, Sally, but we’re paying enough 
here, and I want a little service for my money. Got it now?” 

“Ay got the soup and oysters now,” said Yacobson. ; 

The piggy man’s voice ascended—a broken wail. 

“Great Henry, have I gotta say it all over again? Oh, all right 
—but of all the dumb Alfreds! All right—two planked steaks, 
small, no, better make it three after all, I guess—” 


Yacobson 


If anybody had had time to listen to unnecessary noises in the 
pantry, they might have heard Yacobson mutter as he filled his 
orders. The “mutter” is used in that figurative sense in which 
one might comment upon a steam siren’s whisper. Also the mut- 
ter alternated; it was first, in tones that meant gentleness with 
Yacobson: “She ban sveet, that Sally girl. Better looker than 
her pictures. She ban all right.” Then growlingly: “Ay speak 
English all right. Ay know ay speak English good—just so good 
as he do—damn him!” 

He was still absorbed in deliberate and painful thought as 
he went back to his table—so absorbed that the piggy man found 
his oysters sans cocktail-sauce, which led to further witty re- 
proach from the piggy man. Slow, flat-footed, hulking, exagger- 
atedly cautious with such tiny things as soup-spoons, Yacobson 
managed to get past the salad course with only those minor mis- 
takes which a less searching eye than that of the piggy man 
might well have overlooked. And doing so, a large, unhasty wrath 
began to smolder in Yacobson like a fire made of peat. His 
passages to and from the service-doors were to windy grumblings: 
“What for she married that svellhead fatty, what for? .. . . She 
run off with that young boy with the clean-washed face some time 
—Ay hope she do, by damn!” 

And then the disaster came, like a bolt from the blue, like a 
snake in the grass, like a pitcher’s home run, like any other 
simile that suggests both speed and unexpectedness. The piggy 
Divine, widely gesturing to the fervid young lady, gymnastically 
explanatory; the Yacobson approachant from the wrong side 
with a chocolate parfait. Bing!—and the piggy man was rubbing 
bruised knuckles, the fervid young lady squealing as half a parfait 
slid from her lap to her shoes, glass on the floor, confusion, sub 
manager coming on the run, all occupants of the table talking 
at once. In the midst of this riot was only one calm person 
Yacobson, on his knees, picking bits of glass frdm the floor with 
clumsy but unhurried fingers. 

“Oh, my dress,’ sobbed the fervid young lady, 
and would not be comforted. 

“Here, you!” bawled the piggy man, raging. “You fish! You 
clumsy, ignorant fool of a saphead Swede!” Then, as Yacobson 
continued to pick up glass, he turned to the sub-manager. He 
was trembling with excitement; his voice cracked with the injus- 
tice of a world that allowed things like this to happen at dinner 

“T want this man fired! He delib—he deliberately spilled ice- 
cream on Miss de Serum’s dress and rooned it!” His excitement 
was so great that he nearly said “ruint.” 

The sub-manager turned primly to Yacobson. 

“You're fired,” he said. “Inexcusable. Get out!” 

Yacobson arose. His face expressed neither joy nor sorrow 
Only he let the pieces of broken glass he had collected tinkle 
back to the floor 

“All right.” said Yacobson, and turned to walk away. 

But here Sally Divine created astonishing diversion. 

She had said nothing at all since the accident happened, ex- 
cept the expected feminine croonings to the fervid young lady: 
but her cheeks had been getting pinker and pinker, and her blue 
eyes cooler and cooler, all through her husband’s speech. Now 
she spoke, and her voice was chilly as liquid air. 

“T wont have you fire that man, Frank!” said Sally Divine 

“What?” said the piggy man; and again, astoundedly 
“Wha-a-at?” 

“TI said I wouldn’t have you fire that man, and I wont!” She 
breathed sharply; her lips paled, reddened again. “You knocked 
that dish into Josie’s lap yourself. It was your fault and your 
clumsiness, and you're not going to put it off on anyone else, Frank 
Richards, not while I’m here. It’s mean!” 


’ 


“my dress!”- 


HE fat man rose to his feet. The veins stood out on his 
forehead. 

“That man—” he began. 

“Sit down!” said Sally Divine from her chilly quietude, and 
the piggy man sat. Then she turned to the sub-manager 

“So he isn’t fired;” she said briefly. The sub-manager made a 
rapid decision. He beckoned to Yacobson. 

“At the special request of one of our most valued clients—” 
he began very smoothly—then gave it up in despair. 

“You're not fired—yet,” he announced. 

“All right,” said Yacobson. 

“Now go and thank the lady!” The sub-manager prompted his 
large, unruly child. 

Yacobson advanced upon Sally like a mountain, halted. 

“Thanks, lady,” he said. “They fire me tomorrow all the same. 
but Ay don’t care. Ay seen you lots in the pictures,” he added 
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If you came down from your home town 
To visit Campbell's farms 
Your eyes would dance with every glance 


At fields just filled with charms! 








Acres and acres X ' 
of the finest tomatoes 9 {_“e"s2" 


that grow! 


Stretching away as far as the eye can reach! On 
the great Campbell's farms in fertile New Jersey, the 
tomato is developed to its full perfection. Vast crops 
are grown. Seeds from perfected fruit are planted in 
thousands of acres which yield their luscious harvest 
to 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is made with this juicy red-ripe flawless fruit, 
sun-ripened on the vines. Just the pure tonic juices 
and rich fruity parts strained to a fine, smooth puree 
enriched with golden butter and spiced to a delicious 
nicety by the famous Campbell’s chefs. What a treat 
for your appetite! 


12 cents a can 
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graciously. “Ay liked those pictures. 
Thanks.” 

There never was a goddess, from Sek- 
het down, who wouldn't respond to the 
brave-Newfoundland-dog look in the eyes 
of a properly muscle-bound hero. Sally 
Divine turned back to the sub-manager 
indignantly. 

“Is that straight? 
fire him anyhow?” 

The sub-manager hesitated—hemmed 

“Not tomorrow, perhaps. But ordi- 
narily he would never have been taken 
on. And with our standard of service, 
we could hardly—” 

“Oh,” said Sally Divine. 
I quite understand.” 

But wholly without sarcasm! Instead 
she suddenly turned on the sub-manager 
the appealing innocent eyes that had 
made all America snuffle in “Whose Hus- 
band Are You?” 

“But can’t you do something for him?” 
breathed Sally piteously. 

The sub-manager staggered, very 
nearly, as the eyes had their full effect. 
There was pleading in those eyes—and 
in the fact that their owner occupied 
the Michelangelo Suite; and some- 
where before the sub-manager’s dazzled 
vision flashed like “Jn Hoc Signo Vinces,” 
the Ritz-Plaza’s celebrated motto: “Al- 
ways Get the Guest What He Asks for— 
No Matter If It’s the Moon.” 

“Oh, couldn’t you, please?” said Sally 
Divine; and then: “Surely you—” 

The sub-manager smiled like a sheep 
attempting tact. 

“I’m afraid we can hardly keep him 
as a waiter,” he said, with what he hoped 
was firmness, “but I could probably 
find—” 

The goddess beckoned to Yacobson 

“What else can you do besides wait 
on table?” she said. “Mr.—’ She hesi- 
tated. “Mr.—” 

“Yacobson,” said Yacobson 

“Mr. Jacobson,” said Sally Divine, and 
completed her conquest. Yacobson 
grinned till his face was a pumpkin-lan 
tern. He spread out his hands in front 
of her, his huge hands. 

“Ay can rub,” he said, and paused. 
Then, as she did not seem to under- 
stand: 

“Rub peoples,” he added. His fingers 
played galloping horses on an imaginary 
bac k, 

“Oh, of course!” said Sally Divine. 
If she had been before the camera, she 
would have clapped her hands. “He can 
be a masseur in the Turkish bath!” 

“I'm afraid—” said the sub-manager 
weakly. Then he wilted. “I will make 
inquiries if there is a vacancy. If so—” 
he ended. 

“And I will make inquiries if Mr. 
Jacobsom has filled the vacancy—some- 
time next week,” said Sally Divine, and 
this time her eyes, as she saw the sub- 
manager, went strangely cold again. 

“I’m such a cat—I only stay where 
I’m humored,” she said, and turned back 
to her company and the piggy man, who 
had been trying to cover up his recent 
collapse by overofficious use of a napkin 
on Sister’s dress. 

The sub-manager saw his opportunity, 
summoned Yacobson away. But Yacob- 
son lingered. 

“Thanks,” 


You're going to 


“Ves, 


I see. 


he said again, loudly. 


She smiled, once, swiftly. Already she 
was beginning to forget the whole inci- 
dent. 

“Isn't anything. Glad you liked the 
pictures,” she said, her increasing forget- 
fulness making her voice very friendly. 

Going back to his boarding-house that 
night, Yacobson was reasoned with by 
strikers as to the relative merits of open 
shops and closed. The argument became 
quite heated—so heated that Yacobson 
was forced to crack two argumentative 
heads against each other in order to pro- 
ceed on his way.. But he did it almost 
abstractedly, with no fine joy in con- 
flict. He was thinking: “She ban damn’ 
good to me. She ban damn’ white,” he 
was thinking. “She ban like that clean 
boy—they look at each other that way.” 
He was thinking: “That svellhead fatty 
—Ay like to tear him apart.” And people 
like Yacobson are dangerous when they 


think 


ACOBSON did not wax fat—his 

muscles would not let him; but in 
the steamy orchid-house atmosphere of 
the Ritz-Plaza’s Turkish bath he thrived 
exceedingly. It impressed him as being 
the only place he had ever struck, ex- 
cept a stokehold, that was. properly 
warm. Besides, for once in his life he 
ranked as expert—his bear-paws had 
magic sinews in them; they loosened re- 
fractory muscles and smoothed out sore- 
ness with the delicate tactile sense of an 
A-1 safeblower’s fingers solving the com- 
bination of an 1830 “cheesebox.” There 
were tips—more tips; there began to be 
regular customers; the sock where he 
kept his money grew bulgy and chinky. 
And whenever not eating or working or 
sleeping, he went to the movies. 

The films that he favored featured 
Sally Divine, and as novelty in films 
meant nothing to Yacobson, he often saw 
the same film eight or ten times. Miss 
Divine, in the flesh, he did not see again. 
However, he gathered that she was still 
at the Ritz-Plaza; at least, her piggy 
husband paid frequent visits to the Tur- 
kish bath, and as he took these baths 
for one of two purposes, either to sober 
up or as a substitute for exercise, his 
visits were frequent. 

On these visits, moreover, he always 
called for Yacobson, from some antic 
delight the loud and stupid take in an- 
noying, mosquito-wise, any thing or 
person that seems to be stronger and 
less talkative than they. He was al- 
ways merry with Yacobson, very merry 
indeed. He would lie on his marble slab, 
a wheezing pink sloppy bulk that Yacob- 
son spanked and punched and twisted 
silently, talking to Yacobson of Yacob- 
son, of the clumsiness of Yacobson, the 
boobishness, the utter turnip-faced stu- 
pidity of all Yacobsons in general and 
Yacobson in particular. Between invol- 
untary grunts, as Yacobson slapped him, 
he would gasp out smoking-car sagas of 
the astounding innocence of Swedes in 
many practical matters. 

It amused him—we must be charitable 
with other people’s amusements. Per- 
haps, also, he was waiting for the day 
when Yacobson would answer back. 
But Yacobson only rubbed and whacked 
and said, “Yas,” and “No,” and “Ay 
don’ know’’—a contemptuous hugeness 
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whose hands could have taken the piggy 
man to pieces like a cheap alarm-clock 
And next day or the day after, the piggy 
man would return, and the process and 
the indictment of Yacobsons would be 
repeated, the length of the performance 
depending on the piggy man’s alcoholic 
pressure at the moment. 

The next four months brought no 
spectacular events at all—unless Yacob 
son’s purchase of a film magazine an 
extraction therefrom of a rotogravure 
portrait of Sally Divine as Little Ne! 
to pin on his wall may be called an event 
Any other changes that took place were 
solely in the mind of Yacobson. 

The steamy indoor life was changing 
him, quite how he did not know. He 
had always been heavy and slow, and 
that had been well enough. Now he felt 
both slow and heavy—a decided differ 
ence. Also the heat, that heat he had 
liked so well—-it could hardly be said to 
get on the nerves of a Yacobson, I sup 
pose. But he liked it less; now and then 
it got in his mouth like a bad taste, 
slimy and flat. Also, his temper hac 
been slow of combustion. Now he was 
more irritable—he had almost answered 
the piggy man once, as a particular phase 
of Scandinavian character came unde: 
the teasing whip of the latter’s tongue 
He had not answered—but parts of the 
massage that followed had been unneces- 
sarily vigorous, and for the rest of the 
day Yacobson had, half unconsciously 
considered cunning ways of hurting that 
soft pigginess, hurting it horribly. 


how, somewhere 
A VERY bad frame of mind for some- 
body who intends to hold his job— 
and nobody knew it better than Yacob- 
son. He tried to counteract it by start- 
ing to talk to his customers and the other 
rubbers whenever he got a chance. It 
was while hearing Ike, a colleague, ex 
pound the news of the day in a slack 
period that Yacobson heard something 
that interested him extremely. 

“‘Big Film Star Seeks Reno Di 
vorce,’” spelled Ike, along a headline 
Then more interestedly: “Say, Swedey 
that’s one of your reg’lars; her husband is 
—that pink rubber porpoise _ that’s 
sweatin’ around here all the time.” 

“Yas?” said Yacobson vaguely. 
ban she?” 

“Sally Divine, you simp! Say, I 
thought you said you went to the mov 
ies! It’s been blowin’ up for a long time 
all this mess—” The expert went on— 
under the alias of “Kinema Kiddo” he 
was a prominent contributor to the An- 
swer Column of several screen maga- 
zines: “Gawd knows why she ever hooked 
up to this Richards goofer in the first 
place, but anyhow, everybody knows that 
she and Grant Gordon—you know; he 
does young college-boy stuff for Incand 
—well, anyhow, they’re simply fried 
about each other, and it’s a wonder she 
hasn’t tried to break out on parole be- 
fore. Anyhow, she’s started now, and 
she'll get it, all righty. Old Richards’! 
take it sittin—she’ll prob’ly slip him the 
berries.” 

“Grant Gordon, who ban he?” said the 
unperturbed Yacobson. 

“My Lordy, and it told me it was a 
fan! Why—” And Ike rattled off a 


some 


“Who 
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brilliantly concise description of Gor- 
don’s face, figure and entire career—long 
enough for Yacobson to gather that Gor- 
don had been the “clean-washed fallar” 
at the dinner-party that had changed 
Yacobson’s job for him 
When Ike was all through 
sat silent for a moment. Then, finally: 
“She ditch that svellhead fatty—that ban 
damn’ good. Ay ban damn’ glad about 
that,” rumbled Yacobson slowly 
“So you're strong for Sally 
hey?” Ike grinned. “Well, I 
that’s the way any judge or jury'd feel 
about it—say, that the boss comin?” 
Shortly before Yacobson went off, the 
piggy man arrived, assisting a friend 
Between them they managed to hold each 
other up. The friend, after removing 
the easier portions of his clothes, went 
to sleep on the floor and had to be put 
to bed, but the piggy man remained con 
scious though highly garrulous, and often 
under the impression that Yacobson was 
a prominent divorce-lawyer 
“T put it just straight as 
he moaned. “Oh,’s you, Swede! Well, 
I'll put it straight to vou. Jus’ listen.” 
“Turn over!” commanded Yacobson 
The piggy man flopped peevishly over 
on his stomach. “Oh, hell, don't I get 
any peace nowhere,” he grumbled, a 
grumble that passed into a snore. 
Yacobson paused and looked at him a 
moment before getting to work. He was 
red—he was red as catsup, with liquor 
and heat; and the smell of bad liquor 
steamed from him like dirty smoke. He 
was gross and flabby and soft like a 
half-filled hot-water bag, all over. There 
was no clean flesh about him. Looking 
at him, dispassionately, Yacobson felt a 
sudden impersonal desire—a desire to 
pick up that flabbiness and throw it away 
down some drainpipe proper to it, like a 
god getting rid of an unsuccessful world 
A desire to snap pudgy arms between 
strong fingers, to break the weak chest 
like a hollow box of bone! 


Yacobson 


Divine, 
guess 


I can,” 


as 


YOUNG LOVE 


“Well—” said Robert, and paused, his 
tears drying as hope grew. This fat 
boy’s mind could do only one thing at 
a time, and had no proper foresight. Oc- 
cupied entirely with securing his safety 
from moment to moment, like a moun- 
tain-climber finding one foothold at a 
a time on perilous ice, Robert merely per- 
ceived that Renfrew Mears had not yet 
given testimony against him, and tried to 
get what advantage he could out of the 
postponement. He felt no gratitude to 
Renfrew; for his resentment had found 
time to crystallize, so to speak, and he 
was now too busy to survey the facts 
in the case with a cool head. “Well— 
it wasn’t my fault,” he said. 

“Then what made you 
wicked thing?” 

Robert’s sniffling began again, though 
lightly, and not inspired by sincere 
feeling, for it was now a gesture to cre- 
ate sympathy. “I guess you'd ’a’ done 
just what I did, if you'd ’a’ been in my 
place,” he said, following an impulse 


do such a 


“Lemme tell you,” said the snore, 
passing back into words. “She’s movie 
actress, my wife—grea’ movie actress. 
But”—rising to a gurgling whine—‘she’s 
crooked, all the same. She’s crooked, I 
tell you!” 

Yacobson discovered that his hands 
had turned into hooks, that those hooks 
had sunk into the piggy man’s neck— 

“Hey!” said the piggy man, startledly. 
“Ouch! Whassat?” 

The hooks became Yacobson’s hands 
again, The red cloth that had been in 
front of his eyes and yet somehow part 
of them, disappeared. He went back to 
his rubbing and slapping. The piggy 
man continued his confidences 


OBODY noticed anything funny 

about Yacobson the next few 
weeks except that he started buying a 
lot of papers every day and _ pestering 
the other rubbers to read them to him 
at slack times. But then what he always 
wanted them to read was the Sally Di- 
vine divorce-case, so most of them were 
willing enough. They remembered that 
he seemed very interested at the report 
that Richards, Sally’s husband, was going 
to file a counter-suit. 

The case was to come on in a week 
when Mr. Richards paid his last visit to 
the Turkish bath, “—to get one more 
rub-down ‘from the king of Sweden, here. 
before we hop the train west,” he ex- 
plained very genially to his companion 
He was not in liquor but seemed highly 
confident and pleased about something 
or other—he kept poking his friend in 
the ribs to emphasize his utterances, and 
jocularly calling him “Lawyer Bill.” 

The two happened to be the only ones 
in the hot-room at the moment—it was 
after three in the afternoon—except for 
rubbers like Yacobson, and everybody 
knows that all servants are blind and 
deaf. So the piggy man was able to give 
full vent to his glee. 


“Got her!” he repeated. “Got her 
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cold!” And he slapped his bare knee. 
“All the proofs in the world, all wool and 
a yard wide. She can get her divorce 
—she wont make another picture—not 
with the country all worked up about 
Hollywood the way it is now! Sally Di- 
vine!” he chuckled. “Oh, Di-vine Sally! 
Spoil his pretty films for a while, I guess. 
too! Oh, Sally, you—” He went off 
into the unprintable, ending with, “What’s 
that?” as a sudden noise behind him 
made him jump. 

“Ay ban sorry,” said Yacobson, loom- 
ing behind him. “Ay drop this.”” He ex- 
tended a hand—a flesh-brush in the hand. 

The piggy one chuckled again. “You're 
forgiven—it isn’t your fault you're a 
Swede,” he announced. Then he turned 
to his companion. “Well, Billy, we'll 
have another powwow on the train—I 
got a compartment for us on the ex- 
press. Got some stuff you haven’t seen 
yet, either. Oh—” 

“Come,” said Yacobson beside him 
inexorably. “You've sveated enough. | 
rub you. It is time.” 

“Oh, all right.” And the fat man rose 
to go. “Best rubber in New York—and 
the biggest dumbbell,” he said to his 
friend as he turnéd, one hand on Yacob- 
son’s arm. 

“Come!” repeated Yacobson inflexibly 
“It is time.” His eye had the hard frozen 
blue of the Arctic wave. 

The piggy man laughed, departed to 
his slab. His friend drowsed a minute. 
it seemed, to the sound of slappings and 
rubbings. 

Then, “Ouch!” he heard, and “What 
the —” in a voice grown suddenly bleak 
with terror, and then a horrible sound 
that ended swiftly. He leaped tu his 
feet—turned—slipped. It was there on 
the slab, the horror, an instant seen 
through light steam like some frightful 
statue—hands gripping a throat, a pudgy 
body threshing about in its death-agony, 
a chest being broken to pieces by tread- 
ing knees like a hollow box of bone. 
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without knowing where it would take 
him. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Well, I guess you would!” he said 
“You would if you'd ’a’ been me.” 

“You must tell me why,” Muriel in- 
sisted. “Just repeating that I ‘would’ 
doesn’t mean anything, and it doesn’t ex- 
cuse you. When Papa comes—” 

Stung by this ominous mention of his 
parent, he interrupted her loudly: “He 
would, too! If it'd ’a’ been Papa, he'd 
‘a’ done just what I did!” 

“Shame on you, Robert: to say Papa 
would have thrown a stone at—”’ 

“He would!” the fat boy insisted dog- 
gedly; and then, feeling the pressure for 
greater plausibility, he added: “He 
would, if that ole Renfrew Mears had ’a’ 
done to Papa what he did to me.” 

“Robert!” she exclaimed. “Don’t you 
dare tell such stories! I saw you, and 
Mr. Mears didn’t do anything to you at 
all.” 

“Well, maybe he didn’t, but he did!” 


Robert returned, hard pushed. “I mean 
it was somep’n he said to me. If a per- 
son calls you names an’ everything, it’s 
just the same as doin’ somep’n to you, 
isn’t it?” 

“Shame!” Muriel said. “To think any- 
one could believe that Mr. Mears called 
you names! If you go on making up 
stories—”’ 

“I didn’t!” Robert shouted. “I didn’t 
say he called me names: [I said if he 
did! I only said it was somep’n he said 
to me; I didn’t say it was names.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“Well, he said—he said—” 

“Go on. What did he say?” 

“He said—” Here Robert paused 
again, his powers of invention struggling 
within him, but hanging fire. “He said— 
he said—he said—” 

“I don’t think he said anything.” 

“He did too!” Robert cried, and to his 
darkened and desperate mind there came 
just then a feeble gleam. “He said 
somep’n about you.” 
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“I don’t believe it,” Muriel replied. 

“He did!” And now an idea exploded 
in the fat boy’s brain. “He said he didn’t 
like you and he was goin’ to marry you 
to get even!” 

“What!” Muriel cried. 

Robert amplified it. “He did! He said 
nobody else liked you either, and he 
hated you so much he was goin’ to marry 
you so he could make you do whatever 
he wanted to, and make you | wash his 
clo’es. He said every word I— 

“That’s enough of such nonsense!” Mu- 
riel interrupted sharply; yet she spoke 
not altogether with conviction and felt a 
queer disquietude. Robert made his as- 
sertion with an earnestness not far short 
of passion; and there was that singular 
scene by the fence, still fresh in her 
mind’s eye: the boy’s outburst against 
Renfrew without any cause—unless the 
cause was indeed something that Renfrew 
had said; and there was also Renfrew’s 
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embarrassment afterward. What 
had he said? Robert might easily have 
mistaken his meaning; and no doubt 
whatever Renfrew said to so juvenile a 
listener had been intended jocularly. But 
she began to believe that he had said 
something—and probably it was not 
wholly unlike what the fat boy had so 
vehemently reported, and in atrocious 
taste at the best! And even supposing 
that it was meant jocularly, was not her 
little brother right after all, in resenting 
a flippant mention of her—a careless 
“joke” about marrying her! For he 
must have said something about mar- 
rying; the child couldn’t have misunder- 
stood the word itself. Muriel was 
touched: she had never before thought 
that Robert cared for her so deeply, nor 
suspected him of so much chivalry. 

“Don’t you b’lieve me?” he inquired 
piteously. 

“Let’s go downstairs, dear,” she said 
in a gentle tone. “You must run and 
wash your face. We wont say any more 
about this—not to Papa or Mamma, or 
anybody.” As she spoke, there was a 
brightness in her eyes and a compres- 
sion about her lips. Indignation was be- 
ginning to seethe, and before Muriel and 
Robert had completed their descent of 
the attic stairway, the resentment against 
Renfrew Mears felt by the little brother 
was not comparable to that now rising 
within the breast of the big sister. 

Dinner at the Eliot table that eve- 


odd 
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ning was unusually quiet: neither the 
daughter nor the son spoke, except 
upon occasion. Robert had a gentle air, 
however; his manner was deferential be- 
yond all filial necessity: never had he 
looked so pure; and he was at unusual 
pains to eat inaudibly. Muriel’s expres- 
sion, on the contrary, wore no such soft 
ness to recommend it; ker eyes had the 
brilliancy of brooding anger, her cheeks 
the smoldering color that may come from 
a wrath that awaits its moment. 

The moment arrived almost immedi- 
ately after she left the table. Going out 
to the veranda alone, she halted abruptly, 
for there in the late twilight came Ren- 
frew, just entering the gate. “I thought 
maybe you wouldn’t mind,” he said in 
his apologetic way. “If I promised not to 
say your eyes are beautiful, could you 
stand me a little while, Muriel—please?” 

As he finished this plaintive inquiry, 
his foot was on the veranda steps, to 
ascend; but he became motionless upon 
her reply, which was of a simplicity all 
too startlingly eloquent. 

“No!” 

He looked at her, passed his hand over 
his suddenly troubled forehead, and after 
a moment, asked gravely: “Is something 
unusual the matter?” 

“Yes!” she said, in the same manner 
in which she had said, “No!” 

“What is it?” 

She came to the top of the steps, 
standing thus a few feet above him. 
“Robert told me why he did what he 
did this afternoon,” she said. “I think 
he was right.” 

“Right?” the mystified young man 
echoed vaguely. “I think I've figured 
out why he did it, myself, though I 
didn’t see it at the time, and if he’s 
told you about it, there’s no harm in 
He must have 
thought I was making him go along with 
me, and when I put my hand on his 
shoulder, he probably thought I was go- 
ing to turn him over to you for punish- 
ment.” 

Naturally, she misunderstood. “Oh, 
you wanted him punished?” she cried. 

“No, J didn’t,” poor Renfrew ex- 
plained, his mystification naturally not 
lessened. “But I supposed his father 
certainly would, if he heard about it.” 

“Then you supposed a mistake!” she 
returned quickly. “My father wont 
hear about it, if you care to know, but 
if I were you, I'd consider it quite suf- 
ficient that 7 know about it.” There 
was a catch in her voice that stopped 
her for a moment; then she said: “You 
asked me if I could ‘stand’ you for a 
little while, and I told you, ‘No!’ I mean 
that for amy little while at any time 
hereafter!” 

“Muriel—” 

“Good-by!” 

“But I don’t see—” he began. “I 
don’t understand. The whole thing isn’t 
a matter to be so sensitive about.” 

“‘Sensitive!’” she cried. ‘“Good-by!” 

“Muriel—” 

“Good-by/” she said fiercely. 
it!” 

He looked at her, shook his head re- 
signedly, then sighed, said “All right!” 
—and went back across the street. 

He did not quite disappear from her 
sight, however, for a little later as she 
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sat, still smoldering, in a chair on the 
veranda, the dusk was not too deep to 
reveal a pair of white flannel trousers 
fitfully pacing the lawn under a big wal- 
nut tree across the way. “Good-by!” 
|she murmured angrily. “Good-by, thank 
heaven!” 


thus bitterly 
another 


HEN, as she sat there, 

inimical, she took note of 
figure that hovered in the dusk. This was 
a much smaller one, nearer her, and de- 
porting itself peculiarly. It was that of 
a little boy, not so tall as Robert and 
incomparably slenderer; and he seemed 
strangely driven by some uneasiness in 
the falling night. Evidently the lady on 
the veranda, partly screened by the rail- 
ing. was invisible to him, for it was not 
conceivable that he would do what he 
did if he knew himself under the eye of 
a spectator. 

When Muriel first observed him, he 
was outside the fence and seemed to 
be on his hands and knees, peering be- 
tween the pickets. Then he rose, walked 
|} away, came back, and climbed over the 
| fence. Once in the yard, he approached 
| the house on tiptoe; and then in a sud- 
ro alarm, he fled over the 








causeless 


minutes later he 
was back again and did precisely the 
same thing—and once more returned 

This time he hung about in still obvious 
nervousness, walking up and down, but 
finally he halted at the gate—not, how- 
; ever, with a mind to open it and come 
in. Instead, he climbed to the top of 
one of the gate-posts, standing thus 
pedestaled until Muriel perceived, by the 
| stretching of his neck in various direc- 
; tions, that he was trying ‘to gain a bet- 
|ter view of the interior of the house 
| A faint light reached him here, from the 
| open doors of the broad central hall, and 
| she recognized him as little Laurence Coy, 
nine years of age, and at times a fol- 
lower of Robert’s. She spoke to him 

“Laurence!” she called. 

At that moment, as it happened, 
ln smaues was standing upon one leg, for 
j}he was using the other as an outflung 
weight to balance him in an effort to 
see through a window too remote to be 
| practicable for his purpose.- His name, 
called distinctly from a region he had 
supposed uninhabited, unnerved him 
| quite. He immediately fell from the 
gate-post, and came to rest at full length 
upon the just inside the fence. 
| Muriel reached him before he was able 
| to rise. 

“You poor child!” she 
you hurt, Laurence?” 

He moaned faintly, but got to his feet 
| without disclosing any breakage. “No'm,” 
he said, and turned to depart at once. 
“Well, good night,” he said hurriedly. 

“Wait,” she said, detaining him. 
“Were you looking for Robert?” 

To her surprise he instantly protested 
with what seemed a quite needless ve- 
hemence. “No, I’m not!” he said. “I 
wouldn’t do it! I mean, no’m, I wasn’t 
lookin’ for Robert the last of anybody! 
Well, good night.” He turned again to 
go, and again she detained him. 

“Wait,” she said. “Robert is in the 
house. Papa and Mamma are talking to 
him now, I think, but—” 


stricken rabbit. Five 


53 and down the street like a panic- 


grass, 


cried. “Are 
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“They are? ’ he said, interrupting her 
nervously. “Good night!” 

“Wait, Laurence! He’s in the 
with them, I think, but if you—” 

“No’m,” he assured her with increased 
emphasis. “I didn’t have anything on 
earth to do with it, and I don’t want to 
see him, and I didn’t have anything to 
do with it, no matter how many times 
he tells his papa and mamma I did!” 
Then, edging away from her suspiciously, 
he added: “That’s all I was kind o’ 
hangin’ around here for.” 

“What was?” she asked. 

“To see if he did tell his father and 
mother on me. Did he?” 

“Well,” she said, being prompted to 
indirectness by an increasing curiosity, 
“what if he did, Laurence?” 

In the darkness Laurence swallowed 
nothing so hard that the swallowing 
could be heard. “Well, if he did, and 
they’re comin’ over to our house to tell 
my father and mother about it,” he said, 
“I might as well tell ’em first, because 
I didn’t have a thing to do with the 
whole biznuss, and I was just walkin’ 
along with Robert and Tommy Clune, 
and they did the whole biznuss before I 
could say a word to stop ’em, and I 
didn’t even get a single banana or any- 
thing. And I can prove it by Mr. Mears, 
because he saw the whole biznuss and 
knows all about it.” 

“About what?” 

“About Robert’s gettin’ arrested,” said 
Laurence simply. “For stealin’, I mean.” 


library 


ETURNING for a moment to the 

Criminological Congress at Turin, 
the Professor was of course either right 
or wrong about the natural-born criminal- 
ity of all of us, and only a final item in 
the case here presented seems further 
to point toward his correctness. In sup- 
posing that his fat friend was already on 
trial in the library, little Laurence Coy 
merely anticipated the event. Ten 1 
utes after the conclusion of Laurence’s 
talk with the lady at the gate, he reached 
his own house and entered it with the 
serenest confidence; but the trial with- 
out jury of his fat friend was now under 
way. 

Robert offered to cross his heart as tes- 
timony to his own innocence, re-incrimi- 
nated his rescuer of the afternoon, broke 
down under questioning, claimed to have 
been forced into his misdeed by 
two experienced nine-year-old scoundrels 
Laurence Coy and Tommy Clune, and 
then (though vainly) retracted his whole 
confession just outside the door of the 
starlit garage. No doubt the Professor 
would have nodded, greatly pleased. 

But it is a matter of doubt what he 
would say if some one maintained in his 
presence the view that the results of 
crime may be ineffable. More than that, 
they may be of permanent good and of 
enduring happiness. For these were in- 
deed the results of the fat boy’s crimes, 
as Renfrew Mears was able to predict 
that very evening. At the end of a line 
of pacing that led him deep into the 
shadows of his back yard, he turned to 
discover that a graceful lady had crossed 
the street and was awaiting him under 
his own walnut tree. 

Then he proposed to her for the last 
time. 


those 
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Some women retain it 


Now Science says: 
No one should lose the 


joy of real health 


We all know women—some in their fifties— 
who still keep the vigor and animation of 
youth. 

Yet many of us—nervous, “‘run down,” 
irritable even in our twenties and thirties— 
fear we have lost it forever. 

Why the difference? 


The two most important needs in the world 


What we call ‘‘life”’ is really a double process. 

First, the living cells that form our bodies 
must be constantly fed and nourished. Sec- 
ond, the poisonous waste products that accu- 
mulate must be regularly removed. 

Check either of these processes even tempos 
rarily, and the body is weakened. Premature 
age, intestinal disorders, skin disturbances, and 
all the ills we attribute to “‘run-down condi- 
tion’’ are the result. 


A simple food which helps the body 
perform these vital functions 


Now Science tells us that in the cells of a tiny 
living plant—fresh yeast—are hidden the mys- 
terious elements which help the body perform 
these two vital functions: help it to secure its re, 2 
proper nourishment, and help it to keep the . ¥ re 
system clean. | . 
This simple fresh food—Fleischmann’s Yeast 3 
—is being prescribed by leading physicians and %, 
hospitals throughout the country. It is helping 
thousands of men and women attain a health ; 
and vigor which they had thought impossible. ‘* Nervous, ‘run down,’ irritable—even 
It supplies the factors in diet for which thou- in our twenties and thirties” 
sands of systems are starving—factors which 
also gently but surely cleanse the body of poi- 
sonous waste. i . 5 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, not a medi- Appetite and digestion vestored 
cine. It does not act overnight—Nature does The great problem for those who are run down or suffering 


not work that way. But two or three cakes a i 
day, eaten regularly over a period of time, will 
achieve positively incredible results. 

Gradually the whole body is “‘toned’’ and 
built up. Regular daily elimination is assured. 
With richer, purer blood, lassitude vanishes— 
and you know once more the joy of glowing 
vibrant health. 

Go to your grocer today. Get two or three 
days’ supply of Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
keep it in a cool dry place. Start at once 
to know what real health means. The 
Fleischmann Company, Dept.1710.701 
Washington Street, New York City. 


Eat it plain—or spread 
it on crackers—or mix 
it with water or milk 


from indigestion is first to stimulate the appetite, and at 
he same time make it possible to digest the increased 
food that is eaten. Fleischmann’s Yeast has this remark- 
able effect on the digestive system. It enables you to eat 
more, and to get more benefit from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you naturally and perma- 
nently what drugs at their best do only artificially and 
for a short time. In hospitals, even chronic cases respond 
to it and normal functions are restored in from 3 days to 
5 weeks. People all over the country are telling how 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has helped them. 


Skin and complexion cleared 
A poor complexion and even actual skin disorders are 
usually signs that your vitality is being lowered. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, by assuring proper nourishment and regu- 


lar elimination, is a wonderful corrective for these dis- 
turbances. 


An absorbing free booklet tells what Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has done for others and can do for you. 





Dept.1710, 701 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 


; ao send me free booklet ‘“‘The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.” f 


Name. 





Street 





i City 
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If Walla Walla 


says so, it 


| 
must be so 


No law of limitations 
blocks justice in 
this case 


All the way from Walla Walla comes a 
communication that we believe holds some 
interest for the general smoking public. 
At least, it gave us a thrill which we want 
to pass on if possible. 

Walla Walla Counts 


County Attorney's Office 
Walla Walla, Washington 


Larus & Brother Co., Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs 








If a gentleman owes a debt he pays it, or, lacking 
the ability to do so, he at least admits that he owes it. 

For many years I have been indebted to you, and 
up to the present time hi mad acknowledz- 
ment; counting from the time that the obligation 
was first incurred it has long since been outlawed, | 
but then it has been a continuing obligation, and 
the statute of limitations does not run against a 
gentleman's debt. 

I was past fifty when I first knew the suaging 
balm of the great god Nicotir ind for a year or | 
two I floundered around among all sorts of brands 
of tobacco before | found the right one and settled 
down. Now when my friends ask for a pipeful I 
hand over my pouch d the ay igewort! 


“uh-l 





and I grin and say ; 
Edgeworth is going 
I feel a little mors 


As I write, a pipeful of 
smoke, and for that reasor 
towards my fellow man 

With best wishes, I am, 








Yeurs sincerely, 


(signe 


d) A. J. Gillis. 


As you see, it isn’t so much that another 
smoker has found that Edgeworth just 
suits his taste as it Is 
that this veteran pros- 
ecuting attorney way 
out in Walla Walla 
should postpone duties 
to his State, his family, 
and his private affairs 
to sit down and write 
us a 


tion 








oy EATRA «Si 
a9 Gat 


note ol apprecia- 


We liked his let- 
ter and are proud 





of the tobacco 
that inspired him 
to write it. Al- 
most every mail 


brings us grateful 
letters from Edge- 
worth smokers — 
unsolicited, and 
unexpected. 

If you aren’t an Edgeworth smoker, we 
want to put you in a position to qualify as 


one. We should like to send you fre« 





generous helpings of both Edgeworth Plug 


Slice and Ready-RKubbed. 

Just jot your name and address down on 
a postal and we will send the samples im- 
mediately. If you will include the 
name and address of your tobacco dealer, 
we shall appreciate your courtesy. 

Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
humidors, and various handy in-between 
sizes. 


aiso 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your jobber 
cannot supply you with Edgeworth, Larus & Brother 
Company will gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would nav the jobber. 
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queer expression; it was a look of loneli- 
ness, of yearning, of self-distrust, of hu- 
mility. He was thinking about Evan Pell 
and of what a failure he had made in 
the handling of his life. He was consid- 


ering how little he knew, he who had 
fancied himself of the wisest. He 
weighed the value of book-knowledge 


against the value of heart-knowledge, and 
found himself poverty-stricken It 
seemed so hopeless now to turn himself 
into the sort of man he wanted to be, 
the sort of man he had come to compre- 
hend it was worth his while to be. 

“I never would have found it out,” he 
said to himself, “if I had not loved her.” 

The door opened stealthily, and a bare- 
foot urchin entered, whose clothing con- 
sisted of trousers many sizes too large, 
and a shirt so dirty and torn as not to 
resemble a garment at all. He glared at 
Evan, and snarled: 

“Where's she?” 

“Where's who?” said 

“The editin’ woman.” 

“What do you want of her?” 

“None of your business. Hey, leggo 
me, damn you! I'll bite ye! Leggo!” 

Pell had the child by the nape of the 
neck and held him so he could not es- 
cape. He noticed a paper crumpled in 
one grimy hand and forced the fingers 
open. It fell to the floor, and he 
reached for it the boy wriggled free and 
darted out to the sidewalk, where he 
grimaced horribly and twiddled his fingers 
at his nose. ‘“Ya-aaa-ah!” he squealed, 
and fled down the street. 

Pell smoothed out the paper 
in cramped printed letters: 


Pell. 


as 


and read, 


THEY HAINT TREATED ME SQUARE, 
AND IM GETTING EVEN. THEYRE FETCH- 
ING IT IN TONIGHT. TRUCKLOADS. YOU 
CAN GIT EVIDENCE AT THE LAKESIDE, 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 


That was all—no signature, nothing 
to indicate the identity of the writer. 
Evan folded the paper and thrust it into 
his vest pocket. He looked through the 
door of the composing-room and frowned. 
The line of his mouth was straight and 
narrow. Eleven o'clock, at the Lakeside 
Hotel! Queerly enough, the thought 
flashed into his mind: ‘What drew Sher- 
iff Churchill out of his house on the 
night of his disappearance?” Evan passed 
through the swinging gate and sat down 


| at his table just as Carmel reéntered the 


room. 
“Who was in?” she asked. 
“Nobody,” said Evan Pell. 
kid asking for blotters.” 


’ 


“Just a 


HE would have gone to the Lakeside. 

lt was not in her character to do 
otherwise. She would have gone, have 
placed herself in peril. Had the note 
come into her hands, he had no doubt, 
she would have concealed it and have 
gone alone. . . Well, she did not re- 


ceive it. She would not go. That much 
was sure. 

Carmel spoke. “There goes Abner 
Fownes,” she said, and turning, he saw 


the well-known equipage with the coach- 
man on the front seat, and Fownes, pom- 
pous, bolt upright in the rear seat, mak 
ing a public spectacle for the benefit of 
an admiring public. 

“He’s going some place,’ 
“See! He has a bag.” 

“Yes,” said Pell. He remembered that 
Fownes had been absent from Gibeon on 
the night Churchill had disappeared 
“Yes, he’s going some place.” 

They watched the equipage until it 
disappeared toward the railroad station 

“Tubal will have the petitions in tei 
minutes,” she said. “How will we go 
about getting signatures?” 

“T don’t think that matters,” he sai 
absently. 

“What?” 

“I—I beg your pardon. 
signatures. Of course—signatures.” 

“What ails you, Mr. Pell? Of course 
signatures. -We weren’t speaking of pota- 
toes.” . 


, 


said Carmel 


Er- 


IS manner was strange, she thought 

He seemed a bit pale. Was he ill? 
No, he said, he was not ill; he was afraid 
he had been a trifle absent-minded. Car- 
mel eyed him sharply. The thing did not 
look like absent-mindedness to her. 

He arose and went to the telephone. 
“Give me the station, please,” he said, 
and then waited. “Is this the station? 
This is the Free Press. Yes. No news? 
Um! Just saw Mr. Fownes going past 
with a bag. Thought he might be going 
away. We like to print something when 
people go away. Bought his ticket? To 
the capital, eh? Thank you.” He hung 
up the receiver, and there was a look of 
profound relief on his face. This was 
surprising to Carmel. Why he should bs 
relieved by learning Fownes was on his 
way to the capital was beyond her com- 
prehension. 

“Miss Lee.” he said, “there will be n 
time to get signers to a petition.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because you must start at once for 
the capital.” 

“But the train is leaving. It will be 
gone before I can get to the depot.” 

“Abner Fownes is going to see the gov- 
ernor,” he said. “There can be but one 
reason for it. He has decided he needs 
a sheriff. He’s gone. It is a six-hour 
trip by rail, with the change at Litch- 
field.” 

“What of it?” 

“By automobile one can make it in five 
hours—or less.” 

“But—” 

“If you will go to your hotel, please, 
and dress and pack a bag. I will have a 
car waiting for you here.” 

She frowned. This was giving orders 
with a vengeance. 

“I’m still owner of this paper,” 
said. 

“Please, Miss Lee,” he said, and there 
was humility, pleading in his voice. 
“Don’t be unreasonable now. This must 
be done. Nobody can do it but yeu. 
Please, please make haste.” 


she 
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A Business Coupe Of Steer 


Dodge Brothers offer to the business public of America 
an entirely new principle in Coupe body construction. 


From framework to window mouldings the body is 
built of steel. It is the first all-steel closed car ever 
marketed. This design anticipates every possible re- 
quirement of commercial travel. It insures unusual 
quietness — unusual grace — unusual stamina. It has 
made it possible to give the Coupe that same lustrous 
baked-on enamel finish for which Dodge Brothers 
open cars have long been famous. 


The upholstery is of genuine leather—leather that will 
wash and wear. The seat is wide and comfortable. 
Carrying compartments are accessible and spacious. 
The car is equipped with a heater, dome light, window 
levers, windshield cleaner, cord tires, Yale door locks, 
and every other appointment necessary to the owner’s 
comfort and protection. 


Built inside and out to withstand the wear and tear 
of everyday use, it retains the same lightness and 
beauty of line which you are accustomed to look for 
in Dodge Brothers cars. 


It is the Business Coupe which business people the 
world over have been expecting— from Dodge Brothers. 


The price is $980 f. 0. b. Detroit 


DopGe BROTHERS 
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oe 
Paris.Jrance 


World Renowned 


ACE POWDERS de Luxe 
| 


— = 


EXTRACT, S, 
TOILET WA 
VEGETAL, 

PIVER Toilet Requ > 
TALC,CREME 
CONCENTRE and 
BATH CRYSTALS 


She did not want to obey. It was her 
desire to rebel, to put him once for all 
in his old subordinate place, but she found 
herself on her feet in obedience. He 
compelled her. He had power to force 
her obedience. She was amazed, angered. 

“TI sha’n’t—” she began, im a final ef- 
fort to mutiny. 

“Miss Lee,” he said gravely, gently, 
and she was touched and perplexed by 
the gentleness of his voice, “you have 
spoken to me of service, of forgetting 
oneself to be of service to others. Please 
forget yourself now. You are not doing 
this for me, or for yourself. It is neces- 
sary. I beg of you to make haste.” 

There could be no refusal. She passed 
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and—try not to think of me as—harshly 

as you have done.” 

“I—have never thought of you harsh- 
| ly,” she said, affected by his manner 
| He smiled. “I am very glad I have 
| loved you,” he said. “Will you please 
| remember I said that, and that it came 
| from my heart. It is the one fine thing 
| which has come into my life. It might 
have changed me—made me more as you 

would have me—less the man you have 
| criticized.” 

“Why, Mr. Pell! 
| were never to see you again. 
| be gone more than a day.” 

He smiled, and there came a day not 
| far distant when she remembered that 
| smile, when it haunted her, accused her 
|—and gave her a strange happiness. 
| “One never knows,” he said, and held 
out his hand. She placed her hand in 
his, and then he performed an act so 
out of tune with Evan Pell, pedant and 
egoist, that Carmel gasped. He lifted! 
her hand to his lips. The gesture was 
not artificial, not funny. There was a 
dignity, a sincerity, in the act which 
made it seem quite the right thing. 
“Good by,” he said, “Please make 
haste!” 

He helped her into the car, and she 
|turned. “Mr. Pell—” she said, but he 
| was gone, had returned to the office and 
| was invisible. 
| “Ready, miss?” the driver asked. 

“You know where you are to go?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“Whose car is this?” 

“Mr. Whitefield’s,” said the driver as 

he machine moved up the street. 

Carmel’s mind was not on the car, nor 

on its destination, nor upon her errand. 
| It was upon Evan Bartholomew Pell. 
Could she have seen him, seated before 
his table, could she have read _ his 
thoughts, have comprehended the expres- 
sion of happiness upon his face, she 
would have thought even more urgently 
|of him. For he was saying to himself: 
| ‘Thank God, she’s out of it. She’s safe. 
| I’ve done that much, anyhow.” 

He drew the mysterious note from his 
pocket and studied it attentively. “She 
would have gone,” he said, “—so I shall 
go. Doubtless it is a trap of some sort 
—but it may not be. And she is safe!” 


You speak as if I 
I sha’n’t 


Chapter Eighteen 


O sooner did the dome of the capi- 
tol appear in the distance than 








through the gate and found herself walk- 
ing with rapid, almost unladylike strides, 
to the hotel. 

In fifteen minutes she reéntered the 
Free Press office with a traveling bag. A 
touring-car stood at the door, with a 
young man strange to her behind the 
wheel. 

“I’m ready,” she said to Evan Pell. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. Then: 
“Don't let anything prevent you from 
getting to the governor. You will know 
what to say. See him before Abner 
Fownes gets his ear. And—and come 
back safely.” His voice dropped, be- 
came very low and yearning as he spoke 
these final words: “Come back safely— 


Carmel began to dress herself mentally 
for the meeting. She had a horrible 
fear she would become tongue-tied and 
thrust her thumb in her mouth like an 
embarrassed little girl who has forgot- 
ten her piece. She glanced at her watch. 
It was five o’clock. How late did gover- 
nors work at governing? She directed 
her chauffeur to drive to the capitol, and 
there she alighted because she had no 
idea what else to do. She climbed the 
imposing steps and entered the build- 
ing. It was a repellent sort of place, a 
mausoleum of assassinated ambitions, 
and it chilled her. The corridors were 
all but deserted. 

Leaning against a column adjacent tc 
a brass cuspidor was an old man in a 
uniform which might have been that of 
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Sydney, Australia— Harbor and Botanical Gardens. 


The City Across the Harbor 


A Car That is Trusted 
the Whole World Over 


Motor cars pour forth from 
Europe to all the world. They 
pour forth from America to 
every land where buyers are to 


be found. 


If any car holds as special pefer- 
ence among these hundreds— 
even thousands—it is the Hup- 
mobile. 


The foreign motor car buyer— 
in Europe or elsewhere — has 
the world’s best to compare with 
and choose from. 


Yet his demand for the Hup- 
mobile gives us an export volume 
out of all proportion to our total 
output—a volume which would 
be vastly larger if our home de- 
mand could be satisfied with 
fewer cars. 


Europe began to know the Hup- 
mobile almost as soon as Amer- 
ca. Our first exports were 


made in 1909. 


Except in Russia and some of 
the Balkan States, the Hupmo- 


bile is represented today in all 
the countries of the world. 


In such out-of-the-way quarters 
as the Straits Settlements, it is 


Photographed by Underwood & Underwood, N. \ 


Canton, China— The Famous 
Flower Pagoda 


riup 


known and trusted the way it is 
known and trusted here in 
America. India thinks as highly 
of it as do the British Isles. 


In the Fiji Islands, the Philip- 


pines, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South America—in lands 
where anything less sturdy than 
Hupmobile construction means 
a short car-life—the name Hup- 
mobile stands for faithful en- 
durance. 


The qualities which give the 
Hupmobile the high place it 
holds abroad, are the qualities 
which make it so well thought 
of at home. 


In America, and abroad, the 
Hupmobile is liked and trusted 
for the sterling virtues which 
keep it out of the repair shop, 
and which enable it to do con- 
tinually, things that seem impos- 
sible for any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


ile 
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Even his wife 


wouldn't tell him 


F COURSE, she loved him— 

loved him dearly and looked to 
his future just as ambitiously as he 
did. There was nothing she wouldn't 
have done for him. 


both sensiti 


But they w 
people and this subj 
she could not bring herselt 

Th pos tior he hel 
excellent standing, had promised mi } 
Yet he did not seem to progress as | 
should have—as they had _ hoped 
Other men | 
him into the better positions. He 


seemed to be giving satisfaction, yet 


to discuss, 


i, with a firm of 


constantly stepped ahead of 


he was standing still 

The thing that held him back was in 
itself, perhaps, a little thing. But one 
of those little things that rest so heavily 
in the balance when personalities are 
being weighed and measured for the 
bigger responsibilities of busines 

A big, little thing that even his wife 
mustered courage enough to 
mention! x . : 


never 


Halitosis (the medical term for u 
pleasant breath) never won a man pro- 
motion in the business world and 
never will. Some men succeed in spite 
of it. But usually it holds them back. 
And the pathos of it is that the person 
suffering from halitosis is usually un- 
aware of it himself. 
friends don’t want to mention it to him. 


Even his closest 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis arises 
from some deep-rooted organic dis- 
order; then professional help is re- 
quired. But usually—and fortunately 

it will yield to the regular use of 
Listerine as a mouth-wash and gargle. 

Listerine, recognized for half a cen- 
tury as the safest antisepti 
properties that quickly meet and defeat 


» Possesses 


halitosis. It halts food fermentation in 
the mouth, and leaves the breath sweet, 
fresh and clean. 

Its systematic use this way puts you on 
the safe and polite side. Then you need 
not be disturbed with the thought of 
whether or not your breath is just right. 
You know it is. 

Your druggist will supply you. He sells 
lots of Listerine. It has dozens of different 
uses as an antiseptic. Note the booklet 
with each bottle.— Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U. S. A 








|a prison guard, a janitor or a retired 
street-car conductor. Carmel approached 
him. 

| “Where will I find the governor?” she 
asked. 

“Gawd knows,” said this official, and 
| made a generous and accurate contribu- 
| tion to the receptacle. 

“Can't you tell me anything about 
him?” she asked desperately. 

“He’s dark-complected and takes a 
spoonful of bakin’ sody after each meal,” 

said the guide. “There’s his office.” 

Thus fortified for her encounter, Car- 
|mel opened the door and found herself 
| in a large reception-room where were two 
|or three unoccupied desks, and one at 
|which a young man was seated. He 
| looked up and scowled as she entered, 
| but as he comprehended her trim loveli- 
| ness, he manipulated his face into a 
smirk and got to his feet. 

“T wish to see the governor,” she said. 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“No.” 

He advanced with an ingratiating air. 
‘Well, I might be able to fix it for you.” 

“Suppose you try at once,” she said, 
for his kind was well known to her, as to 
any pretty girl. His chin dropped. 
‘Take in my card, please,” Carmel 
added 

The young man revised his estimate. 
She was pretty, and she was class. He 
took her card and disappeared through an 

| adjoining door. 

Presently he reappeared. 

“His secretary will see you,” he said, 
and as she walked past him, he scowled 
again, and hated her for showing him his 
lack of importance in the world. 

The governor's secretary arose courte- 
ously as she entered 

“Miss Lee?” he said, glancing at her 
card. 

“I wish to see the governor.” 

His face was not unfriendly as he 
regarded her for an instant. ‘The gover- 
nor is not here. He has gone. How- 
ever, if you will come back at—say— 
ten o’clock tomorrow, I will see that 
you get a minute with him.” 

“I must see him now—tonight. To- 
morrow will not do.” 

“I’m very sorry, but you can’t pos- 
sibly see him. He is giving a dinner in 
the executive mansion, and a ball this 
evening. You can see for yourself, he 
could not be disturbed. There are im- 

| portant guests. Our senior Senator is 
| here.” 

“Ts there no way—no way?” she asked. 

“None, I am afraid. But at ten to- 
morrow—” 

“Thank you,” she said heavily. 
“Is it a large party?” 

“Not a public function. Not small, 
yet very exclusive. Our senior Senator, 
you know, is very important socially.” 

“I see,” said Carmel. “Thank you 
| again.” 


, 


Then: 


HE was driven to the hotel, where she 

registered and was shown to her room 
by a bellboy. No sooner had he closed 
the door and departed with her gratu- 
ity in his hand, than she threw herself 
down on the bed in very girlish despair. 
. . . . She had failed. She could not go 
back to Gibeon and confess failure to 
| Evan. 
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She sat erect, hands clenched. Her 
teeth pressed her lips. “A man would 
see the governor. He would manage it 
I've a right to see him. His business is 
with affairs like mine, and not with 
dances. I will see him. I'll make him 
see me!” 

Carmel opened her bag and thanked 
God for the impulse which had included 
her evening gown in her equipment 

She telephoned for something to eat— 
to be sent to her room, for she feared to 
go to the public dining-room lest she en- 
counter Fownes. At all costs Abner 
must be kept unaware of her presence 

It was difficult to wait. She paced up 
and down the room, planning, discarding 
plans. She endeavored to foresee ob- 
stacles and to remove them. She im- 
agined, and enjoyed the imagining, 
dramatizing the whole evening in ad- 
vance. She endowed the governor with 
the qualities history gave to Abraham 
Lincoln—yet she did not even know what 
the governor looked like. His photo- 
graphs—yes. She had seen his face, but 
it was not familiar to her, nor whether 


he was tall or short, brawny-or slender 


ARMEL watched the time. It seemed 

as if days passed instead of hours 
before she telephoned down for her car 
But when she issued from her room to de- 
scend, her dreams melted into damp fog, 
and she was terrified. At every step 
she feared to encounter Fownes. Her 
heart almost stopped beating as she im- 
agined terrible incidents. But some- 
thing compelled her to go on. The only 
courage is that which compels one in 
spite of his terror. 

The car was waiting. “The executive 
mansion,” she said, and sank back in her 
place, quivering. 

Presently, too soon, they drew up be- 
fore the awning which stretched from the 
governor’s door to the street. A servant 
opened the car door, and she alighted 
He bowed elaborately. Carmel took it 
for a good omen. 

She mounted the steps, and was bowed 
into the hall. No question was asked 
Servants took charge of her and directed 
her. She mounted the stairs, found her- 
self in a room with a number of women. 
who glanced at her indifferently. A maid 
took her wrap. 

In this security she lingered as long 
as she could find excuse—putting off the 
moment when she must descend. An 
elderly woman was leaving the room; and 
Carmel, quick to grasp the opportunity, 
left in her wake, keeping close to her 
on the stairs. Side by side they entered 
the ballroom—as if together. 

At the end of the room, beyond the 
orchestra, was an alcove, and Carmel 
moved toward it—entered it. Here was 
an observation-post. She turned to find 
a chair from which she could watch, and 
as she did so a man entered from a door 
at the left. Her hands flew to her breast, 
and she choked back a scream. 

She was face to face with Abner 
Fownes! 


The dramatic scene at the gover- 
nor’s ball and many other interest- 
ing episodes are described in the 
next installment of this remark- 
able novel—in the forthcoming 
November issue. 
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CABRIOLE PRICE, $1395, INCLUDES TRUNK WITH COVER, MOTOMETER, BU 


MPER AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


EARL Cabriole an instant Success 


Women buyers recognize distinctive charm and tangible value of 
this fully equipped 4-passenger enclosed car at $1395 


OMAN’S urerring instinct for distinction and practical values 
has swept the new Earl Cabriole into immediate popular 
favor. In the face of apparent reductions on many cars in its price 
range, the reception of the Cabriole has been a continuous triumph. 


Thousands of women recognize the Cabriole, completely equipped 
for $7395, not only as the greatest enclosed car value ever offered, 
but as the only right-price car which meets all their requirements. 


Ease of control, for instance. To the discriminating woman 
driver, there is constant pleasure in the graceful lines and contours 
of the Cabriole, in its intimate, uncrowded comfort. But she sets 
greater store by its convenience, its left-hand ignition and dimmer 
switch, the easy accessibility of all controls, the smooth handling of 
transmission, clutch and brakes. 


She prizes the Cabriole’s flexible power, instant pick-up, speed 
and ability to go anywhere a motor car can be driven. To be able 
to transform it in sixty seconds from an airy touring model to a 

veather-proof, distinctive closed car appeals to her strongly. dnd 
her common sense tells her that the Cabriole’s complete equipment 
means a saving of at least $100 over closed cars of this type, 
whose comfort accessories are “extras.” 


See the Cabriole at the nearest Earl dealer’s. Its compact design, 
responsive power and ease of control fit it admirably for use by physi- 
cians and business men who need a persona/ utility car. Study it feature 
by feature. Compare values and performances. Drive it yourself, today. 


Earl Prices 
Touring (ar 
Cabriole 


“sto: oadster. .. y 
Saas JACKSON § 


) MICHIGAN 


Prices, f. 0. b. Jackson, inelude 
Complete Equipment 


EARL MOTORS, Inc. 


Cabriole Comfort Specifications 
Low sweeping lines give the Earl Cabriole its 
special distinction. Its over-all length is 14 feet, 
less one inch; its over-all height is only 74 
inches. Head room is ample—from seats to 
top lining, 37 inches. The front tonneau is 53 
inches long. The rear seat is 45 12 inches wide, 
seating three passengers without crowding. 
Front seats tip forward at right angles, the 
backs folding down. Doors are extra wide. 
Combined with 56-inch rear springs, a very 
low center of gravity and a rigid channel frame 
7 inches deep, the Cabriole’s roominess assures 
unusual riding comfort. No other car of the 
same wheel base swings so near the road. 


Check This Complete Equipment 

No extra equipment must be purchased with 
your Cabriole to insure comfort, safety and 
personal prestige. Compare these features: 

Touring trunk with cover and two suit cases 
and hat box. Bumper and motometer. Sun 
visor and dome light. Drum-type headlights 
with dimmers and non-glare lenses. Left-hand 
ignition and dimmer switches. One-piece wind- 
shield, swinging inward or outward. Masked 
light on walnut instrument board, illuminating 
oil-pressure gauge, speedometer, ammeter and 
fuse box. Light under hood. Sparton horn. 
Complete set of tools. Door panels raised and 
lowered by lever action. Interior finish to 
match gray Spanish leather upholstery. Choice 
of finishes— Earl blue or Earl gray and black. 


To Dealers: 
Full information about the (abriole 
and four other striking Earl models 
on request, Some profitable dealer 
territories are still unassigned.Wire 
or write to Jackson for the facts and 
our contract terms 


Send for the Earl booklet of body types and specifications 
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Which of these two men 
has learned the secret 
of 15 minutes a day? 


The secret is contained in the free book 

offered below. Until you have read it 

you have no idea how much 15 minutes 

a day can mean in growth and success. 
Send for your copy now. 


two men, equally good-looking; 
ou see such men at every 
ean talk of nothing beyond 
the mere day's news The other brings to every 
subject a wealth of side light and illustration that 
makes him listened to eagerly 
He talks like a man who has traveled widely 

though his only travels a business man's trips 
He knows something of history and biography, of the 
work of great scientists, and the writings of phil- 
poets, and dramatists 

et he is busy, as all men are, in the 
every day How has he found time t 
rich a mental background? When there 
multitude of books to read, how can any 
well-read? 

“he answer 


equally 


are 
-dressed 
gathering. One of them 


H! = 


we 


are 


osophers, . 3 

affairs of 
acquire so 
h 


success ind to the 
isands of men and women like hit is 
contained in a free book tha it you may have for the 
usking. In it is told the Eliot's great 
discovery, which, as one man expressed i does for 
reading what the in ventio 1 did for 
communication reading, 
tudy, and teaching is President of 
Harvard University, li ells just at few 
books he r library in the 
world; why he chose em, and how he has arranged 
them with notes s that any man 
ean get fro l education 
in even fifteer 

The booklet 


to this man’s 
success of the 


wi 


chose 


m them the essentials of liber 
minutes a day 
gives the plan, scope, 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal 
Education 


Every well-informed man and woman sho 
know something about this famous librar 

The free book tells about it—how Dr 
into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal 
education,”’ how he has so arranged it that even ‘fifteen | 
minutes a day" are enough, how in pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the knowledge of literature | 
and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to give 

For me wrote one man who had sent in | coupo 
“your little sree bot meant a big peda orwa d, and it 
me bes ides the ay a rast neu ] r 

Every reader of Red Book is invited A "or a copy of 
this handsome and entertaining little book It is free 
will be sent by mail, and involves no obligation of any 
sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it today 


Send for this 
FREE booklet 
that gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own 
plan of reading 


nd purpose of 


ild at least 


Eliot has put | 


pon 
showed 
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THE LITTLE GHOST 


(Continued from page 


50) 





suddenly opened and Jack Baldwin came 
in, and I remember having a curious 


| feeling of irritation as though I had been 


| interrupted. 
| bockered figure filled the room. 


| it, although I have stayed there 
recently. 
| occasions 


| defeated it. 


| creepy,” 


man be |} 





P, F. COLLIER & SON 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 | 
— em eee eee | 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 1 
| 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York | 
By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, 
send me the little guidebook to the most famous books 
| in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's Five-Foct Shelf 
of Books, and containing the plan of reading recom- 
| mended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 


| Name 
Write plainly, please 


l Address 


1 450-HCA I 





| quietest. 








knicker- 
“Hallo!” 
Bit of 
Have 


His large breezy 
he said. “Delighted to see you 
luck your being down this way. 
you got everything you want?” 
That was a wonderful old 
am not going to attempt to 


house. I 
describe 
quite 
Yes, I stayed there on many 
since that first of which I 
now speaking. It has never been 
the same to me since that first 
You may say, if you like, that the 
fought a battle with it and 
It is certainly now more 
Baldwin than—well, whatever it was 
before they rented it. They are not the 
kind of people to be defeated by atmos- 
phere. Their chief duty in this world, 
gather, is to make things Baldwin, and 
very good for the world too; but when 
I first went down to them, the house was 
still challenging them. “A wee bit 
Mrs. Baldwin confided to me 
on the second day of my visit. 
“What exactly do you mean 
that?” I asked her. “Ghosts?” 
“Oh, there are those, of course,” she 
answered. “There’s an underground pas- 
sage. you know, that runs from here 
to the sea, and one of the wickedest 
of the smugglers was killed in it, and 
his ghost still haunts the cellar. At least, 
that’s what we were told by our first 
butler here, and then of course we found 


am 
quite 
time. 
| Baldv.ins 


by 


| that it was the butler, not the smuggler. 


who was haunting the cellar, and since 
his departure the smuggler hasn't been 
visible.” She laughed. “All the same, 
it isn’t a comfortable place. I'm going 
to wake up some of those old rooms 
We're going to put in some more win- 
dows. And then there are the children,” 
she added. 

ES, there were the children—surely 

the noisiest in the world! They had 
reverence for nothing. They were the 
wildest savages, and especially those from 
nine to thirteen, the cruelest and most 
uncivilized age for children. There were 
two little boys, twins, I should think, 
who were nothing less than devils, and 
regarded their elders with cold, watch- 
ing eyes, said nothing in protest when 
scolded, but evolved plots afterward 
that fitted precisely the chastiser. To do 
my host and hostess justice. all the 
children were not Baldwins, and I fancy 
that the Baldwin contingent was the 
Nevertheless, from early morn- 
ing until ten at night the noise was ter- 
rific and you were never sure how early 
in the morning the racket would recom- 
mence. 

I don’t know that I personally minded 
the noise very greatly. It took me out 
of myself and gave me something better 
to think of, but in some obscure and un- 
analyzed way I felt that the house 
minded it. One knows how the poets 
have written about old walls and rafters 


rejoicing in the happy careless laughter 
of children. I don’t think this house re 
joiced at all, and it was queer how con- 
sistently I, who am not supposed to 
an imaginative person, thought about the 
house. 

But it was not until my third eve- 
ning that something really happened. I 
say “happened,” but did anything really 
happen? You shall judge for yourself 


be 
1 


WAS sitting in my comfortable arm- 

chair in my bedroom, enjoying that 
delightful half-hour before one dresses 
for dinner. There was a terrible racket 
up and down the passages, the children 
being persuaded, I gather, to go into the 
schoolroom and have their supper, when 
suddenly the noise died down and there 
was nothing but the feathery whisper of 
the snow—snow had been falling all day 
against my windowpane. My thoughts 
suddenly turned to-Bond, directed to him 
as actually and precipitately as though he 
had suddenly sprung before me. I didn't 
want to think of him. I had been fight- 
ing his memory these last days, because 
I had thought that the wisest thing to 
do, but now he was too much for me. I 
sudderfly luxuriated in my memories of 
him, turning over and over all sorts of 
times that we had had together, seeing 
his smile, watching his mouth, which 
turned up at the corners when he was 
amused, and wondering finally why he 
should obsess me the way he did, when I 
had lost so many other friends for whom 
I had thought I cared much more, who 
nevertheless never bothered my memory 
at all. 

I sighed, and suddenly it seemed to 
me that my sigh was very gently repeated 
behind me. I turned sharply around. The 
curtains had not been drawn. You know 
the strange, milky pallor that reflected 
snow throws over objects, and although 
three lighted candles shone in the room, 
moon-white shadows seemed to hang 
over the bed and across the floor. Of 
course there was no one there, and yet 
I stared and stared about me as though 
I were completely convinced that I was 
not alone. 

And then I looked especially at one 
part of the room, a distant corner be- 
yond the four-poster, and it seemed to 
me that some one was there. And yet 
no one was there. Whether it was that 
my mind had been distracted or that 
the beauty of the old snow-lit room en- 
chanted me, I don't know, but my 
thoughts of my friend were suddenly 
happy and reassured. I hadn't lost him, 
I seemed to say to myself. Indeed, at 
that special moment he seemed to be 
closer to me than he had been while he 
was alive. 

From that evening a curious thing oc- 
curred. I only seemed to be close to 
my friend when I was in my own room, 
and I felt more than that: when my 
door was closed and I was sitting in my 
armchair, I fancied my new compan- 
ionship was not only with Bond but was 
something more as well. I would wake 
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Where Barnum Went Wrong / 


= S1OR twenty years or so The car-owner, being a practical per- 
| we've all been hearing son, as a rule, did the practical thing, 
He bought U.S. Royal Cord quality— 
and stuck to it. 





—s 


aut ey dealer lined up with 

‘ ; the U.S. Royal Cord policy—and stuck 
The public has always enjoyed _to it. 

this biting comment, because it The makers of Royal Cord Tires 

came from America’s best loved said “Go to a legitimate dealer’ — 

showman. and stuck to it. 


But probably many of us had ae ss 


Perhaps Barnum intended hi 
our fingers crossed even as we ,.nark Shout the ulibete -y 


nodded approval. taken with a grain of salt, 
* x % Note that he al- 
, , ways gave his 
The past two years in the tire pains oat o 
business has been a pretty good whale of a 
test of Barnum’s famous saying. ™°ney’s 


worth. 
If the public liked to be fooled, 
here was its heart’s content. “Big 
Discounts” to the right. “Special 
Sales” to the left. “Bargains” on 
every corner. 
Certainly no man who kept his eyes 
and ears open missed seeing the attempt 


to fool the public by drawing its attention 
away from the essentials of real value. 

Why did car-owners refuse to lower 
their quality standards—why did more 
people than ever go to quality tires? 

Especially U. S. Royal Cords, which 
they used more and more to measure the 
market when they wanted a test of value. 

+ x s 

In one way of speaking, Royal Cord 
leadership grew out of the con tusing 
conditions put upon the tire-buyer. 
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Current prices on United States 
Passenger CarTiresand Tubes 
are not subject to Federal 
Excise Tax, the tax having 
been included. 
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United States Tires 
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U. S. Royal Cord Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


ifty-three The Oldest and Largest Two hundred and 
‘aetories Rubber Organization in the World thirty-five Bra 
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is a magic gift which 
not only confers pleas- 
ure upon the one to 
whom the gift is given, 
‘but does itself reward 
the giver. 


er 
The gift of Boxed 
Writing Paper isa 
delicate invitation to 
correspond, a friendly 
suggestion for the con- 
tinuation of the rela- 


tionships that prompt- _ 


ed the exchange of 
gifts. There is a proper 
size and style for every 
need or occasion. 
From 25c to $25. 


xz 


Devote more attention 
to the stationery coun- 
ter the next time you 
go shopping. The help- 
ful clerk will enable 
you to successfully 
answer the vexatious 
question, “What shall 
1 give?” 


Consult your dealer 


Fine Stationery 
Manufacturers 
Association 


American F ashioners of 
Proper Paper 


41 Park Row 
New York City 














in the middle of the night or in the early 
morning and feel quite sure that I was 
not alone—so sure that I did not even 


| want to investigate it further but just 
| took the companionship for granted and 


was happy. 

Outside that room, however, I felt 
increasing discomfort. I hated the way 
in which the house was treated. A 
quite unreasonable anger arose within 
me as I heard the Baldwins discussing 
the improvements they were going to 
make, and yet they were so kind to me 
and so patently unaware of doing any- 
thing that would not generally be com- 
mended that it was quite impossible for 
me to show my anger. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Baldwin noticed something. 

“I am afraid the children are worry- 
ing you,” she said one morning, half 
interrogatively. “In a way it will be a 
rest when they go back to school, but 
the Christmas holidays is their time, 
isn't it? I do like to see them happy. 
Poor little dears!” 

The poor little dears were at that mo- 
ment being Red Indians all over the hall. 

“No, of course, I like children,” I 
answered her. “The only thing is that 
they don’t—I hope you wont think me 
foolish—somehow quite fit in with the 
house.” 

“Oh, I think it’s so good for old places 
like this,” said Mrs. Baldwin briskly, 
“to be waked up a little. I’m sure if 
the old people who used to live here 
came back, they’d love to hear all the 
noise and laughter.” 

I wasn’t so sure myself, but 1 
wouldn't disturb Mrs. Baldwin's content 
ment for anything. 


HAT evening in my room I was so 
sure of companionship that I 
spoke. 

“If there’s anyone here,” I said aloud, 
“I'd like them to know that I’m aware 
of it and am glad of it.” 

Then when I caught myself speaking 
aloud, I was suddenly terrified. Was I 
really going crazy? Wasn't that the 
first step toward insanity when you talked 
to yourself? Nevertheless a moment 
later | was reassured. There was some 


| one there. That night I woke suddenly, 


looked at my luminous watch and saw 
that it was a quarter past three. The 
room was so dark that I could not even 
distinguish the posts of my bed, but 
there was a very faint glow from the 
dying fire. Opposite my bed there 
seemed to me to be something white— 


| not white in the accepted sense of a tall, 


ghostly figure, but sitting up and staring; 
it seemed to me that the shadow was 
very small, hardly reaching above the 
edge of the bed. 

“Is there anyone there?” I asked. 
“Because if there is, do speak to me. 
I’m not frightened. I know that some 
one has been here all this last week, and 
I am glad of it.” 

Very faintly then, and so faintly that 
I can't to this day be sure that I saw 
anything at all, the figure of a child 


| seemed to me to be visible. 


We all know how we have at one time 
and another fancied that we have seen 
visions and figures and then have discov- 
ered that it was something in the room, 
the chance hanging of a coat, the reflec- 
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tion of a glass, a trick of moonlight that 
has fired our imagination. I was quite 
prepared for that in this case, but it 
seemed to me then that as I watched, 
the shadow moved directly in front of 
the dying fire, and delicate as the leaf 
of a silver birch, like the trailing rim of 
some evening cloud, the figure of a child 
hovered in front of me. Curiously 
enough, the dress, which seemed to be 
of some silver tissue, was clearer than 
anything else. I didn’t, in fact, see the 
face at all, and yet in the morning I 
could have sworn that I had seen it, 
that I knew large, black, wide-open eyes, 
a little mouth very faintly parted in a 
timid smile, and that beyond anything 
else, I had realized in the expression of 
that face fear and bewilderment and a 
longing for some comfort. 


FTER that night the affair moved 
very quickly to its little climax. 

I am not a very imaginative man; nor 
have I any sympathy with the modern 
craze for spooks and specters. I have 
never seen, nor fancied that I had seen, 
anything of a supernatural kind since 
that visit; but then I have never known 
since that time such a desperate need 
of companionship and comfort; and isn’t 
it perhaps because we don’t want things 
badly enough in this life that we don’t 
get more of them? However that may 
be, I was sure on this occasion that I 
had some companionship that was born 
of a need greater than mine. I suddenly 
took the most frantic and unreasonable 
dislike of the children in that house. It 
was exactly as though I had discovered 
somewhere in a deserted part of the 
building some child who had been left 
behind by mistake by the last occupants 
and was terrified by the noisy exuberance 
and ruthless selfishness of the new 
family. 

For a week I had no more definite 
manifestation of my little friend, but I 
was as sure of her presence there in my 
room as I was of my own clothes and 
the armchair in which I used to sit. 

It was time for me to go back to 
London, but I could not go. I asked 
everyone I met as to legends and stories 
connected with the old house, but I 
never found anything to do with a little 
child. I looked forward all the day to 
my hour in my room before dinner, to 
the time when I felt the companionship 
closest. I sometimes woke in the night 
and was conscious of its presence, but as 
I have said, I never saw anything. 

One evening the older children ob- 
tained leave to stay up later. It was 
somebody’s birthday. The house seemed 
to be full of people, and the presence 
of the children led after dinner to a 
perfect riot of noise and confusion. We 
were to play hide-and-seek all over the 
house. Everybody was to dress up. 
There was, for that night at least, to be 
no privacy anywhere. We were all, as 
Mrs. Baldwin said, to be ten years old 
again. 

I didn’t feel the least desire to be 
ten years old, but I found myself caught 
into the game and had, in sheer self-de- 
fense, to run up and down the passages 
and hide behind doors. The noise was 
terrific. It grew and grew in volume. 
People got hysterical. The smaller chil- 
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“Betcha nickel he skids into the fence when he hits that wet curve, Jimmy.” 
“Take his bet, Jimmy—that feller’s driving on Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords.” 


HE fact that Kelly-Springfield Kant-Slip Cords 

hold the road is only one reason why you see so 
many of them on cars today. Even the old Kelly 
Cords, which cost more than other tires and which 
lacked the present extraordina ily efficient non-skid 
tread, achieved such a reputation for big mileage 
that we had no difficulty in selling all we could 
make. In the Kant-Slip Cord the non-skid feature 
has been developed to an extent that makes this tire 
incomparably the best we have ever built—and the 
mileage is still there. Best of all, it now costs 
no more to buy a Kelly. 
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THE WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 


The more experienced and critical you are in your judgments of motor 


cars, the more enthusiastic you will be as an owner and driver of the | 


Wills Sainte Claire. This car is designed and built for those men and 
women who are accustomed to and insist upon the finest and the best. 


the road so tenaciously as the Wills Sainte Claire. Because no other 
motor car has the spring suspension, the perfect balance, the even 
weight-distribution of the Wills Sainte Claire. 


C. H. Wills & Company, Marysville, Michigan 


WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE 
cMotor 7Z~ ~~ Cars 
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dren jumped out of bed and ran about 
the passages. Somebody kept blowing a 
motor-horn. Somebody else turned on 
the phonograph. Suddenly I was sick of 
the whole thing, retreated into my room, 
lighted one candle and locked the door. 

I had scarcely sat down in my chair 
when I was aware that my little friend 


| had come. She was standing near to 


the bed, staring at me, terror in her eyes 


| I have never seen anyone so frightened 


—her little breasts panting beneath her 


| silver gown, her very fair hair falling 
| about her shoulders, her little hands 
| clenched. Just as I saw her, there were 
| loud knocks on the door, many voices 
| shouting to be admitted, a perfect babe! 


of nvise and laughter. The little figure 
moved; and then—how can I give any 
idea of it? I was conscious of having 
suddenly something to protect and com- 
fort. I saw nothing; physically I felt 
nothing; and yet I was murmuring 

“There, there! Dont mind—they 
sha’n’'t come in, I'll see that no one 
touches you. I understand. I under- 
stand,” 


OW long I sat like that I don't 

know. The noises died away; 
voices murmured at intervals, and then 
were silent. The house-slept. All night 
I think I stayed there, comforting and 
being comforted. 

I fancy now—but how much of it may 
not be fancy?—that I knew that the 
child loved the house, had stayed as long 
as possible, at last was driven away, and 
that that was her farewell not only to 
me but to all that she most loved in 
this world and the next. 

I don’t know—I could swear to noth- 
ing. Of what I am sure is that from 
that night on, my sense of loss in my 
friend was removed, and never returned 
Did I argue with myself that that child- 
companionship included also my friend? 


| Again, I don’t know. But of one thing 
| I am now sure: that if love is strong 


enough, physical death cannot destroy 
it; and however platitudinous that may 


| sound to others, it is platitudinous no 
| longer when you have discovered it by 


actual experience for yourself. 

That moment in that firelit room, 
when I felt that spiritual heart beating 
with mine, is and always will be enough 
for me. 

One thing more: next day I left for 
London, and my wife was delighted to 
find me so completely recovered—hap- 
pier, she said, than I had ever been 
before. 

Two days afterward I received a par- 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | cel from Mrs. Baldwin. In the note 
You will find that no other car rides so easily, drives so easily, clings to | think 


that accompanied it, she said: “I think 
that you must have left this by mis- 
take behind you. It was found in the 


| small drawer in your dressing-table.” 


I opened the parcel and discovered an 
old blue silk handkerchief, wrapped 
round a long, thin wooden box. The 
cover of the box lifted very easily, and 
I saw inside it an old painted wooden 
doll dressed in the period, I should think, 
of Queen Anne. The dress was very com- 
plete, even down to the little shoes, little 


| gray mittens on the hands. Inside the 


silk skirt there was sewn a little tape 
and on the tape, in very faded letters, 
“Ann Trelawney, 1710.” 
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cMotor Mate of the 


Vilvertown Cord 


What Silvertown is to tires, Silver- 
town is to tubes, for all that 
Silvertown means in a cord tire, 
Silvertown means in this new and 
unusual red tube. 


It is the de luxe tube for any tire, 
made for those motorists who are 
willing to pay a little more for a 
tube that is extra fine. 

The Silvertown is an unusually thick, 
heavy duty tube. The very feel and stretch 


of its velvety red rubber gives you con- 
fidence in it. 


Goodrich Dealers have the new Silvertown 
Tube in all sizes. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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All you need to 
know Tehout Babi 


Aunt Belle’s Baby Book contains 
in condensed, readable form, prac- 
tically everything that science knows 
about day to day baby culture. 

It is a substantial book, in stiff 
covers and delightfully illustrated. 

In order that every mother may 
own it, we offer this wonderful, help- 
ful book for only 25 cents (35 cents 
in Canada). De luxe binding, $1.50. 

Aunt Belle’s~Baby Book is pub- 
lished in appreciation of the fact that 
three generations of mothers, nurses 
and doctors have endorsed Mennen 
Borated Talcum as being pure, cor- 
rect in formula and essential to 
Baby’s comfort and health. 

Kora-Konia, more recently, has 
been accepted as a highly efficient 
treatment for prickly heat, chafing, 
teething and diaper rashes and other 
forms of skin irritation. We suggest 
that you send at once for your copy 
of Aunt Belle’s Baby Book, enclos- 
ing 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 
THe Mennen Company 

349 Central Avenue 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A- 
MENNEN ceraey 

Limitec 
Montreal, as 
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| her voice. 














RANKIN’S TABLE 


(Continued from page 68) 





| her little white teeth; under the ripples 


of hair her dark blue eyes glowed at him. 
He drew away as far as the chair in 
which he sat allowed. No one saw this 
movement but Rankin. 

Again, for Austen, she strove to master 
But it came edged with the 
same cautious and intense eagerness; she 
spoke as she had spoken to Rankin a 
minute before. 

“Will,” she whispered, 
me, Will?” 

“Vida,” he said. 

“You do. I know you do. You said 
so. You said you’d do anything for me 
if I only loved you. Die for me!” Her 


“do you love 


| face wrinkled; he saw that she intended 


to laugh down at him. “Will, you’ll do 
this for me?” she said. 

She lifted her hands and smoothed his 
face. They burned him. They were like 
coals laid there. He did not know he 
groaned. 

She pressed nearer him, panting, cease- 
lessly caressing him with her burning, 
twitching hands. He could hear her dry 
lips struggling for speech. “It’s only a 
joke,” she whispered. “He doesn’t mean 
it. It’s only to frighten us. That stuff 
he put in, it can’t be really poison. It 
can’t be. He'd be hanged Do 
you hear? It can’t be. There’s no danger. 
It’s only his way of paying us out—” 

“Well, Vida?” 


‘ IPS almost on his cold ones, she 
breathed: “Will—there’s no danger. 
But—he’s made me nervous.” Again came 
the rigid smile. She made a_ hoarse 
sound she intended for a deprecating 
laugh. “He's made me—nervous... . I 
don’t know. I’m not sure. I don’t believe 
he has a gun. But you mustn’t fight him. 
For my sake! He might have. It would 
make a noise. Everything would come 
out. It mustn’t—it mustn’t.” Her body 
writhed as if the thought of discovery 
were a brand laid on it. “Will, darling, 
it can’t be true. There’s no danger. 
. But—drink both glasses of wine, 

Will. Drink mine for me. 

Her eyes were on him, a blaze of be- 
seeching. Words seemed to blaze from 
her stark mouth. “Will! You said there 
was nothing you wouldn’t do 
isn’t much. It can’t be true. J 
don’t know what he put in. He wont tell 
me. We mustn’t make a noise. Don’t 
make a noise. It’s only a joke. Drink 
it quietly. Drink both glasses, Will. 
There’s no risk. Only I’m so nervous. 

. Then he’ll open the door. Drink 


| mine for me.” 


After a time Will Austen said slowly~ 
his voice sounded strangely like Rankin’s, 
heavy and dead and old: “You ask me 
to do this, Vida?” 

“It’s only his joke,” her dry lips 
whispered. Her hands clawed at him in 
a travesty of caressing, of pleading; the 
wispy train of her apricot silks clung 
round his feet; he felt as if it were twist- 
ed around his throat, strangling him. 
“If—if you love me as you say you do, 
Will, why wont you do this for me— 
drink mine for me?” 


” 


—‘Vida!” Austen looked at her with a 
searching glance. 

Her dry stare, her dry whisper, never 
ceased. “Joke,” she breathed. “But— 
I'm afraid.” 

Suddenly Austen laughed. He rose 
and leaned over the table. He took the 
glasses of wine, one in each hand, in a 
fumbling, shamefaced way. He looked 
Rankin full in the face. 

“Is it a joke?” he said. “I’m not 
quite sure.” His eyes went to the woman 
clinging beside him. “Neither are you,” 
he said. He drank the wine. 


HERE was silence—so great that 

the beating of three hearts seemed 
to be audible, to swing the room in 
waves, in pulsations, as though the 
throbbing arteries of three lives extended 
into the hangings, the silver, the wood 
and napery of Rankin’s table where the 
empty glasses twinkled in the light. 

The clock chimed a quarter past ten. 

Nothing else happened. 

Presently Rankin stirred, sighed, went 
slowly and heavily and drew back the 
brown velvet curtain from the door. He 
unlocked it. Then he returned to the 
table. 

“You can quit if you want to, Austen,” 
he said. 

“That stuff you put in the sherry?” 

“Poison. But I didn’t put in enough to 
hurt a mouse. I’m sorry, Austen,” said 
Rankin with slow sincerity, “that the last 
glass you'll drink at my table should have 
had a bad taste to it.” 

Suddenly Austen sat down and once 
more hid his face in his hands. “I— 
upon my soul, I wasn’t sure,” he whis- 
pered, rather brokenly. “I—thought it 
couldn’t be so, but—I was not sure.” 
He looked up. “My God, man,” he went 
on under his breath, “why did you do it?” 
He tried to smile. “I—almost thought 
you meant it!” 

Rankin’s gaze went slowly to Vida. 

Since Austen had finished the wine, she 
had not moved at all. She had waited, 
her dead, avid stare fixed on his face. He 
looked round at her—at her beauty, im- 
perishable even at such a time, at her 
peculiar delicate charm which had made 
him forget even honor, at the richness of 
her dress, especially at the slender hands 
gripped on the arm of his chair. 

He covered his eyes with his hand. 

The gesture was unmistakable. “Will,” 
cried Vida hoarsely, and again: “Will!” 

By and by he said: “You were right 
There was no danger.” 

“Will—” 

“It wasn’t much to do. But that you 
should ask me to do it—not knowing!” 

“Will! I was afraid—” 

Rankin turned away. But again Aus- 
ten’s voice arrested him, saying, not with- 
out a note of command: “Why did you 
do it?” 

Rankin hesitated. Then he said with 
heavy simplicity: “I knew her. And i 
was fond of you, Austen. You put me 
in mind of what my little Howard would 
have been if he’d lived. And so I wanted 
you to know her too.” 
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Lyre was the kindest thing — 

that war-stricken men had ever known. 

She always made the last nightly round of the wards herself. 
The bitterly wounded soldiers who watched for the light that 
shed its halo about her gave her the loving title: “Fhe Lady 
With the Lamp.” 


“The Lady” was Florence Nightingale. 


From the far-off day— 

of the Crimea — down through the years — her beautiful spirit 
has shone undimmed. It was the light that illumined the way 
for the first training school for nurses. It was in the glow of her 
inspiration that the Red Cross was founded. 


And it is to Florence Nightingale— 

that the world owes the knowledge that in terms of national power, 
prestige and wealth it pays to nurse men in times of war. But 
even with that knowledge it was not fully realized until a few 
years ago that it would pay to nurse men, women and children 
in times of peace. 

Then came the Great Light— 

what the world needed was to make health, instead of disease, 
catching, The Light pointed the way—the visiting nurse. 

For who could take health into the home as she could? Who 
could come into such sympathetic relations with the family? 
Who else could so completely gain a mother’s confidence? Who 


could win such love and respect that big men obeyed her as little 
children? Who could bring such a sense of security as this self- 
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reliant woman in her trim uniform—a badge of service that even 
the lowest criminal respects? 

And in whom else could be found the tenderness of a woman 
and the courage of aman? Often in rural districts where the 
doctor is miles away—she fights alone through the long night. 
In the slums of the city she hurries through darkened streets and 
up foreboding stairways on her errands of mercy. 


10,000 Public Health Nurses— 


are at work today, in towns, cities and in rural districts. Still there 
are not enough to go round, for there are few business, educational, 
civic or religious bodies that do not now recognize 

that it pays to nurse people—few that do not rec- 

ognize the need for extending the service. 


And the Home Cry for Help— 


comes from every quarter. From the lonely moun- 
tain cabin. from és factory settlement, from the © 
crowded tenement; wherever there is sickness— {, 
they are calling for the visiting nurse. 
“Angels” — 
the president of the world’s greatest life insurance 
company calls these nurses. And angels they are 
in bee of troubled homes — ministeri 
angels whose work has come about because of the 
example set by “The Lady With the Lamp.” The 
Lamp’s symbol today is the great lantern atop the 
Metropolitan Tower— 

“The Light That Never Fails.” 





The Metropolitan began active 
efforts to prolong human life 
many years ago. 

towns. 
The mass of evidence piled up by 
Metropolitan agents unmistak- 
ably proved the need for nursing, 
while carefully conducted sur- 
veys indicated that i 
— it could be made to pay 
‘etropolitan policy holders. 


t if wisely man- 





As proof rolled in, nursing ser- 
vice was established and rapidly 
expanded. Today it covers 3,500 


Last year nurses made 2,116,875 
free visits to Metropolitan policy 
holders; in eleven years they —‘*The Lady With the Lamp.” 
have made 14,000,000. Their 
reports are carefully compiled. 
Theyshow many instances where 


lives have been saved by timely 
calls of visiting nurses and cases 
without number where their in- 
struction should prevent recur- 
rences of disease in the future. A 
request will bring to you, with- 
out charge, our booklet entitled: 


HALEY FISKE, President 








Published by a ee 


e 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK 
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Worlds Fair at Rio 
Round Trip 35 0-) 
now only 

F YOU are going to the bril- 

liant World’s Fair at Rio de 
Janeiro send the information 
blank below and find out about the 
magnificent U. §. Government 
ships to South America! Only 
11 days to Rio on these great 
ships! They are the finest and 
fastest on the South American 
run. They are operated for the 
Government by the Munson 
Steamship Lines. 

New reduced fares make the 
trip more accessible! Round 
trip first cabin passage to the 
Rio Exposition is only $350! 
To Buenos Aires only $425, 
with stopover privilege at Rio 
de Janeiro for the period of the 
Exposition. 


Write for Booklet 


Send the blank below now! 
Find out about this travel 
opportunity! Write today. 
You incur no obligation. 


eee ee 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
daformation Desk Washington, D. C 
M 1797 





Please send without obligation the U. §. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts. I am con- 
Gidering a trip to South America r 
Orient LJ. J wouldtravel Ist class LU, 


If I go date wil! be about 
My Name— 


My Business or Profession 


My Street No. or R. F. I 


| ‘ State -— —j 
al 


For information regarding reservations address: 

Munson Steamship Lines 

67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 























| Court 
| hounds—a day which we are neither of 











Rankin went on, and out of the room. 


| In a polished silver salver by the door he 


saw as in a mirror a glimpse of a woman 
in clinging apricot silks leaning across the 


| table with pleading hands stretched out 


—of a young man withdrawing himself 
from those hands as if they were hideous 
—the hands of Fear. 


HEN Rankin shut the door upon 
them and went on. 

He went down the hall, down the front 
steps, out into the night. He wore his 
expensive fur-lined overcoat, but his head 
was bare. He went on a long time un- 
der quiet, frosty stars. 

He came at last to a shabby street of 
ill-built houses. At one of these he 
stopped. He went to the side door, 
knocked, opened it and went in. 
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It opened into a kitchen, where a 
pleasant-faced woman with a few gray 
threads in her cheerful brown curls was 
busily washing up dishes at the sink. 

“Trene,” said Rankin, “have you had 
sausages for supper?” 

The woman’s face was very white 
Presently she went to Rankin. She did 
not speak. She helped him out of his 
coat, drew out a chair, and he sat down 
at the oilcloth-covered table. She put 
a plate in front of him, bread, mustard, 
a knife and fork—all as if by old habit 
and in silence. 

Then she put three sausages on the 
plate. Rankin began to eat. 

Soon he lifted his face. It was wet 
with tears. “My, Irene,” he said, rest- 
ing his elbows on the oilcloth, “but these 
sausages taste good!” 





THE GREAT ELUSION 


(Continued from page 83) 





| of the small hamlets around had been 


awakened from their slumbers by the 
rushing through the night of those 
mysterious automobiles. Even Rim- 
mington, who had more optimism than 
any other man of my acquaintance in the 
profession, returned to London a sad- 
dened and disappointed man. 

Janet and I stayed on at Kindersley 
for the last meet of the stag- 


us likely ever to forget. We motored 
over to Exford, where our host had 
sent all his available horses two days 
before. Janet, Beatrice Kindersley and 
I were among those of the house party 
who rode, Beatrice looking remarkably 
well on a fine Dartmoor-bred chestnut, 
a present from her uncle within the last 
few days. We had one short hunt and a 
great deal of waiting about. 

Early in the afternoon we found our- 
selves on the fringe of the hunt, on the 
southern slope of Hawksley Down. Be- 
low us, at the bottom of the coomb, 
hounds were being put through a thick 
jungle of dwarf pines, through which, 
if a stag were found, he was almost cer- 
tain to make for Dooneley Barrow, on 
our right. Suddenly Beatrice, who had 
been looking over her shoulder, gave a 
little exclamation. A man, riding a dark 
bay horse, whom I had noticed once or 
twice always on the outskirts of the 
hunt, came round the side of a piled-up 
mass of stones and boulders, and rode 
straight up to us. 

I must confess that at first the inci- 
dent possessed no significance for me. In 
his well-cut and well-worn riding-clothes, 
and possessing the assured seat of a 
practiced rider, there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish this man from half a dozen of 
Lord Kindersley’s neighbors with whom 
we had exchanged greetings during the 
day. It was not, in fact, until he sud- 
denly wheeled his horse round to within 
a yard or two of us, and I saw something 
glitter in his right hand, that I realized 
who he was. 

“Norman Greyes,” he said, “I call an 
armistice for five minutes. You will 
admit,” he added, glancing downward at 
his right hand, “that I am in a position 
to call the game.” 


“Let it be an armistice, Michael,” I 
agreed. “What do you want with me?” 

“With you, nothing,” he answered. “I 
came to speak to Miss Kindersley.” 

He looked full at Beatrice as he spoke, 
and his voice seemed for the moment to 
have gained a strange new quality. 

“I find that my confederate misunder- 
stood me the other night,” he continued, 
“and that after all he took your jewelry 
from the table. I have stayed in the 
neighborhood to return it.” 

He leaned over and placed a sealed 
box in Beatrice’s hand. I could have 
sworn that I saw her fingers clutch pas- 
sionately at his as he drew away. 

“I knew that it was a mistake,” she 
said softly, looking across at him as 
though striving to call him back to her 
side. He kept his face, however, turned 
steadily away. His expression had 
changed. The old mocking smile was 
back upon his lips. 

“Upon reflection, Janet,” he continued, 
“especially when I considered the rich- 
ness of our haul, I felt a certain impulse 
of distaste toward robbing you of your 
newly acquired splendors. Permit me.” 


E handed her also a little packet 

Then he backed his horse a few 
paces, but he still lingered, and I knew 
that he had something else to say. 

“So our friend Rimmington has given 
up the chase and gone back to London!” 
he observed. “Give him a hint from me 
some day. Tell him not to take it for 
granted that the first impulse of the 
malefactor is to place as great a distance 
as possible between himself and the scene 
of his misdemeanors. Sometimes the 
searching hand passes over what it seeks 
to grasp.” 

“I will remember your message,” | 
promised. “You realize, of course, that 
I shall report your being still in the 
neighborhood?” 

“If you did not,” was the cool reply 
“the next few hours would be empty of 
interest to me. Even if you yourself 
take a hand in the game, Greyes, and | 
will do you the credit to admit that you 
are the cleverest of the lot, I promise you 
that I shall make my way to safety as 
easily as I shall canter across this moor.’ 
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IVORY 
Pyral in 


Ivor Y PYRALIN is so thor- 
oughly practical; it does not tarnish, 
dent, chip or break—it gives life- 
long service. And its simple beauty 
and delicate coloring are so expres- 
sive of good taste. Hence it is not 
surprising that Pyralin toiletware is 
such a universal favorite. As all 
designs are standard and carried by 
leading stores everywhere, the com- 
plete set of twenty-five articles can 
be acquired piece by piece, if desired. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Look for the Name “Pyralin”’ 
on Every Article for dressing 
table and travelling bag—your 


assurance of life-long service. 











E La Belle Pattern is illustrated, 
gracefully modeled in delicately grained 
Ivory Pyralin. This pattern with its dis- 
tinctive transverse handle, is a universal 
favorite, La Belle and Du Barry patterns 
are made in Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
as well as Ivory Pyralin, plain or decorated. 





Good 


That millions 


Millions of women, all the world over, 
have found a way to prettier teeth. Some 
by dental advice, some by this ten-day 
test. 

They have spread the news to others. 
Now wherever you look you see glistening 
teeth, and more smiles to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this test 
and prove to yourself what they know. 


Must combat film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth must 
be combated daily. Otherwise it clings, 
enters crevices and stays. It forms the 
basis of cloudy coats, including tartar. 

It also holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very few escape them. 


Why it remains 

The tooth brush and the ordinary tooth 
paste cannot effectively combat it. So 
nearly everybody, however careful, had 
teeth discolor and decay. 

Dental science has for years tried to com- 
bat this condition. Two ways have now 
been found. Able authorities have proved 
them, and leading dentists now urge their 
daily use. 





10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 282, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








News 


of women tell 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, called Pepsodent. It corrects some 
old mistakes. These two great film com- 
batants are embodied in it for daily appli- 
cation. 


It does far more 


Pepsodent does more than that. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids— 
the cause of tooth decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which now are 
known to bring undesired effects. 


You’ll know at once 


Pepsodent brings quick results. A week 
will make them conspicuous. Once you 
see and feel them you will never go with- 
out them, or let your children miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats disap- 
pear. Learn the delights of Pepsodent, 
with the added protection and beauty it 
brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out the 
coupon now. This is most important. 





Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by authorities and ad- 
vised by leading dentists nearly 





all the world over today. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 
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He leaned suddenly toward me. 

“Send the women on for a moment,” 
he begged. “I have a word for you 
alone.” 


ANET turned her horse at once in 

obedience to my gesture. Beatrice 
however, lingered. She was gazing across 
at my companion. I saw their eyes 
meet, and it seemed to me a strange 
thing that such a look should pass be- 
tween those two. Then I saw Michael 
shake his head. 

“I must speak to Greyes alone,” he 
insisted. “Every moment that I linger 
here makes my escape more difficult.” 

She turned and rode slowly after Janet 
but reined in her horse scarcely twenty 
paces away. Michael rode up to my 
side. He had dropped his weapon back 
into the loose pocket of his riding-coat 
He was at my mercy, and he knew it 
Yet, rightly enough, he had no fear. 

“Norman Greyes,” he said, “this is 
the end of our duel, for I have finished 
with life as you and I understand life 
Fate has made us enemies. Fate might 
more than once have given either of us 
the other’s life. Those things are 
finished.” 

“You speak as though you were mak- 
ing a voluntary retirement—yet how can 
you hope to escape?” I asked him. 
“There is a price upon your head wher- 
ever you turn. Even though my day 
has passed, there are others who will 
never rest until they have brought you to 
justice.” 

“I am not here to speak about myself,’ 
he answered indifferently. “I want a 
word with you about that girl.” 

“About Beatrice Kindersley?” 

“Te.” 

“What can you have to say about 
her?” I demanded, puzzled, although the 
memory of that look was still with me. 

“Never mind You know life, 
Greyes, although you walk on the wrong 
side of the fence. You know that the 
greatest of us are great because of our 
follies. That girl is the folly of my later 
life. There is a touch of romance in 
her, a sentiment— For God’s sake, 
Greyes, don’t sit and look at me like a 
graven image! Be a human being and 
say that you understand.” 

I remembered that look, and I nodded 
“T understand,” I said. “Go on.” 

“Tell her, then, for the love of heaven, 
who and what I am. Tell her that I 
have wives living, women whom I have 
deceived in every quarter of the globe. 
Tell her that a policeman’s hand upon 
my shoulder would mean the gallows in 
England or the electric chair in America 
Tell her what manner of life I have 
lived. Strip off the coverings. Show 
her the raw truth. Tell her that I am a 
criminal at heart from the sheer love of 
crime.” 

“T’ll tell her what you say,” I promised 

“Damn it, man!” he answered passion- 
ately, as he turned his head to windward 
for a moment and swung round his horse 
“Tell her nothing from me; tell her from 
yourself! You know the truth, if any 
man does. Give her pain, if you must 
Show her the ugly side. As man to man 
Greyes, enemy to enemy, swear that you 
will do this.” 

“I swear,” I answered. 
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Face Pores Give Up Their Poisons 
To New Magnetic Clay! 


Men and Women Amazed 
Almost Instantly Reveals 


ment of smooth, clear, beau- 

tiful complexion been as 
simple, as inexpensive as now. 
Anyone can now have a fine-textured 
skin, radiant with the fresh coloring 
of youth, smooth and firm as a 
child’s. In only 30 minutes, mind 
you! In one short half-hour you 
can have a brand-new, beautiful 
complexion! 


NN *rxent before has the attain- 


It seems almost magical. Tired 
lines, enlarged pores, sallowness—all 
vanish. Blackheads and_ pimple- 
heads are lifted right away. Hidden 
beauty that you never dreamed you 
possessed is brought to the surface. 


What Is This New Kind of Magic? 


It’s all very simply explained. The face 
is covered with millions of tiny pores, 
through which Nature intended impurities 
to be expelled. But when dust, bits of 
dead-skin, and other harmful accumula- 
tions clog these tiny pores, the impurities 
cannot eseape. The skin becomes dull, 
coarse, colorless. Soon poisons form in 
the stifled pores, and blackheads and pim- 
ples make their appearance. 


Ordinary methods cannot relieve this 
condition. Water clears the surface of the 
skin, but cannot get at the tiny mass of 
impurities and accumulations beneath the 
surface—the bits of poison that are hidden 
away in the pores and that are causing all 
the trouble. Massage may help temporarily, 
but stretches the skin and eventually 
causes wrinkles. 

Only now, after years of research and 
experiment, has the positive, natural way 
been found to relieve the condition of 
clogged pores at once. Certain elements 
when combined in just-right proportions, 
have been found to possess a remarkable 
potency which acts on the face pores as a 
magnet acts on a bit of steel. ‘These ele- 
ments have been blended into a fragrant, 
creamlike clay, which is as easy and pleas- 
ant to use as a face powder. 





Our $10,000 Guarantee 


Producers and Consumers Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[OC WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


The proprietor of Domino House has protected 
this Bank in the sum of $10,000, so that we 
nay in turn guarantee to the customers of 
Domino House that this firm will do exactly as 
they agree. 

If they fail to do so, this Bank hereby agrees 
to return to the customers of Domino House 
he total amount of their purchases from them, 
said amount at no time to exceed in the aggre- 
gate the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars. 


Yours very truly, 


Ban. Asst. Treas. 











as New Discovery 


a Hidden Beauty 


Each particle of this 
amazing new kind of clay is 
like a tiny, invisible 
magnet. When you 
apply the clay to your 
face, it seems almost 
as though millions of 
tiny magnets were 
drawing the pore- 
poisons and accu- 
mulations to the 
surface, absorbing 
them, lifting 
away the black- 
heads and erup- 
tions. The feel- 
ing is one of 
physical relief— 


refreshing and 


orating. 


invig- 


How to Use Domino 
Complexion Clay 


That’s what it is called, this remarkable 
discovery—Domino C ‘omplexion Clay. It 
is applied with the tips of the fingers, just 
as an ordinary cream would be applied. 
You may read or relax while it is doing 
its wonderful work. In a few moments it 
will dry and harden into a fragrant mask. 
There will be a cool, tingling feeling as 
the tiny pores awaken, and as the mag- 
netic clay draws the clogged-up impurities 
to the surface. 

In a half-hour, remove the clay. With 
it you will remove every blackhead and 
pimple =head, every pore-poison and impur- 
ity, every bit of dust, dirt and dead skin. 
Your complexion will be transformed! 


It will have the soft texture, the fine, 
delicate coloring of youth. You will de- 
clare that a fairy must have touched your 
face, gently removed the blemishes and 
impurities, and revealed a new beauty! 


Send No Money 


The wonderful beautifying effects of clay have 
long been known to beauty specialists. Indeed, 
many kinds of clay have been used in beauty parlors 
for years. But only now have the just-right elements 
been found which, when combined, create a mag- 
netic clay—a clay that draws the impurities to 
the surface and lifts them away. 

To enable everyone to try Domino Complexion 
Clay, we are making a very special introductory 
offer. If you act at once, a full-size jar of Domino 
Complexion Clay will be sent to you direct from the 


Domino Laboratories, without any money in 
advance. Just mail the coupon below—no 


ONLY $495 


When your jar of Domino 
Complexion Clay arrives, Act at 
simply give the postman Once 
$1.95 plus postage, in full 
payment, instead of $3.50, which is the regular 
price. If, within 10 days, you are not delighted with 
Domino Complexion Clay, simply return what is 
left. of it and your money will be refunded at onee. 
Mail this coupon now. A postcard will do if you 
prefer it. Don’t miss the special introductory offer. 
Tomorrow may be too late—do it today! Domino 
Complexion Clay will be sent to you in a plain sealed 
package—no marks to indicate contents. Domino 
House, Dept. 2710, 269 South 9th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





Domino House, Dept. 2710 
269 So. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay for which I will pay the postman only $1.95 plus 
postage. Although I am benefiting by this specially 
reduced introductory price, I retain the guaranteed 
privilege of returning the jar within 10 days and you 
agree to return my money if I am not delighted with 
results in every way. I am to be the sole judge. 


Name. 
Address 


City. . State. . 
If you wish, you may send money with coupon 
(Price outside U. 8. $2 10 Cash with Order.) 
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American 
Bankers 


ABA 


FOR TRAVE CERS. 


---because, in de- 
nominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and 
$100, they are 
bound in conve- 
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bates, Cheques 
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About A-B:A Cheques 


—universally used by travelets in every land. 

—your counter-signature in presence of acceptor iden- 

you. 

—safe to have on the person because they can not be 
used until they have been countersigned by the 
original holder. 

—safer than money, and frequently more convenient 
than Letters of Credit because the bearer is less de- 
pendent on banking hours. 

—issued by banks everywhere in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50, and $100. 

—compact, easy to carry, handy to use. 








Ask for them 
at your bank 
or write for 
particulars to 


BANKERS 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


New York City 
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He must have touched his horse with 
his whip, unseen by me, for the words 
had _ scarcely left my lips before he was 
galloping away, making for the loneliest 
and bleakest part of the moor. I heard 
a stifled cry from Beatrice, a cry that 
was almost a sob. 

“Why did you let him go, Norman? 
I wanted to say good-by!” 

“He left some messages for you,” I 
answered, a little grimly. 


Michael Takes Up the Story. 


I LUNCHED one Sunday morning at 
the Café de Paris with my friend 
Gaston Lefévre, the well-known insur- 
ance agent of the Rue Scribe—a lunch- 
eon specially planned to celebrate the 
winding-up of one of the greatest coups 
of our partnership. We had a table in 
the far corner of the restaurant, and we 
were able by reason of its isolation to 
speak of intimate things. 

“You must now be a very wealthy 
man, my friend,” Lefévre said to me a 
trifle enviously, for all Frenchmen wor- 
ship money, “a very wealthy man in- 
deed.” ' 

“T Have enough,” I answered. “As a 
matter of fact, that is one of the reasons 
why I have decided to levy no more 
contributions upon the fools of the 
world.” 

“You are not going to retire?” Le- 
févre cried in a tone of alarm. 

“Absolutely,” I assured him. “I have 
burned all my boats in England, destroyed 
all ciphers, sealed up my secret places of 
refuge and said good-by to all my 
friends. I have said good-by even to 
Younghusband, the cleverest rascal who 
ever successfully carried out the bluff 
of being a respectable Lincoln’s Inn 
solicitor for over fifteen years. The 
rascal is actually getting new clients 
every week—genuine clients, I mean. He 
is almost as wonderful as you.” 

“As for me,” my companion confessed, 
sipping his wine, “my position has never 
been so difficult as yours. I have run 
no risks like you. I have never stolen a 
penny in my life, or raised my hand in 
anger or strife against any of my fellow- 
creatures.” 

I laughed softly. After all, the hypo- 
crites of the world are among the essen- 
tial things. 

“You have made a million or so by 
those who have,” I reminded him. 

“Money which has been thoroughly 
well earned,” was the confident reply 
“Under the shelter of my name and posi- 
tion, many things have been rendered 
possible which could not otherwise have 
been even attempted. Take this last 
business, for instance. Could you ever 
have smuggled a quarter of a million 
pounds’ worth of jewelry out of the 
country without my aid?” 

“It is agreed,” I assented. 
matters you have genius.” 

M. Lefévre waved his hand. 

“It is a trifle, that,” he declared. “Let 
us speak of yourself, my friend. You 
are in the prime of life; excitement is 
as necessary to you as his sweetheart to 
a Frenchman or his golf to an English- 
man. You have just brought off one of 
the finest coups which has ever been 
planned. A hundred and fifty thousand 


“In such 
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pounds to divide for the sale of these 
jewels, and not a single clue left be- 
hind! It was genius indeed. What is 
going to take the place of these things 
to you in life?” 


I shrugged my shoulders, for indeed I| 


had asked myself the same question. 
“There is plenty of amusement to be 
found,” I answered. 
Monsieur Lefévre had his doubts. 
“That is all very well,” he pointed out, 
“but if you destroy for yourself, as you 


say you have done, all the hundred and | 


one means of escape which our ingenuity 


has evolved, you will have to step warily | 
for the next few years. Neither London | 


nor New York will forget you easily.” 
“My disappearance,” I replied, “will 
be your task. Today we divided the last 


installments of our recent profits— | 


amounting, I think, to a little over two 
million francs. Half a million I have 
placed in this envelope. They will be 
yours in return for the service you are 
about to render me.” 

My companion’s eyes glistened. 

“It is a difficult matter, this, then, 
my friend?” he asked anxiously. 

“On the contrary, it will give you very 
little trouble indeed,” I assured him. 
“You have, I think, among your other | 
very useful connections, a friendly one 
with a certain French hospital. I will | 
mention no names.” 

“That is, in a measure, true,” Mon- | 
sieur Lefévre assented cautiously. 


? OUR task, then, is simple,” I ex- | 

plained. “In the bag which I left 
at your office yesterday are clothes, jew- 
elry, papers and other trifles of appar- | 
ent insignificance. The next unknown 
man who dies in the hospital, of my | 
height and build, will be wearing these | 
clothes, and will have in his possession | 
the other trifles I have spoken of, which | 
have been all carefully chosen to estab- | 
lish my identity. The authorities will 


notify the French and New York police, | 


Scotland Yard and the press. You, also, | 


will assist in making it publicly known | 
that a well-known criminal has passed | 
away.” 

“IT see no difficulty,” my companion 
admitted thoughtfully. 

“There is no difficulty,” I assured him. | 

“And afterward?” 

I shook my head. 

“There is no person breathing,” I told 
him, “to whom I shall confide my plan. 
I am in no hurry. I think you will agree 
that for a certain length of time, I 
could move about Paris without fear of 
being recognized.” 

“It is, without doubt, true,” my com- 
panion assented, leaning back in his 
place and studying me thoughtfully. “I 
passed you on the boulevard and here, | 
in the entrance, without a single impulse | 
of recognition. I did not know you 
even when you spoke to me. You look 


precisely what I took you to be, an|F- 


elderly Frenchman of good birth, retired 


from some profession, rather an elegant, | [=— 


something of a boulevardier, nothing | 
whatever of an Englishman. I tell you, 


Michael,” my companion concluded with | . 


some enthusiasm, “that no artist upon 
the stage or off it, in our day, is such a| 


master of human disguise as you.” aS 


“I will not attempt to say that you | 
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RETURNING 


The recuperative power of this nation 
is evidenced by its ability to return 
with unimpaired vigor from periods 
of depression to a condition of eco- 
nomic stability. 


Like a seaworthy and well-manned 
ship, American business has sailed 
through the cross currents of bad 
business weather into fairer and more 
promising seas. 


On the voyage of American business, 
through rough seas and smooth, The 
Continental and Commerciat Banks 
have been a part of the crew and 
have borne a willing hand. This 
strong group of banks stands ready 
and prepared to contribute to the fair 
sailing of the Nation’s business by 
extending constructive and compre- 


hensive banking service. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
PAD 


Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 

















For bull’s-eyes—lead! 


HE boy who prides himself on 
the accuracy of his target shots 
credits only his steady hand and true 
eye. He gives little thought to the 
fact that the bullet is always made 
of lead because ‘no other material 
speeds so straight. It is the same at 
the traps. From the trap is thrown 
a clay pigeon. A sharp report and 
the target flies to pieces. Shot made 
of lead go straight, covering just the 
right area to catch the whirling disc. 
No other metal has the qualities 
needed for making ammunition which 
lead has. Lead has great weight in 
minimum bulk, which makes it pierce 
the air with unswerving velocity. 

Once bullets and shot were loaded 
separately from the powder. Now the 
lead and powder are encased together 
in a paper or metallic package called 
a shell or cartridge. 

It is interesting to note that lead is 
important in other sports besides tar- 
get and trap shooting, but for an en- 
tirely different reason. Lead is used in 
the rubber of the tennis ball, the foot- 
ball andthebaseball togive toughness. 

Besides these uses, lead is used in 
almost countless 
them you do not suspect. 


ways. 
It is in 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 


Cleveland 


Many of 


paint that lead would be missed 
most. No matter where you go you 
can see and touch thisimportant prod 
uct. A painted surface is protected 
against deterioration. “Save the sur- 
face and you save all” isa slogan that 
prudent men now heed. 

White-lead, a carbonate of lead, is 
the principal ingredient of good paint. 
By using white-lead, manufacturers 
make a paint that has greater protec- 
tive power and durability. 

For outdoor work painters gener- 
ally prefer to use straight “lead-in- 
oil,” a mixture of pure white-lead and 
linseed oil. White-lead with flatting 
oil with colors-in-oil added makes a 
paint of any color for interior work 
and gives a beautiful finish. 

National Lead Company makes 
white-lead of the highest quality, and 
sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, 
under the name and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


It also manufactures lead for every 
other purpose to which it can be put 
in art, industry, and everyday ‘life. 

Write our nearest branch, Department E, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of 
Lead,” which interestingly describes the hun- 
dred-and-one ways in which lead enters into 
the daily life of everyone. 
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St. Louis 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Boston 
Buffalo 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 
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flatter me, Lefévre,” I replied, “because, 
as a matter of fact, I believe that what 
you say is the truth. Very well, then, 
just as I am, I commence so much as 
may be left to me of the aftermath of 
life. Within a week I shall leave Paris 
You may never see or hear of me again. 
On the other hand, I may feel the call. 
I make no rash promises or statements.” 

“It would interest me strangely to be 
in the secret of your whereabouts,” 
Lefévre persisted. 

I shook my head, as I called for the 
bill. 

“IT have a fancy,” I told him, “for 
stepping off the edge of the world 
.... Let us take an automobile and 
watch the beautiful women at Auteuil.” 


FORTNIGHT later I read my 

obituary notice in a dozen papers. 
The New York Herald devoted a column 
to me, and the Continental Daily Mail 
followed suit. The Times dismissed me 
with half a dozen lines of small print, 
which seemed unkind when one consid- 
ered the quantity of free sensational 
I had-~ afforded them The 
Daily Telegraph seemed to think that 
Scotland Yard was at fault in having 
allowed me to slip out of the world ac- 
cording to my own time and inclination. 


| The Morning Post thought that society 





at large must breathe a sigh of relief at 
the passing away of one of the world’s 
greatest criminals. Only one French 
paper reported a little incident which for 
a single moment brought the fires of 
madness into my blood—madness, and a 
weakness of which I shall not speak. 
Some one in England, a woman, had 
wired to a Paris florist, and there were 
flowers sent to the hospital on the morn- 
ing of the funeral, with no hypocritical 
message, just the name “Beatrice” on a 
card Well, it was my choice. 


Fanet’s Narrative. 


T was chance which brought us to 
St. Jean de Luz, chance and Nor- 
man’s desire to escape from the pan- 
demonium of an overcrowded golf-course 
We sat out on the veranda of the golf 
club on the late afternoon of our arrival, 


| watching the pink and mauve outlines 


| of the lower hills and the somber maj- 


|esty of the 


snow-capped mountains 


beyond. There had been a wind earlier 


| in the day, but the stillness here was 
| almost 


which 


grassy 


incredible. The trees 


crowned the summit of the 


| slopes were silent and motionless; the 





cypresses beyond, against the  back- 
ground of the pink-fronted farmhouses 
they sheltered, seemed darker than ever; 
the poplars leading to the villas on the 
south side of the valley stood like silent 
sentinels. I was conscious of a curious 
sense of tranquillity, inspired a little 
no doubt, by my surroundings. Nor- 
man, after a few words of appreciation, 
looked longingly at his golf-clubs and 
suggested a game to the secretary, who 
had come out to welcome us. 

“Sorry, but I've had two rounds al- 
ready,” the latter regretted. ‘“There’s a 
man named Benisande out there, prac- 
ticing. He’s a Frenchman, but a thun- 
dering good player. Would you cate 
about a round with him?” 
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“T should like a round with anyone,” 
Norman declared enthusiastically. 

The secretary strolled across toward 
the man who was practicing mashie shots 
onto the last green, a slim man with a 
slight but graceful stoop, silver-gray 
hair and clean-cut, weather-beaten fea- 
tures. He was dressed in tweed golf- | 
clothes of English fashion, and was at- 
tended by his own manservant, who was 
carrying his clubs. He apparently ac- | 
cepted the secretary’s suggestion with 
alacrity, and the two men came over to 
us at once. 

A few words of introduction were 
spoken, and we all made our way to the 
first tee. The Frenchman, discovering 
that Norman’s handicap was the same 
as his own, insisted upon the latter tak- 
ing the honor. Norman drove an average 
ball straight down the course—and then 
came the great moment. Monsieur 
Benisande glanced curiously at us both, 
handed his cap to his servant, swung his 
club and Addressed the ball. I gave a 
little cry. Norman stood as though he 
were turned to stone. In that moment 
we had both recognized him. Unmoved, 
Michael drove straight and far up the 
course, and watched his ball for the 
length of its run. Afterward we three | course 
stood and looked at one another upon 
the tee. The secretary had disappeared 2 9 
in the clubhouse; the caddies had al- ! 
ready started after the balls; we were 1 S a orona = 
practically alone. 

“This is an interesting coincidence,” ° 
Michael remarked with smile that No other typewriter can meet the hard 


seemed to have lost all its cynicism. requirements of the student 
Our acquaintance, Sir Norman, if I re- 


member rightly, commenced with a game HOUSANDS of Coronas ‘‘graduated”’ from 
of golf at Woking.” . ‘ 
“We thought that you were dead!” I college last spring. Thousands more will 
gasped, enter college this fall. 
Michael sighed. 


“I took great pains to insure your The student who hasn’t a typewriter is working 
thinking so,” he declared. “It is my | under a handicap, and Corona is the one type- 


misfortune to have run up against the . : iti 
two people who were bound to recognize writer that combines all the needed qualities. 


me. Still, I have had a very pleasant 
four years.” 7? Greater portability. Cor- Greater durability. Cor- 
oe aoe 50 . ona weighs only 6)4 pounds, ona was the first practical 
oe Is = es “e I murmured, for Nor- and is not screwed to a board. portable typewriter, and it isthe 
man senmeee still incapable of speech. ce Folded, in its neat case, it can only one that has been tried and 
Four years and a Jew months,’ travel around the world. perfected over a period of years. 
Michael continued. “It is a great deal | ’ ae Its war record speaks for itself. 
to have snatched from a life which | Greater simplicity. Cor- é 
should have been ended. I have a charm- ona has only half as many Special keyboards. Engi- 
ing little vill - df h parts as other typewriters. Very neering, chemical, medical, 
Bs , € villa, a converted farmhouse— easy to use, very hard to get out mathematical or foreign language 
you <™ see it through the trees there, | of order—two very important keyboards, as well as a variety 
a delightful garden—my violets and points for the free and easy life of sizes and styles of type. No 
carnations ‘are famous; and there are of the student. extra charge. 
very few English flowers which I have 
not managed to grow. I play a round of Your local Corona dealer will be glad to show you 
golf whenever I feel like it, and when | Corona and to explain our easy payment plan. 
The , , > . . . 
oe a comes, I vanish up | Write for our interesting booklet No. 9, and the 
there into the Pyrenees. Antoine, my | address of the nearest Corona store. 
servant, is a Basque and an accomplished 
mountaineer. Today I can follow him 


anywhere.” 

_“What are we going to do about this?” { 'O 

Norman muttered. RO 
“That remains with you,” Michael 

replied. 
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| wonderful years they had been—we hac 


spent scarcely more than a month or two 
in London. We had traveled in Italy and 
Egypt, wintered twice in the south of 
France, and the remainder of the time 
had been devoted to Greyes Manor. I 
had my two babies to look after, and 
Norman his farms. The ties which had 
bound him to his old profession had 
naturally weakened; yet I knew now how 
his mind was working. Here, by his 
side, was a man whom he had sworn to 
bring to justice, a notorious criminal, a 
man who by every code of ethics and 
citizenship he ought promptly to de- 
nounce. And I knew that for some rea- 
son he hated the task almost as much 
as I hated it for him. 

They drew near to their balls, and 
Norman came to a standstill. He had 
arrived at his decision. I, at any rate, 
awaited it breathlessly. 

“Michael,” he said, “you shall have 
your chance. You know my duty. You 
know that I am a man who’ generally 
tries to do it. Yet, to be candid with 
you, I have a conviction that your ca- 
reer as a criminal is over, and my per- 
sonal inclination is to leave you alone. 
We will let Fate decide it. We are as 
nearly equal at this game as two men 
can be. Fate made you my partner this 
evening. I will play you this round for 
your liberty and my silence.” 

I saw Michael’s eyes glitter, and I 
knew that the idea appealed to him. 
He looked toward the green and swung 
his cleek lightly backward and forward. 

“Let us understand one another,” he 
insisted. “If I win, I am free of you for 
the rest of my life. If I lose, I am to 
face the end.” 

“If you lose,” Norman said, “I shall 
send a telegram to Scotland Yard, and 
another to the chief of the police at 
Marseilles.” 

“The terms are agreed,” Michael de- 
clared, taking up his stance. “My life 
against your bruised conscience.” 


O the match started. The first hole 

was halved in four, and from then 
onward commenced a struggle which I 
can hardly think of, even now, without 
a shiver of excitement. Neither was 
ever more than two up; but toward the 
sixteenth hole, I began to realize that 
another factor besides skill was at work. 
Norman topped his second shot but 
jumped the bunker and lay upon the 
green. Michael carried the bunker with 
a perfectly played mashie shot, but 
pitched upon a mowing machine and 
came back to an almost unplayable place 
in the long grass. He lost the hole 
Norman, who was as nearly nervous as 
I have ever seen him, muttered some- 
thing about bad luck, but his adversary 
only shrugged his shoulders. 

At the seventeenth hole Norman drove 
fairly well but was still sixty yards short 
of the green. It was the old Michael 
who took his stand afterward on the 
tee, hard and dogged. I saw his teeth 
gleam for a moment, and the whitening 


| of the flesh around his knuckles as he 


gripped his club fiercely. He hit the 
most wonderful drive I have ever seen, 
long and low and straight. It carried 
on and on, while we watched -it breath- 
lessly. Finally it ran onto the green 
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and ended within a couple of clubs- 
lengths of the hole. I gave a little gasp 
of relief, for from the first I had prayed 
that my husband might lose. 

But I had reckoned without that un- 
seen force. Norman topped his mashie 
shot, which bumped along the ground 
onto the green, passed Michael's ball, 
and to my horror, dropped into the hole. 
Even Norman himself seemed to have 
no words. He stood looking at the spot 
where his ball had disappeared, his face 
averted from his opponent. 

“Sorry,” he said gruffly. “My second 
fluke in two holes, I’m afraid.” 

Michael made no remark. He studied 
his putt long and carefully, hit it with a 
musical little click, and we all watched 
it run straight for the hole. At the last | 
moment some trifling irregularity of sur- 
face seemed to deflect it; it caught the 
corner of the hole, swung round inside 
and came out again. It rested on the 
very edge, and we stood there waiting. 
Nothing, however, happened. Michael 
turned away, and I fancied that I saw a 
little quiver upon his lips. 

“We are now all square,” he said. “I 
scarcely expected to lose the last two : Y 
holes.” q > 

“T have been lucky,” Norman admitted = y 
a little brusquely, “but I can’t help it. ‘ ys 7 
It might have been the other way.” si 


T the eighteenth, a strong wind was | Now! for hot coffee from Icy-Hot 


against them. Norman, pulling a 
little, escaped the bunkers; but Michael, 
hitting a far better ball, carried them 
with a few yards to spare. Norman | 
played a fine second and reached the 
green four or five yards from the hole. Old timers who can “read sign’’ will tell you that Icy-Hot is a real pal, 
When Michael reached his ball. I saw a sure-fire heat-keeper, always there with a hot drink, dependable, and 
him stop and look at it. His servant built for a hard life. 
gave an exclamation. It was lying where Hunters, fishermen, trampers, campers—outdoor people everywhere— 
a huge clod of earth had been knocked | need Icy-Hots in their kit-bags or pockets. A hot cup from Icy-Hot is 
away by some beginner and never re- | sure a comfort to the fisherman on a cold morning while waiting for the 
placed, without a blade of grass around beauties to rise! Your sport goods dealer has dozens of Icy-Hot styles. 


it and on a downward slope. I looked 
across toward my husband. 
“It isn’t fair,’ I whispered hoarsely. 
Move it with your foot. Norman can’t = 
see. Besides, I’m in the way.” 
Michael, who was choosing a club, just 


glanced up at me for a moment, and I 


i I had said something | VAC U U M P R O D U £: T S 


“We don’t play games that way,” he . ‘ : : . 
died adie” “Eom seid thi Made in America, of American material, by American labor 


going to be rather a forlorn hope. | “‘ Built for Lifetime Service’’ 

—: i ‘blick 4 —" Something’s missing when Icy-Hot isn’t with you. Icy-Hots are needed 
Ate took a mibiick, and against the in the open, and are just as useful at home. Many styles are made es- 

wind he was only able to get about half- pecially for housekeepers and those who carry lunch to work or school. 


wav t . is : a + a 

his ball no os w +g oe Every Icy-Hot carries temperature test tag. Guaranteed to keep 

a S tying we. , contents hot twenty-four hours or cold three days. Look for 
I play the odd,” he murmured as he ise name on bottom. Sold everywhere. Many styles and finishes. 

selected a running-up cleek. We waited - Send for illustrated catalog 


breathlessly for the shot. Norman's Pana Perf THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE Co. 


caddy and Michael’s servant, although : “mR . : 
) : s a 5 86 West S cinné 
they had no idea, of course. of the sig- 186 West Second Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


nificance of the match, had gathered from 
our tense air that it was of no ordinary 
interest. We all watched Michael’s ball, 
when at last he played it, spellbound. 
It was a low shot, beautifully straight a Bottle Co, 
for the flag, and I could scarcely keep y ee “Cincinnati Ohio. 
back a little cry of joy when I saw it \ «Send illustrated ley 
land on the green and run slowly two i cetantiad 

or three yards past the hole. Soi 
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AME in the bag and a place to rest after beating the 
cover since sun-up—and now a nip of piping hot Java 
from good ol’ Icy-Hot! 
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This is a 
“Regular” Hand Brush 


M AN, just look at this Pro-phy-lac-tic Hand 
Brush next time you go into a drug store. 
That's all you have to do—just look at it 
and you will know at once that it is the 
kind of brush you want. 

It is built for business. 

[t will last and last, and be a good brush 
all the time it is lasting. 

Your wife will approve of it because it is 
good-looking, and it will be welcome in her 
spotless bathroom. 

The back just fits your hand, and the 
bristles are stiff enough to clean and flexible 
enough for hard rubbing. 

Sold in individual yellow boxes at any 
store where brushes are sold. 


All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are guaran- 
teed. If you buy one that does not give 
satisfactory service, return it to us and we 
will replace it. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Fiorence, Mass. 


Canac Ave »47 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


Write for the free booklet 
on Pro- phy-lactic Pen-e- 
tra-ior Hair Brushes. It 
tells of the kind of hair 
brush that a man wants. 
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He took his putter and my heart sank 
as I saw him strike the ball well and 
firmly. For a moment it seemed as 
though he had holed it and the match 
was over. It came to a standstill about 
eighteen inches short. 

“This for a half,’ Michael remarked 
as he went toward his ball. 

I saw him half close his eyes as he 
took up his stance, and I wondered for 
a moment what he was thinking of. He 
took the line carefully and struck the 
ball straight for the back of the hole 
I gave a little gasp. It seemed as though 
the half were assured. Then a cry of 
dismay from Michael’s caddy startled 
me. The ball, although it had seemed 
to hit the back of the hole, spun round 
and came out again. Again it lay within 


| a foot or so of the hole. Michael stood 


quite still, looking at it. He glanced up 
and our eyes met. 

“The Fates,” he said quietly, “are 
against me.” 


YY took out his putter, and I 


scarcely dared to watch. He was 
only a few inches from the hole. The 
result seemed certain. Then as I forced 


| myself to watch him, a strange thought 


came to me. He seemed to be taking 
unusual care, but he was holding his put- 
ter oddly, and he seemed to have lost his 


| confidence. 


“This for the match,” he said, look 


ing across at his opponent. 


“For the match,” Michael repeated 
hopelessly. 

Norman struck the ball with a little 
stab—and I could scarcely believe my 
eyes. It missed the hole, passing it on 


| the left-hand side and coming to a stand- 


still at least two feet away. Norman 


| looked down at the ground in a puzzled 


manner. 
“This is the rottenest green on the 


| course,” he muttered. “Whose play 


caddy?” 
The caddy considered the matter for 


| a moment and pointed to Michael. This 


time there was no mistake. The ball 
went well and truly to the bottom of 


|'the hole. Norman again surprised me 


He studied his ridiculous little putt with 
exaggerated care, brushed away some 


| fancied impediment and reproved his 


caddy sharply for talking. When he hit 
the ball, he hit it crisply enough, but 
again with that little stab which drew it 
once more to the wrong side of the hole. 
There was a little murmur. 

“I never saw such filthy putting in 
my life!” Norman exclaimed, looking 


| exactly like a normal man who has lost 


an important match by a moment’s care- 
lessness. “Your match, Monsieur Beni- 
sande. I think perhaps you deserved it. 
You had all the worst of the luck until 


*my putting paralysis set in.” 


Michael took off his hat, and I saw 
great beads of perspiration upon his fore- 
head. 

“T am thankful for my win,” he said 
quietly, “but I scarcely expected it.” 

We all walked back to the clubhouse 
together. 

“Janet and I will leave St. Jean de 
Luz at once,” Norman announced. 

“It will not be necessary,” Michael 
rejoined quickly. “Tomorrow I start 
for the mountains. I shall be gone foi 
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I beg that you will 
not hurry your departure. May I 

speak to you for a moment, Janet?” 
Norman made his way, without re- 
mark, to the clubhouse. He neither 
spoke to nor looked toward Michael 
gain. Men are strange beings. This 
the passing of the feud which left 

em both forsworn. 


a week or more. 


SPARED Michael the question which 

I knew was upon his lips. 

Beatrice is well,” I told him. ‘She 

still unmarried.” 

[There was a light in Michael's face 

ch I pretended not to see. It was 
cone in a moment, and when he spoke. 
his voice was quite steady. 

I am sorry to hear that she is un- 

irried,” he said, “although no man in 


the world could be worthy of her. 1} 


am going to intrust you with a mis- 
sion. If ever the truth concerning me 


should come to light, I want her to know 


this.” 
He drew from his pocket a letter-case 


of black silk with platinum clasps, a| 


simple but very elegant trifle for a man 
Out of it he drew what appeared to be 
its sole contents, a crumpled card, upon 
which was written, in Beatrice’s hand 
writing, her own name. The card was 
smeared as though with the stain of 
crushed flowers. 


“I planned my death,” he continued 


with a faint return to his old cynical | 


smile, “very much as I have lived my 
life—with my tongue in my cheek. Then 


I read in some French paper that Beatrice | 


had sent flowers to the hospital for my 
funeral, and I felt all the bitter shame 
of a man who has done an ugly thing. 
I made what atonement I could. After 


having reached absolute safety, I risked | 


life in almost foolhardy fashion. I 
attended my own funeral. I stole that 
card and one of the flowers from the 
grave. If ever she should learn the 
truth,” he added, his face turned away 


toward the mountains, “I should like | 
She may reckon it as 


her to know that. 
atonement.” 
I laid my hand upon his arm. 


extraordinarily difficult. When I had 
found the words I wanted, Michael had 
gone 


HE last we saw of Michael was, 

in its way, allegorical As we 
climbed one of the grassy slopes of the 
golf-club on the following morning, we 
saw two men on the other side of the 
river, walking steadily 
along the path which led across the lower 


chain of hills toward the mountains. | 
They carried knapsacks on their backs | 


and long staves in their hands. They 
id, somehow, at that distance, the air 
of pilgrims. 
* There goes Benisande, off on one of 
his mountain expeditions,” the secretary 
who was playing with Norman, remarked, 
jointing them out. “They say that he 
made up his mind to climb that 
ther peak beyond the pass. Even the 
jue guides call him foolhardy.” 
watched the two figures. I waved 
1and in futile farewell. But Michael 
* once turned back. 
THE ENpb 


; Speech | 
of any sort seemed to have become 


away from us| 


Consult 
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Your Beauty | «. 


pecialist | 


as you w ould 


Praia Learn how to develop 
your beauty type to 


its full charm 


Are you true to your “‘beauty type”? Do you know how to develop your type to its 
complete loveliness? Do you know whether a delicate olive com plexion i is your beauty 
birthright or whether you should strive with might and main to keep any sallow 
tinge from marring the pink and white rose-bloom skin that your type demands? 


These are hard problems fora woman to solve unaided and there’s no need for you 
to struggle with them. Marinello, the world’s largest organization of beauty special- 
ists, will make an expert diagnosis of your beauty needs and scientifically bestow 
the supreme gift of individual beauty upon you. 


Individuality is the Keynote! 


Marinello has built its giganticsuccess because 
it has always considered the individuality of 
beauty. All the wonderful Marinello treat- 
ments were patiently developed, each for just 
one beauty need—the erasetor treatment for 
smoothing out and nourishing dry, wrinkled 
skins; muscle strapping for flabby, lifeless 
skins and sagging facial muscles; the bleach 
mask, the astringent mask, the milk mask, 
and many other special treatments each to 
solve only one beauty problem in the expert 
Marinello way ! 

The MarinelloCreamsare based upon thesame 
sensible principle. Each Marinello Cream is 
the ideal beautifier for just onetype of com- 
plexion. There are eight Marinello Creams. 
One of them, Lettuce Cream, is needed by 
every woman, for it is the scientifically per- 
fect skin cleanser. 


“The Cream, Personal, for You! 


Of the other seven Creams, one is as specific- 
ally suited to your skin as though the formula 


had been written just for you. Ask the advice 
of a Marinello expert—there will be no charge 
— or study the Marinello Chart and it will 
direct you to the cream your skin is craving. 
Go to work at your beauty in the scientific 
Marinello way and you will be astounded at 
the swift and sure results. And we have a 
reason for speaking with such confidence. 


It Has Been Proved 


You are not experimenting when you use 
Marinello Preparations. Their worth has been 
tested and proved by the most rigorous meth- 
ods in laboratories, inschools of beauty culture 
and in over 5,000 beauty shops. Marinello 
Preparations have been chosen as the most 
satisfactory, because the most resultful, for 
daily use in the majority of the leading beauty 
shops in this country—over 5,000 of them! 


Many women are happy in the possession of 
glowing youthful loveliness, thanks to the 
science of Marinello and its marvelous prepa- 
rations. Marinello would like to develop 
YOUR individual beauty in the individual 
Marinello way. 


Marinello Individual (reams for Individual Complexions: 


Lettuce Cream — everybody needs this Cream 
for cleansing before applying other creams. 
Price, 60c—$2.00. 

Tissue Cream — to be used at home for dry, 
rough and wrinkled skins. Also with Erase- 
tor treatment in shops. Price, 60c—$1.20 
—$2.75. 

Whitening Cream—used every night for yel- 
low, sallow, moth-patched and freckled 
skins and with the wonderful Bleach Mask 
in the shops. Price, 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 

Acne Cream—applied o“* for black-heads 
and Acne, also 3! = Acne Treatments. 
Price, 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 


Astringent Cream—for shiny noses and large 
res. Always applied in the Astringent 
ask Treatment. Price, 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 

CombinationCream—bleaches sensitive skins; 
also used in all Marinello Muscle Strapping 
Treatments. Price, $1.00—$2.00—$4.00. 

Foundation Cream — applied before using 
Powder. Price, 75c. 

Motor Cream—used before an outing for 
protection. Price, 60c—$1.20—$2.75. 

Our Latest Achievement — Bleach Paste — 
harmless bleach, free from mercury, pro- 
ducing the radiant complexion of youth. 
Price, $1.00 


: call at nearest Marinello Shop or write our Eastern 
For Free enw Advice Salon, 366 Fifth Ave., New York City or Western Sa- 


lon, 808 Tower Court, Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


in leading department and drug stores. 
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Marinello preparations may also be obtained 
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Dont Scour Teeth! 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


OU would not use a grit cleaner on your ivory piano 

keys. You know what it would do to them. Ivory and 
teeth are first cousins—made of the same basic substance. 

Every time you scratch your teeth, you remove part 
of the surface. You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream during a long lifetime without injury to the 
enamel of your teeth. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
*‘Washes’’ and Polishes — Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use is one that 
offers the combined action of fine, non-gritty precipitated chalk and 
pure soap. The fine chalk loosens clinging particles. The pure 
soap washes them away Thus, in Colgate’s you get what modern 
science finds best. More dentists prescribe Colgate’s than any other 
dentifrice. They rely on the merit guaranteed by a reputation of 116 
years for ‘‘Truth in Advertising — Honesty in Manufacture.”’ 
Gritty, soapless pasi:s may show “quick results.” If you scoured 
away your skin Nature could replace that. Silverware scoured with 
grit can also be restored if damaged. But Nature will not replace 
tooth enamel once it is worn away. It is better to use a safe dental 
cream now than suffer years of regret later on 


COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 
New York 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly —no dentifrice does 
more. AL-ARGE tube costs 


25 cents —why pay more? 





Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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her with his aristocracy. He was one 
of “the Beldons of Boston” and seeme 
to have come as an ambassador of th 
culture and ease her esthetic little s« 


had always believed so beautiful. But 


| somehow tonight Herbert had lost cast: 
| when he appeared among “his own kind, 


for she felt he had been obsequiousl; 


| disloyal to her and all her friends 


Nevertheless, Vivian realized tha 
there was some truth in the comment sh« 
had heard on the taste of the “movie 
bunch.” Looking up at the “magnificent 
home of Vivian Vane,” pointed out each 
day by the sight-seeing guides, she had 
a sinking feeling that such an architec- 
tural pile was—well, out of harmony. 


ETTING herself in, Vivian stood 
alone in the half-lit immensity of 
the hall and gazed about her at the heavy, 


| highly polished mahogany woodwork and 


the flamboyant furniture that “went” 
with it. She felt like a wee white Lilli- 
putian in the house of a rich giant. She 
remembered now that she had been per- 
suaded to buy it by Mac—who, always 
alert to advertising values, thought it 
fitted with her exalted position. 

In her boudoir, Vivian’s eyes fell upon 
a stack of “publicity” clippings which 
her maid Marie had set out for her to 
see. Aimlessly picking up the topmost 
sheet, without removing her wraps, she 
stood gazing upon a “layout,” showing a 
picture of the house with several “in- 
teriors” clustered about it. “Vivian 
Vane’s $100,000 Mansion,” the story was 
labeled. She laid the sheet down un- 
read. The cost, the cost, always the 
cost! Why had she ever bought all this 
stuff? She never really wanted it. Was 
it a sense of power? Yes, at first. It 
had seemed very wonderful to say: 
“Mac, I want a town car with deep blue 
velour upholstery,” and when he asked, 
“What make?” to answer: “Why, the 
best, of course.” 

Yes, she had said that very thing. 
Yet Mrs. Tevis, one of the richest women 
in the State, had come to see her about 
a Red Cross subscription one day in 
a Ford coupé! Things, things, things! 
No, this was not what she wanted. De- 
pressed beyond words, she sank onto her 
lounge and turned off the lights. 

“Are you in bed mam’selle?” came a 
voice at the door. 

“No, Marie. But you needn’t wait 
Good night.” 

What was it she wanted? Success? 
No, she had that—such as it was. She 
was rich beyond her wildest dreams, 
and a world applauded her. Her art? 
She wondered. Was it her beauty? If 
so, her days were short—beauty is so 
ephemeral, and public taste so vacillat- 
ing. Had she not seen it change almost 
overnight? She felt the insecurity of her 
position. “I mustn’t let myself think 
of failure,’ she mused; and rising 
abruptly, she turned on all the lights 
and undressed. With her golden hair 
about her shoulders, she propped her- 
self up in bed and began to read the 
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script of the picture she was at work on. | 
She had promised Cyril Rex, her direc- | 
or, that she would study the next twenty | 
cenes very carefully. 

But Vivian’s mind had been stirred by 
so many things that she could not keep 
her eyes on the typewritten page. | 
Scene 411. Iris in on Minnie entering 
back door of slum room. She is tired 
ind disheveled. She ” and the 
ype ran all together in a blue blur. She 
aid the script on the table and turned | 
ut the light. 

Sleep, however, was far away. Lying 
back limply against the pillow, she 
ooked out of the window; far away over 
the lights of Hollywood, she could see 
the brighter lights of Los Angeles. One 
of the large signs on an office-building 
blinked rhythmically; she thought of the 
Beanery. “Success? What is it?” she 
asked herself. When she had been work- 
ing as a waitress, she had envied first 
Dorgan’s lazy wife, then Kitty; and 
Driver’s cheap leading woman Cutie 
Cutura—why, she seemed in an utterly 
unattainable world. And here Vivian 
was now, at twenty-three, famous 
throughout the world; and yet—was she 
content with this sort of success? 

Tonight, at the Westlake dinner, it had 
been given to her to see herself with 
the eyes of the world—a vain, materialis- 
tic little upstart. The shock had been | 
severe, but curiously welcome. “Having 
prepared myself for society,” she said to 
herself, “I shall now keep out of it.” | 
But the episode of the evening that had 
compensated for all the heartaches was | 
her meeting Mr. Morse. 

Dear old Mac would be immensely 
amused if he knew how the young man 
had fascinated her. “I'll bet it was be- 


cause he looked like Jan,” he would say. a N th 4, ~ ; 
“You'd like = burglar, Vivien, if he e course of an active day, it is so easy to lose that im 


walked like Jan.” And it was the truth. | maculate freshness which marks the well groomed woman. 


“He looks as Jan would have looked had wes Here is the secret of maintaining it. 
he been born to better things,’ she ed 


admitted. ) After a bath, a luxurious shower of fragrant Cashmere Bouquet 
=| Talc, then the caressing touch of face powder with the same 
ITTING in the dressing-room of her i exquisite perfume. You will revel in a new sense of well being 


J “cottage” on the lot next morning, 4 —confident in the charm that comes from perfect daintiness. 
Vivian rang for her manager, and he en- a 


tered while Marie was trying to make 
her young princess resemble Minnie, a 
girl of the tenements. 

“Ah, mam’selle, your make-up is not 
well made. But, voila! How should you 
know how the poor slum girls look?” 
observed the worshiping maid. 

“Mac, I’m going to move,” announced 
Vivian, without the least introduction to 
the subject. “I want you to sell the big 
house, and this afternoon we’ll run around 
and find something smaller and _ less 
gaudy—rent it, if necessary. And I'll 
take from the museum only the few 
things I need. That big barn depresses 
me.” 

“Heavens, Vivian,” replied the aston- 
ished McGowan. “You talk as though 
you were lesing money. Do you know 
what your income will be this year? 
Over four hundred thousand dollars!” 

‘I don’t care if it’s a billion, Mac. I 







































































































































































































































) it stay on for not less than ten 
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A Pure Cold Cream 
— is a Necessity for All Skins 


IFFERENT skins need different powders, but every skin needs a good 
cold cream—a cold cream that is pure—for every skin needs to be kept 
clean and healthy and cold cream isthe best cleanser forthe skin. Daggett 
& Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream will benefit your skin; you can use as 
much as you choose. 
A skin is oily because the pores are clogged and not performing their 
ett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream will clear out 


proper function. Dagg 
the pores, permitting them to breathe properly and thus get rid of waste 
matter. The skin then soon becomes normal and free from excess oil. 


for a rough skin. Dirt and grit in the pores, 
and water, or lack of proper treatment, all com- 
irse and dry. Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold 
one or all of these difficulties and make the skin 


T here 1S alw ays a reas 
too strenuous use OT soa} 
bine to make the skin co 
Cream will overcome any 
soft and smooth. 

If your skin is sallow or colorless, rub Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect 
Cold Cream into the cheeks vigorously to bring the b'ood to the surface. 
You can really create a lasting freshness of color if you will persist in this 
treatment daily and you will have the added satisfaction of seeing your 
skin firm and free from blemishes. 
ich every woman is familiar, you should give y 
ell’s Perfect Cold Cream every day 


Aside from the night cleansing, with wt 





skin a thorough treatment wi Daggett & Rat 
possible, at the same time ea y. Decide just what needs to be remedied and go at 

- : ' a fo 
systematically, To remove wrinkles a t eyes and mouth apply cold cream thoroughly. Let 







but they do all need care every 
im is the care your particular 


@ same amount of care, 


ll's Perfect Cold Cr 





wutes and then rub in steadily, using the tips of the fingers. F 


ggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream today. Sold = 
In Tubes roc, 25¢ and soc. In Jars 35c, 50c, 856 +g (7 
nsdell, D. & R. Building, New York. 
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‘The Kind That Ke eps” 
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am tired to death of just things, things 
things.”’ 

“Vivian, you’re in love,” 
manager with a grin. 

“Mac, I've always been in love,” s 
answered wearily. 

Although the general manager of 
the Vivian Vane Company was inwardly 
and visibly disturbed, he had learne 
from experience that his blue-eyed litt 
star had a mind very much her own 
and that in certain matters of taste she 
would brook no interference. And what 
worried him most was a growing pos 
tiveness of decision that was becoming 
very embarrassing to the production of 


repiie 1 h 


fice, for of late the young lady had. beer 
even editing the sets (designed by the 
famous Waldemar Wyckoff), and the 


way the sets were dressed, notwithstand 


ing the well-advertised fact that Miss 
Bonville Greenwich, ex-editor of The 
Bungalow Beautiful, was responsible for 


the chaste selection of props and furni- 
ture. When the star began to overrule 
the taste of such celebrated experts, it 
was no wonder the general manager 
should give thought to the situation 

“Miss Albers,” he said, turning to his 
secretary, “call Mrs. McGowan over at 
once.” And as the alert blonde plugged 
into the Research Department, the man 
ager looked out of his window, nervously 
vibrating a pencil between his teeth 

“Bess,” he said when his handsome 
smiling, ample wife appeared in the door 
“what do you think she’s done now? 

“Decided to give up pictures and go t 
Spain and buy a fairy castle?” 

“Well, almost as bad. She’s ordered 
me to sell El Grando at once, and we'v: 
got to go looking for another one today 

“It was bound to happen, Ben. I 
knew she’d sicken of that terrible place 
sooner or later.” 

“Bess, you make me tired. What’s 
the matter with that place? Heavens 
it’s got everything in it from a stean 
laundry to a billiard-room, and it’s the 
show house of Hollywood. Why, I’ve 
had Benny keeping tabs on the rubber- 
necks, and he found that over three thou- 
sand people a week drive out to see it— 
over six hundred photographs were shot 
by fans in seven days. There’s real 
publicity in that.” 

“Oh, you and your old _ publicity 
stuff, Mac! I tell you Vivian has earned 
her release from that sort of attention.’ 

“All right, Bess; but for the love of 
Mike, pick out a place that at least will 
look decent on a post-card.” 


Chapter Eighteen 


" ERTIE, you're not afraid of 
messing up your pretty hair, are 
you?” It was Cyril Rex, speaking 
that quiet way, which carried more rea 
punch than the angry bellowings of some 


directors. “I thought you said yo 
played football at college?” 

“I did.” 

“Well, you went through this lik 
puss-in-the-corner. A_ football  scet 


Bertie, has got to be played with rea 
abandon, or it will look faked 

“Tt isn’t that I’m afraid, Cyril 
plied the handsome Beldon as he stoo 
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among his muddy team-mates on the 
field of battle; “but suppose I should 
be hurt? The delay would cost the 
company a lot of money.” 

“We certainly can’t hold up produc- 
tion because of injury to a high-priced 
actor,” answered the director with a 
faint smile. “I'll have you doubled for 
this scene. It’s a day, boys.” The com- 
pany piled into the waiting automobiles 
and hurried back to the studio. 

“Miss Vane,” said Rex on the long 
trip in from Occidental Field, “you re- 
member Jack Morse, the famous half- 
back of Stanford—you met him at the 
Westlake party. It would be a cork- 
ing thing if we could get him to make 
the scene, doubling for Bertie.” Rex 
showed on his face that he was visualiz- 
ing the realism of the action. “Do you 
suppose,” he went on, “that he’d be 
willing to give up—say, a Saturday after- 
noon? We would even shoot it on Sun- 
day, if he preferred.” The director 
looked hopefully at his star. 

At the mention of Jack Morse’s name, 
Vivian’s eyes brightened; the suggestion 
of having him work in her picture started 
her heart on a happy race. “I'll ask 
him,” she replied, very glad of the 
opportunity. 

It had been three months since Vivian 
had met the football hero of California, 
and her pride was hurt to think he had 
never made the slightest effort to fol- 
low up the acquaintance. He had not 
even asked permission to come to the 
studio to see her work, an almost uni- 
versal request. But now she had a per- 
fectly good reason to send for him, and 
so that very night she sat down oppo- 
site Jan’s picture and wrote a charmingly 
worded note, and had it taken to his 
club by messenger. 

John B. Morse, being an oil-engineer 
and not a.movie actor, received few per- 
fumed notes, and the romance of it 
thrilled him. 

“Well,” he reflected regretfully when 
he had read it, “this is just mere busi- 
ness. I had hoped— But of course, 
I'll accept. I wonder why she didn't 
ask me to call that day at the Westlakes’. 
Beldon—that’s it, Beldon. Top bad! 
That fellow’s all on the outsjde—no 
insides. I know the breed. And she’s— 
she’s a thoroughbred to the tips of her 
fingers.” 

He sat down to write his acceptance. 


) 

w= the news spread arg 4d the 
lot that Jack Morse » dou- 
ble Bertie Beldon in a fo there 2ne on 
Saturday morning, theq Rex w}mpany 
was interested, for Mc, Nuyumbe:€ local 
fame of an Olympic chi ' many 
were the stories toldy make this WeSS- 
Vivian had insiste“>» jnterrupte?: her 
own limousine rather 1...2., ,->.ul0 car, 
for the distinguished doubie, and though 
noting the compliment, the young man 
was rather disappointed with the expe- 
rience, for with his distaste of show 
(especially in the presence of the six or 
eight of his clubmates who happened to 
be present at his departure), he felt 
conspicuous riding through town in such 
feminine splendor. Oh, well, after all, 
she was a movie actress; they were evi- 

dently all alike im their motor vanities. 
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Watch the ugly ragged 
cuticle instantly disappear 


OWADAYS it is no longer considered safe to 

cut the cuticle. For you cannot trim the dead 
cuticle around your nail rims without snipping 
through in places to the living skin which protects 
the delicate nail root. 


In their effort to heal, these tiny cut parts grow 
more quickly than the rest. Soon you have a thick, 
ragged edge at the base of your nails. Your whole 
hand will look ugly and unattractive. 

There is a safe, pleasant way to care for the cuticle. Wrap 
a little cotton around the end of an orange stick and dip it 
into the Cutex bottle. Then gently work the stick around 
the base of the nail. Rinse the fingers, and at once the ragged, 
ugly cuticle will disappear, leaving a smooth, even nail rim. 
Then work Cutex under the nail tips to bleach them white 
and instantly remove stains. 


Finally the polish 


No manicure is complete without the jewel-like shine obtained 
from any of the Cutex polishes. These come in cake, paste, stick, 
powder and liquid forms. The powder and liquid polishes have been 
recently perfected and are better than any heretofore appearing on 
the market. A light coat of Liquid Polish, used as a finishing touch, 
will make your manicure last just twice as long. 

Cutex Sets come in four sizes: at 6oc, $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 
Or each article in the sets separately at 35c. At all drug and de- 
partment stores in the United States and Canada, 


Introductory Set—only 12c 


Send 12c in coin or stamps today for the new Introductory 
Set containing samples of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Cuticle 
Cream (Comfort), the new Liquid Polish, the new Powder 
Polish, orange stick and emery board. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 West 17th Street, New York, or if you live in 
Canada, Dept. R-10, 200 Mountain St., Montreal. 





Northam Warren, Dept. R-10, 
114 West 17th Street, New York Cit 
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The New Cutex 

a eo oe a Introductory Set 

(or P. O. Box 
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“Such a nice taste!” 


BAKER’S COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor and aroma, natural 
to high-grade cocoa beans. That is why 
children do not have to learn to like it, 
why they never tire of it, and one reason 
among many why it is an ideal beverage 
for them as well as for older people. 


“In beverages, as in food, Flavor is the 
decisive factor.” “Food and Flavor,” 


By Henry T. Fincx. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Lmitep 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request. 
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And while the football player, hiding 
in the corner of the richly upholstered 
car, was speeding noiselessly through 
| the city and out the long boulevard 
to Hollywood, Vivian Vane in her dress- 
ing-room, making up for her part, had 
the script propped up before her, study- 
| ing the scenes they were to make that 
|morning. To her great chagrin she 
found that she was as excited as a school- 
girl. 

“Send for Mr. Rex, Marie. I want 
to see him at once if he can come over.” 

“Mr. Rex,” she said as the greatest of 
the Filmart directors entered her little 
studio “cottage,” “Frank tells me_ this 
doubling will change some of our scenes 
because we can use Mr. Morse only in 
the long shots. But I don’t like to cut 
that tackle episode right in the middle 
| just to get Herbert into the picture. 
| Couldn't we finish the scene with Mr. 
| Morse? With his back to the camera 
| and that headguard on, no one will ever 
| know it isn’t Herbert.” 

“Certainly we can shoot it that way, 
| Miss Vane, and I think it would be lots 
| better; but Bertie is going to be aw- 
fully sore. You know how he likes the 
clinches—especially with you. And how 
about Morse? Does he know what he’s 
in for?” 

| “Oh, no. And you'd better not tell 
| him until we start the scene. He might 
| be too embarrassed. Just pretend you 
thought of it at the moment. I vant 
| to get a good, convincing bit of action 
out of this.” 





N all Movieland there was no more 
resourceful assistant director than 

| Frank Deneen, who, learning of a foot- 
| ball game to be played that day between 
the Pomona team and Occidental College, 
arranged to shoot his scenes just before 
the scheduled game, using the regular 
players instead of a lot of hired extras, 
and incidentally getting his “crowd stuff” 
for nothing. 

Fortunately Beldon and Morse were 
built on the same graceful lines, so that 
| when they donned football suits, similar 
even to elastic bandages around their 
left calves, the actor and his double 
looked like mere reflections of each other. 

“Mr. Beldon will explain the action 
on the way over,” said Rex, addressing 
his distinguished helper as he took his 
| seat in the studio car, ready to be whisked 
out to the Occidental field. 

pt yre supposed to be playing left 
half .. nt ale,” began Beldon as they 
were © “their way. “Harvard kicks 
off; yo the ball—they may have 
| to do times before it comes 
in your Chapteyou understand. Then 
you st 1e field with the regu- 
lar IKRTIE. yout when you get to 
the fenessing up »» you cut loose for 
yourself, a1°,-.agh tackled by half the 
Harvard team, you manage to fall just 
over the line for a touchdown. Num- 
ber Two camera will get the long shot; 
and Number One, stationed down the 
line, will get the touchdown. So you 
must be sure to fall just in front of the 
; camera, and be doubly sure your face 
isn’t showing—for that is supposed to be 
| me.” 

“Then, don’t you play at all?” 

“I’m in the picture later on, but of 
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. course they couldn't risk me in any rough | 
h play. The salary of a star is so large 
that delays in shooting because of acci- 
d dent are almost fatal to the cost of the 
A picture. No, the studio wouldn’t listen 
d to my playing today, though of course I 
t wanted to. After the touchdown, we cut, 
and I'll change places with you on the 
" ground, assuming your exact attitude, 
. mud and all. When the camera picks 
t up the scene again, it is apparently the 
- same as when you were tackled. It is 
if now seen that I am hurt, and as I am 
lifted up limp and exhausted, Miss Vane, 
< who in the script is in love with me, 
. dashes out of the grandstand, and to the 
“ amazement and amusement of the crowd, 
it runs up, throws her arms about my neck 
le and kisses me.” 
" “In other words, I do the work, and 
" you get the reward,” laughed Morse 
* good-naturedly. N ie > 
a ie D/ Molly Malone, appearing in 
O used are Los Angeles audiences to ; : y Goidiun bare iss Ma 
y, movie methods that the great crowd ' Ay use 
ts in the college stadium was not in the least Cream for promoting beauty of 
y- surprised when, instead of seeing the SS Ts md <4 
1e Oxy and Pomona teams appear on the . 
w field, the famous elevens of “Yale’’ and 
5 “Harvard” (wearing sweaters supplied by 
Deneen) ran out upon the gridiron and ogain 7, = Qin C7. 
HI began tossing the ball about. The crowd 
ht had already noted the cameras and were 
yu therefore prepared for any surprise. CC. COM evion 
nt After but one rehearsal of the kick- 
n off and long run, Rex was so satisfied 
with the spirit of the players that he 
called for action. On the second try it VERY day—regularly—treat your skin with Ingram’s Milk- 
re was seen Morse would receive the ball, weed Cream. More than a face cream, more than a cleanser, 
in and when the director called, “Camera! Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will find, will soon soothe away 
t- everybody knew the scene was in action. old traces of redness and roughness—soon banish annoying little 
on Down the field came the famous Stan- blemishes. 
e, ford back behind a beautiful interference 
a peti 2 — = be a oe Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an exclusive therapeutic property 
: i 7 sec ans “tia ne which serves to “tone-up,” revitalize the sluggish tissues of the 
; sidewise, broke through his interference ‘ ie , ; ; 
7. and started toward the goal, alone. skin. Used faithfully, it will bring to you, just as it has to thou- 
With Morse running like a scared ante- sands of attractive women, the matchless charm of a fresh, 
re lope, it was not necessary to fake the wholesome complexion. At your druggist’s—50c and $1.00. 
at action, for try as they might, tackling 
ar high, low or amidships, not one man on 
‘ir the “Harvard” team could hold this fast, FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
le elusive, catlike half-back. Once when Established 1885. 
rr. he was tackled by two at once, he 46 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 
= jumped clear over the crouching figure Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram Company, Windsor, Ontario. British residents 
ag blocking his path and turned a complete address Sangers, 42A Hampstead Rd., London, N. W. 1. Australian residents address 
is somersault when he struck the ground, ES ee Le 
ed but rolled up onto his feet again. and & Co., Zulueta 36%, Havana. 
was off like a shot. And at the end of 
ft the field, with three men hanging tq him, 
py he plunged over the line for a touch- } VW 
ks down. Ug ANS 
ve “Now, Milton, jump in there and do 
es that referee stuff” said Rex, who had . Milkweed 
en stationed himself by Number One : 
u- camera. —_— t Cam 
to “You're not going to make this scene ~~ ; 
or with Morse, are you?” interrupted Bel- 
he don, standing by, muddy and out of Send a dime, with coupon below, 
“4 a he had been running around Ingrams Rouge for Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
er te ee Ingram’s Rouge is now supplied in FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 
he with i = ve ty Pp a new package—a thin, handsome, 46 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
ith impatience. Don’t bother me. | purse-size metal vanity-box, with | Gentlemen: Enclosed please find one dime 
ou Can’t you see I’m busy? mirror = eiderdown pad. In- in return for which please send me Ingram’s 
he “Now, Milton,” he went on, “it’s tree B® ee ee eS ee ee 
ce touchdow 7 Th hi hi d - yr equi the natural oon te pone Millage ett gee My arn ll 
be the referee” F se hes yr of th tenets 4 a Chae Face Powder, an eiderdown powder pad and 
Beg mg oF hay samples of other Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
eee figures announcing five points | Furnished ‘in four perfect. shades 
ale’—the camera all the while | Light, Medium Rose, Medium 
of grinding away. ee 
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Adjusto-[ite 


Adjusto-Lite is the handy, economical light 
for home, office, store, studio— every- 
where good light is needed. HANGS 
CLAMPS—STANDS. The name says it 
—it’s quickly adjustable. A turn of the 
reflector sends the light exactly where you want it. 
No glare—no eyestrain. And — economy 
Solid brass; handsome, durable and compact. Clamp 
is felt-lined—can't scratch. 5-yr. guarantee. Complete 
with 8-ft.cord and screw socket with 2-piece parallel plug 
Get an Adjusto-Lite today. If your dealer doesn't 
carry it order direct 

Ss. W. FARBER 
141 So. Fifth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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lamp 
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How to Reduce 
your Weight 


OU NEED not carry & 

one pound of excess fat, £ 
You can reduce in a digni- # 
fied, simple way in the pri- & 
vacy of your own home, 

I KNOW you can because 
Ihave reduced 0,000 women 
from 20 to %5 pounds each; 
and what so many others 
have done YOU can do 

Don’t reduce by drugs, you'll 
ruin your health; nor by diet 
alone — you'll look old if you do 
My way is the common se 
way and you enjoy every step 
Individual Instructio 


uccess 


fy 
TATE ee 


strengthen your heart, and teach 
you how to stand, walk and breathe 
Send me your height, weight, age 
and I will tell you just what you 
should weigh our letters are held aa 
in strictest confidence. If you write ‘Last year I weighed 
NOW I will send you FREE my illus. 16 pounds---this year 
trated booklet. Write to me today. 146 t is surprising 


how easy I did it. 1 feel 
Susanna Cocroft 22.) s2.2 28%" 
Ss Dept. 14 1819 Broadway 


“¢ 
Read What One 
Pupil Writes: 
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very much stronger.’’ ] 
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The Bob of Many Curls 


Over your back hair without cutting it or 


over bobbed hair. Newest style—fetching 
to the point of enchantment. No. 87111, 
Price $6.85 each. Made to order to match 
your sample. Write for Complete FREE 
Catalog of Guaranteed Coiffures for 
Madame and Mademoiselle. 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 
L100 Fifth Ave., Dept. 36 NEW YORK——4 








| “Fine!” 
| surprise 





| of playing Morse in the clinch?” 


“Crawl off there, men,” came sharply 
| through Rex’s megaphone. “Uncover 
| Morse and let me see him lying on the 
| ball. Fine! Don’t move, Morse. Now, 
Walton, you see he’s hurt—register a 
frown—stand up and signal the side- 
lines for a doctor Great! Now 
roll him over, but keep his face from 
the camera. Now, Morse, try to rise, 
but you are weak. Help him, boys. Now 
start off. Ready, Miss Vane!” called 
Rex. And to the shocked astonishment 
of Herbert Conningsby Beldon—and to 
a more pleased astonishment of John B. 
Morse,—the famous Vivian was seen to 
run forward in her pretty white dress 
and hesitating for a 

moment so the camera could register 
| her pained distress, she threw her arms 
| about the injured player and kissed him 
shamelessly and affectionately before ten 
thousand cheering people. 

called Cyril Rex. “Register 
and amusement, boys—now 
cheer.” And while this action was tak- 
ing place, Vivian held her hero tightly 
in her arms, permitting her pretty frock 
to be muddied from top to hem. 

“Cut!” called the director with a 
happy smile. “That was something like 
it.” (And he thought: “Some of our he- 
dolls ought to be drilling oil-wells and 
some oil-drillers ought to be acting.’’) 

“Say, Mr. Rex, what was the big idea 
asked 





Beldon, trying to repress his anger. 
“It was Miss Vane’s suggestion that 
we shove the scene right through. She 


| was afraid it would look cheated other- 


wise, and I agree with her.” 
“It was Vivian’s orders?” repeated the 


| leading man with astonishment, turning 


away sullenly. “Guess I'll have to look 


| into this,” he added to himself. 


“You were a perfect dear to have done 
this for us, Mr. Morse,” said Vivian, 
standing before the heaving and muddied 
half-back, and trying to appear quite pro- 
fessional regarding the amorous episode. 
“Were you really hurt?” 

“Not at all. If I had been, it would 
have been worth it,” he answered, smil- 
ing. “Why didn’t you tell me what was 
coming?” 

“Oh,” she explained, “Mr. Rex wanted 
it this way, and he was afraid you might 
not care to do it. ‘And,’ he said, ‘if he 
shows surprise and embarrassment, so 
much the better.’ I’m so glad you didn't 
mind. You couldn’t have acted better 





if you had been a professional.” 
“Then—there’s no chance for a 


| take?” 
“Unfortunately, no.” 
& making ready for the return to 
the studio, Vivian insisted that Jack 
should ride in her car, in spite of his 
mud. “You're very hot, and you should 
ride in a closed car—you might catch 
cold,” she said with a pretty motherly 
concern. 

“Now, Miss Vane, as I am at least 
an imitation hero, I think you might tell 
me what the story is all about,” said 
Jack. 

“Oh, it would take too long to tell— 
now.” 

“I'd like to hear it very much some- 
time—especially if it takes a long time 
to tell it.” 


re- 
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“Couldn't you come to the studio on 
Monday and see the last scenes made? 
Then I'll arrange to tell you the first 
part, in some quieter place—perhaps at 
my house in the evening.” 

“T could come about three 
Would that be too late?” 

“Not at all. We hardly get started 
before noon.” *Which wasn’t a big fib 
considering the circumstances. 


o clock 


Chapter Nineteen 


HEN Jack Morse presented him- 

self at the Filmart Studio next 
day, he learned that royalty was hedged 
about by many barriers, for it took six 
functionaries fifteen minutes to discover 
that his presence was not anathema in 
that exclusive plant. 

“We have to do this, Mr. Morse 
you've no idea the number of tourists 
who pile out here every day, some with 
the best credentials. If we let ’em all 
in, we’d never do any work. Miss Vane 
should have given you a note.” 

This was no doubt quite true; yet 
Jack, chaperoned by an office clerk, ap- 
proached Stage Six, where Vivian Vane 
was working, with a dubious feeling 
about his welcome. Picking their way 
over a floor strewn with a tangle of light- 
ing cables, he and his guide arrived on 
the outskirts of the set while the action 
was in progress. Tiptoeing up to a re- 
spectful distance behind the camera, Jack 
stood unobserved among the continuity 
staff, light-hounds, “props,” and other 
functionaries that always form a modest 
gallery for the actors. 

It must have been the final scene, all 
right; for Vivian was standing by a giant 
fireplace when Bertie, in evening clothes, 
entered the room unannounced and 
walked cautiously down-stage, hat and 
coat in hand. Turning suddenly, Vivian 
saw him; and Bertie, dropping every- 
thing, rushed forward and held her in a 
tight embrace. It was a love-scene of 
intense feeling—and Jack realized he was 
experiencing a decided repugnance for 
Beldon. The scene appeared unduly 
long and too convincingly real, and he 
was disappointed to see that Vivian re- 
sponded so gloriously. 

It was unfortunate for Jack, however 
that he could not have heard the little 
dialogue that was spoken during that 
romantic fade-out. 

“Not so tight, Herbert,” whispered 
Vivian, as her “hero” drew her to his 
breast. 

“But I mean it, Vivian,” he whispered 
back, breathing deeply. 

Flushing crimson beneath her make- 
up. Vivian finished the scene, and then 
turning to Beldon said in an undertone 
“How dare you take advantage of your 
part? Don't ever attempt such a thing 
again!” 

But Jack Morse, standing in the crowd 
behind the camera, did not hear those 
remarks, and all he saw was a love-scene 
in which both parties seemed realistically 
happy in the action. 

“Why, have you been here all the 
time?” asked Vivian as she spied her 
friend after the last close-ups were shot. 
“I’ve been watching for you all after- 
noon, but these lights blind one so I 





wh] 
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couldn’t see beyond them. I left word 
to be notified as soon as you came.” 


“I just came in time to see what these | 


irreverent fellows call the clinch; and I 
must say it was very—convincing.” 
“Did you like it? I’m so glad. It is 
hard to do love-scenes in the pictures 
without offense. I think the close-up 
makes it too intimate, don’t you? And 
affection can be quite as well expressed 


by a gentle caress as by—violence. | 


Wont you come over to my cottage and 


wait until I get dressed? Come, let’s | 


get away from all this clatter.” 


Jack had read of Vivian's “cottage” 
that had been built on the Filmart lot, | 
though he had thought of it only as a 
publicity stunt of no real use; but as his | 
hostess escorted him along Avenue D, | 
behind the big glass stage, down past the | 


laboratories, he saw over in the corner 
underneath some giant pepper trees what 
seemed to be a small thatched house 
wherein Red Riding-hood might have 
lived. Furthermore, as he drew near, 
he saw that it was not a “set,” but built 
solidly for use. 

As they entered the heavy hand-hewn 
doorway under the thatched roof, Jack 
felt that he had been suddenly trans- 
ported from a hectic, confusing world 
to some remote, romantic corner of a 
far-off country—yes, even to Fairyland, 
for the interior was in perfect keeping 
with the quaint walls and windows of the 
ancient facade. Great beams supported 
a low ceiling extending the whole width 
of the big living-room; a massive stone 
fireplace at one end gave the place a 
note of comfort and intimacy. In the 
center a heavy oak table supported a 
vase of gorgeous dahlias, a bowl of fruit, 
and books and magazines. 


“Can you make yourself comfortable | 
while Marie washes off this dreadful | 
grease-paint?” asked Vivian. “We wont | 


be long.” 


“Oh, yes, indeed. Here’s a book Id | 


like a look at.” 

Sitting there in the big armchair, Jack 
did little reading, however. Instead. his 
mind was trying to sort out and organize 
the conflicting impressions and emotions 
that had come so suddenly to him in the 
last few days. He had not got very 
far, however, when the door of the dress- 
ing-room opened again and Vivian came 
in, bright and refreshed, wearing a smart 
gray tweed suit and a white sport hat 
which made her look smaller and younger 
than ever. 

“And now, Mr. Jack Morse, you are 
going to dine with me at my house. No, 
no! It is all arranged.” 

“All right,” he replied. “You are the 
director; you'll find me a bad but amiable 
actor.” 


HERE is no denying that Jack 

Morse’s ego was immensely flat- 
tered by the perfectly frank admiration 
of the great actress, Vivian Vane. Of 
all the thousands and thousands of ad- 
mirers all over America, why had she 
picked on him? 

“Perhaps,” he thought as they drove 
off in her big machine, “she is one of these 
sincere students of the drama who are 
forever studying ‘types’-—and I’m a new 
sort of bird to her.” 











“Buy a Williams’ Stick and 
scratch the date on the metal 
cover. . . . Note the date when it 
is used up... . You will find 
you get from it an almost unbe- 
lievable number of perfect shaves.” 


Date the Stick! 


It’s Easy to Prove Its Long Life 


F course, the main reasons why millions swear by 

Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick are:—its 
thick-body lather, the way it tones up the skin, the 
thoroughness with which it softens any beard, and the 
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The Dividends of Health 


Lithe of step and clear of eye, he is young at sixty, because 
he did not waste his health in the carefree days of youth. 


Caring for the teeth is like putting money in the savings 
bank; it pays dividends during life’s ripened years. 


larming as the figures are, four people out of every five who pass 
the age of forty, and thousands younger, are numbered among 
Pyorrhea’s victims. 
There are two things you can do to offset Pyorrhea. 
1. Go to your dentist regularly for teeth and gum inspection. 
2. Start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 
If used consistently and used in time, Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check it in its course. 
Pyorrhea starts with tender, bleeding gums. If you neglect these symp- 
toms the disease gains headway rapidly and the teeth and body suffer. 
The gums become flabby and fall away from the teeth, which loosen 
in their sockets and drop out or must be pulled. Pus pockets form 
and germs swarm throughout the system, often 
resulting in long and serious illness. 
Don’t sit calmly by and wait for Pyorrhea 
to single you out. Prevent its coming with 
Forhan’s For the Gums. An excellent denti- 
frice also, it keeps the teeth white and clean, 
the gums pink and healthy. 
35c and 60c, in the United States and Canada. 
At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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But though Jack was honestly and 
modestly puzzled by these sudden at 
tentions of the famous movie queen, | 
was none the less happy in wondering 
what lay just around the corner. He 
was glad she had “arranged” for him t 
dine with her. He wished to see her 
in her own environment, and yet he 
dreaded the thought of the house she 
lived in. He had seen pictures of it in 
the magazines: 

They had left the highway and had 
driven for a mile up a smooth, wind 
ing but unpaved road, when the big car 
came to a stop before two high wire 
gates and Kono, the chauffeur, got out 
and unlocked them. 

“Why, I thought you lived in Holly- 
wood, Miss Vane!” 

“I do—this is in Hollywood; but this 
part of it buried in these hills is as re- 
mote as though it were in the high 
Sierras. That’s why I came in here 
and bought these forty acres. When I 
leave the studio, I crave above all things 
to be away from the crowd. There is 
nothing here for the tourists to see, ex- 
cept a high fence to keep them out 
I’m afraid you are going to be disap- 
pointed in my place, but I like it. I 
warn you—it’s just a plain house.” 

“Well, I am surprised, for there’s a 
great big house in town that has been 
pointed out to me a dozen times as 
yours.” 

‘*Oh—those megaphone fellows! They 
have the most delightful way of filling 
up all the houses along their way with 
celebrities, regardless of the owners 
Three girls from the Studio Club and I 
took the big bus that is supposed to show 
the passengers the studios and the homes 
of the movie queens, and it was the 
greatest fun I ever had. Why, he had 
Vera Vedas, the vamp, living in Dr. 
Haynes’ big Colonial house, and Don 
Fairfax was sporting about the big Farns- 
worth estate. Those megaphone fellows 
are evidently intended to entertain rather 
than inform.” 

“And where did he have you living?” 

“Oh, in a great barn of a place with 
two silly lions guarding the gate from 
infuriated artists.” 


' HIS is really charming, Miss Vane,” 

said Jack as he turned to look 
about, him. After entering the wire 
gates the road had led along beside an 
orange grove—a perfectly commonplace 
screen, in California, for a perfectly com- 
monplace ranch lying beyond; but Jack 
had noted that the grove ended abruptly 
on the edge of a barranca, and as soon 
as the car wound its way up toward the 
house, crossing and recrossing the dry 
creek-bed, there was no other sign of 
ranching or cultivation of any kind. And 
now, turning about to look back, he could 
understand Miss Vane’s emphasis on the 
word remote. 

Buried in between two high hills whose 
rounded sides were stenciled with live 
oaks showing warmly green against the 
dried and sunburned cover-growth, and 
backed up by the high mountains beyond, 
the little valley opened toward the east 
like a Greek amphitheater. Standing on 
the rustic porch of El Nido (it really 
seemed like a nest in the hills) Jack 
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looked out between the great gnarled 
trunks of the huge oaks whose twisted 
limbs formed a decorative tracery of 
brown against the deep green of their 
lofty foliage. From the grayer green of 
the middle distance he saw majestic 
shafts of a formal row of towering euca- 
lypti breaking the deep perspective into 
six or eight panels across which, far 
away in the mysterious distance, he could 
faintly see a jade-green strip of the 
peaceful ocean, with Catalina floating.on 
its quiet surface like a fairy island of 
unreality. 


“My, what a place to dream in!” he | 
said. “All it needs to complete the pic- | 


ture is a little white sail way off there 
on the ocean.” 

“Sometimes the little white sail is 
there,” she replied. “Do you believe in 
fairies?” she asked suddenly, looking up 
into his face. 

“Of course I do. Fairies often sit on 
a fiddler’s bow when he plays the violin. 
And I know there are bad fairies down 
in the earth who break our tools in the 
oil-wells.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you believe in them— 
so few people do.” 


“But there are no fairies for them. | 


There are only fairies for those who 
believe in them.” 


HEY turned to go inside. 





“You'll pardon me if I express | 


my surprise at this house, Miss Vane,” 
said the young man when he entered the 
large living-room with its vaulted roof 
and exposed beams. “This is more like a 
studio—or a young chapel,” he added 
with a smile when he beheld the tall 
Gothic window over the balcony. “You 
know, we outsiders are led to believe that 
our movie queens go in for all sorts of 
royal establishments, with gold chairs, 
and stairs and even golden bathtubs. I 
might think you were not a success.” 

“No—and I haven't a_ten-thousand- 
dollar Pekinese poodle, nor a thirty-five- 
thousand dollar fur coat made from the 
almost extinct bongo. But I know one 
or two girls who have—at least their 
publicity says they cost that much.” 

“Well, you had the advantage of hav- 
ing been born to good taste. After all, 
we shouldn’t blame the other girls, who 
started shabbily, and who, now that they 
have loads of money, wish to drag cul- 
ture in by the price-tag.” 

“To feel and show a sense of power?” 

“That’s it exactly. We all love power. 
and when we get it, we want to show 
off. The millionaire with his racing- 
stables, the college boy in his sixty-horse- 
power bear-cat, and the oil-driller who 
one day finds himself with a big pay, 
wanting to go in and blow himself for a 
sixteen-dollar shirt. It’s all the same.” 

“Then I don’t believe I love power, 
Mr. Morse.” 

They were now sitting on a long, luxuri- 
ous divan facing the “landscape window” 
which framed the fairy scene that had 
so fascinated Jack from the low porch. 

“Yes, you'do. But it is probably of a 
different kind. There is the power one 
has from what one gets, and the power 
one has from what one gives. Then there 
is the power one has for adding to the 
sum total of human happiness through 
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Jo avoid embarrassment 
Mum’ is fhe word / 


Yes, ‘‘Mum” is the word. “Mum” 
will always keep you free from the 
embarrassing odor of perspiration or 
other body odors. 

You can be sure that the personal 
cleanliness which the bath imparts 
will be yours all day and evening, 
whether you are dancing, sitting 
close on the sofa, playing a hand at 
bridge, enjoying the opera or 
theatre— 

No matter how close and warm 
the air or how active you may be, 
“Mum” will always keep you free 
from the odor of perspiration or 
from other body odors. 

“Mum” is the word! 

“Mum” is entirely safe. It is the 
discovery of an eminent physician 
and cannot harm the most delicate 
tissues of the body. Neither does 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $1 and your dealer’s name 
and address, and we'll send you 
‘“*Mum,” Amoray and Evans's Depila- 
tory Outfit postpaid. Or send 50c for 
‘**Mum” and Amoray. Use this coupon. 


it injure the finest waist or gown. 
You can use ‘‘Mum” as often as you 
like and dress immediately after- 
ward. 

Get ‘‘Mum” at your drug or de- 
partment store—25 cents—or from 
us postpaid. 

Another aid to daintiness is 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit, which 
removes hair from the underarm, 
limbs or face easily and quickly, 
leaving the skin smooth and com- 
fortable. Complete outfit ready for 
use on your dressing table, 75c. 

We also make a delightful tale— 
Amoray—with an enchanting fra- 
grance that lasts all day. It is really 
a Powder Perfume—rich, yet deli- 
cate and only to be compared with 
imported tales. 35c. 

See Special Offer below! 


Mum Mig. Co., Oct., 
1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
I enclose. eee Please send 
me the articles checked below. 
O “Mum” 25c O “Amoray" 35c 
"| Special Offer “Mum” and “Amoray” 50c 
(0 Evans's Depilatory Outfit—75c 
(3 Special Offer (all three) —$1 
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Mum Mere. Co., 1102 CHestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


“Mum" “Amoray" Talc Evans's Depilatory Outfil 


Evans's Cucumber Jelly Elder Flower Eye Lotion 
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This one 


extra 


process 
gives a 
delightful 
quality that 
cannot be 
duplicated 








' art. That is your power, and you love 


it. Think of a power that can make a 
whole world laugh!” 

“That’s a comforting thought, Mr. 
Morse. Then you don’t think—” 

A car had driven up and a short, ample, 
bald man wearing big horn spectacles got 
out. 

“Oh, Mac, I'm so glad you have come,” 
exclaimed Vivian, patting the new arrival 
affectionately on the back. “I want you 
to know Mr. Jack Morse, who was good 
enough to do that football scene for us.” 

Introductions over, Vivian excused her- 
self—for two reasons: she wished the 
men to visit alone; she wished to look 
her prettiest at the dinner table. 

“Well, Mr. McGowan, this is certainly 
a fine place. How—” 

“Would you like to look around? I 
think the house is wonderfully designed 
for this climate—an improvement even 
on the Spanish.” 

“You seem to be more than her man- 
ager, Mr. McGowan,” ventured Morse, 
as he noted the personal pride and al- 
most hostlike interest of his guide. 

“Yes, I'm a sort of relative too. In 
fact, her family probably never would 
have consented to her going into the 
pictures if Bess and I hadn't agreed to 
look after her. And now that her mother 
is dead—it’s too darned bad she couldn't 
have lived to see her success—the poor 
youngster is pretty much alone, and that’s 
why she’s so glad we are with her.” Mc- 
Gowan was loyal to his “publicity.” 


Y this time they had crossed the 

patio toward the left wing “Oh, 
Vivian,” called the proud relation, “may 
I show Mr. Morse your den?” 

“Certainly, Mac,’ came back the 
muffled reply. 

The room was on the very end of the 
wing, with windows on three sides, com- 
manding a view in all directions. 

“This is where she works on her script, 
and reads—” 

“And watches the fairies under the 
oak-trees,” came a voice from the next 
room. 

“You and your old fairies!”’ snorted 
the matter-of-fact McGowan. 

“You want to be careful there, Mac 
Mr. Morse believes in fairies too, and 
maybe he’ll turn you into a hop-toad or 
a gargoyle or somethin’.” 

Suddenly the blood left Jack Morse’s 
head and he steadied himself by holding 
the back of a chair. There on her 
dresser in an ornate silver frame, he saw 
his own picture, a picture of himself taken 
in a previous incarnation. 

In those far-off days the sight of his 
photograph on a girl’s dresser would not 
have caused him the slightest concern, 
for the Polish Cyclone was enormously 
popular with the young ladies of that re- 
mote world. But—what was it doing 
here? 

Realizing that the slightest recognition 
on his part might lead to an uncovering 
of his dead past, he gathered his wits 
together, and stepping to the window, 
swept the whole half-circle of its pano- 
ramic view. “Yes,” he said, but his lips 
were dry, “this is a wonderful place to 
dream in.” 

But he was thinking: “Perhaps that 
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is why Miss Vane invited me here. One 
doesn’t meet a man with a dead and 
buried past every day. Perhaps she finds 
me amusing.” 


Chapter Twenty 


INNER that night was a mixed ex- 

perience for John B. Morse, 
nephew of William T. Morse of New 
York, and he was glad of the presence 
of Miss Haven, Miss Vane’s companion 
and secretary. She was bright and vi- 
vacious and took more than her share of 
the social responsibilities. One moment 
Jack would be expanding with joy to 
think he should be dining with the popu- 
lar Vivian Vane; then the next he would 
be seized with terror. Was this whole 
thing a trick? Did she know who he 
was, and was she studying his face out 
of the corner of her eye? Was that pic- 
ture just set out to trap him into a facial 
confession? The circumstance was very 
strange. 

These were the thoughts that kept bob- 
bing up all during dinner, and though 
he acted splendidly, he felt, in his self- 
consciousness, that he was acting. He 
managed to join in the rather light talk 
and the general gayety, but he was not 
of it. 

He was relieved beyond measure when 
the dinner was over, and he thanked the 
gods that coffee was served in the living- 
room, for now he would not have to face 
Miss Vane’s accusing and _ penetrating 
glances. When he saw McGowan pre- 
paring to take his leave, he grabbed at 
the excuse to make his escape. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, Mr. 
Morse,” spoke up Vivian with a pretty 
pout. “If you really believe in fairies, 
you must wait and see them dance when 
the moon comes up through the oaks. 
Kono will drive you home when the time 
comes.” 

What could he do? No man could or 
would flee from such an invitation; and 
besides, much as the young man wished 
to be alone and think things over, he was 
also possessed by that dramatic curiosity 
of the criminal who haunts the scene of 
his crime to hear himself discussed. The 
situation fascinated him. Besides, he did 
believe in fairies. 

Never in all Jack’s dreams was a stage 
more romantically set than on this Sep- 
tember night when he and Vivian sat 
alone—Miss Haven having discreetly 
gone to her room—in the patio of this 
sylvan retreat and looked out through 
those magic oaks, across the luminous 
arabesque traced by the lights of the dis- 
tant city, and saw the moon come up 
over the Baldwin Hills like a giant golden 
ball. 

“Do you see them?” she asked, leaning 
forward with her chin resting on her 
hands. 

“Yes, I see one,” he answered dream- 
ily. “I think she is the princess, she is 
so blonde and beautiful.” 

For a long time they sat silent, and 
then, though he realized he was skating 
on thin ice, he spoke: “Miss Vane, if it 
is not an impertinence, would you mind 
telling me whose picture that is on your 
writing-table?” 

She hesitated what seemed to him an 
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interminable time. He thought: “She 


is framing her answer with great care.” | 


But in reality the delay was caused by an 
exquisite flash that had come to her: 
“He is jealous!” 

“There’s a story goes with that pic- 
ture,” she finally said, slowly lying back 
among the pillows and pulling a light 
blue Spanish shawl about her shoulders. 

“When I was a little girl, I knew a 
waitress who was madly in love with a 
very beautiful young foreigner, who 
worked very hard supporting his mother 
and learning to play the violin. Then it 
turned out that he was a wonderful 
boxer, so fine that he won over all his 
opponents. It seems she had never met 
her hero, but worshiped him from afar 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





and had his picture on her dresser all the 


time. 

Inwardly excited but greatly relieved, 
the young man, with his face in shadow, 
interrupted: “How did she get his pic- 
ture, if she never met him?” 

“Oh, she sent for it. He no doubt got | 
many letters from silly little girls, for he | 
was very beautiful and a great hero | 
among the people she knew; but he sent 
her the picture, and she loved it.” 

“What became of the pretty romance?” 
he asked, trying not to show an impa- 
tience that was burning him up. 

“She—died,” said the girl abruptly; 
“and he never, never knew how he had | 
been loved. Isn’t it a sad little story?” 

“But how did you get the picture?” 

“She was a—a—a sort of maid to me. 
She started across the continent with me, 


| 
| 
| 
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There is nothing we can buy 
As good as the thing we sell 


Pree Ne TON for the home poe unlawful intrusion; the safeguarding 


of a Nation’s honor in times o 
all times— this is what we sell. 


need; the upholding of law and order at 


Colt’s Fire Arms have ever kept the faith with unremitting vigilance in the selection 
and inspection of all material, in the inspection and testing for the slightest flaw 
in every finished arm. 

For nearly a century this has been the Colt policy, so that today a Colt is the 
world’s standard of excellence in the gunsmith’s art. 

The penalty of such supremacy has now become apparent in an endeavor of 
unprincipled perzons, acting under the cover of long distance selling, to impose 
upon the public cheap imported arms. 

The need of protection in the home was never greater than it is today. That 
gives to those who have no other consideration beyond the securing of easy profits 
a chance to market their wares by the lure of low prices. No high grade dealer 
will offer you one of these arms. He has your interest at heart and will show 
you a genuine COLT on which you can place the utmost reliance. He will ex- 
plain the chances you take in buying ‘mah arms from irresponsible sources. 


At its price today, COLT quality is the least expensive protection you can buy. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
OLT's 
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‘THE NATIONAL PROTECTOR FOR THE HOME 


but the poor girl died in Chicago. When 
she was dying, she asked me to take the 
picture and keep it, and some day to go 
down into the slums where he lived and 
tell him all about it; and see if I couldn’t 
help him become a great violinist or poet, 
or whatever he wanted to be.” 


LONG pause. 

“I’m ‘going to tell you something. hs eT Sa a eee | Soe eae 
Mr. Jack Morse,” said Vivian at last. mi aii ' See 
You remind me of the poor little maid's 
fairy hero. Do you mind my saying 
that? I know how stupid it is to tell a 
person he reminds one of some one else, 
but—” 

“On the contrary, I’m flattered; but 
I’m frightened, too—it’s hard to live up 
to heroic ideals.” 

“Well—” Vivian hesitated, and then 
looking him squarely in the eyes, added 
with charming frankness: “You are aw- 
fully like him, as”—she had to think | Regular Edition 
W The moon was ‘now well up among | Handsome Leatherette 
the branches of the trees. A mocking- Cover Sells for 
bird in the cafion below was trilling $1 00 
through his astonishing repertory. Then — 
the faint sounds of the nine o’clock bell | _ ‘ dseutie ‘ni: nia aaa 
came floating up from Hollywood. Withow* i. eee took which engieine ‘ie 

“T must go now, Miss Vane.” ane ee ae 

“Vil call Kono,” she replied. ee Se Eh lee en ee 

They both felt that ao the pout | one men axle the Sines ch mabe tie mast aa 
to “cut” the film. — motor cars, fine homes, personality and rugged 


- health, while others must grub along year after year 
It was on the way home that night | with hardly the bare necessities of existence. 


. | Through the generosity of a wealthy man who read 
that Jack Morse confessed to himself | and admired “‘The funee ‘Secret we are enabled to 


that he was in love with Vivian Vane, | print and distribute a Special Edition of this remark- 
madly, hopelessly in love. able $1.00 Book for 10 cents. 


Your a or — success ee 0 —_ 

+ . ° your reading of “‘The Inner Secret.’’ It will awaken 

The next installment of this capti- your latent forces and give you a new viewpoint on life. 
vating novel of Movieland brings it 

to a specially interesting climax. 


Don’t delay. Send for a copy NOW. It may be 
the most important step of your life. 

Watch for it in our forthcoming 

November issue. 


Personal Power Co., 626 Holden Bidg., Detroit 
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each piece of jewelry bearing the 
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25 Year Gold Strata Case 
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Only One Doliar Down will _ this 
masterpiece of watch manufacture. 
The balance you are allowed to pay 
in small, easy monthly payments. The 
Burlington — a 21-Jewel Watch — is 
sold to you at a price much lower 
than that of other high-grade watches. 
Besides, you have the selection of 
the finest thin model designs and 
latest styles in watch cases. Don’t 
delay! Write for the FREE Watch 
Book and our Special Offer today. 


Write 


While this Special Offer Lasts 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by conding 
this coupon. Find out abour this great specia 

offer which is being made for only a limited 
time. You will know a great deal more about 
watch buying when you read this book. You 
will be able to “steer clear" of the over-priced 
watches which are no better. Remember, the 
pertingee is sent to you for only One Dollar 
down, balance in small monthly payments. 
Send the coupon for watch book and our 
special offer Today! Do not delay one minutel 
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Burlington Watch Co., Dept. 1207 
joe +t ond W Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
dress: 62 Albert St.,Winnipeg, Man. 


~ enone me (without obliqnsions and prepaid) 
your free book on watches with full explanation 
of your $1 down offer on the Burlington Watch, 


Name. 
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WITHIN THESE WALLS— 


(Continued from page 47) 








hands relaxed, her taut body grew limp 
and slid down through RoBards’ arms. 
She was a heap of cloth under a hat at 
his feet. 

He bent and gathered her up with vast 
He was worn out with his 
toil, and she gave him no help. The 
marine officer had to aid him. They 
stood her on her feet, and RoBards thrust 
one arm under her knees and another 
about her waist. When he rose, her hat 
fell back, dangling by the ribbons from 
her throat. Her face hung down white 
and lifeless as a broken doll’s. 

He staggered under the weight of her 
against his weary lungs, and staggered yet 
more under the burden of the sweetness 
of her round body and her delicate limbs. 
It was hard to endure that so darling a 
thing should have looked at him with 
such hate. 

He was about to lay her upon one of 
the counters and revive her from her 
swoon, when he saw that the marine 
officer was knocking a flint in the tinder- 
box and kneeling to set the burning rag 
to the powdered silk. 

Out of the dark store RoBards hustled 
with Patty. Her feet caught across the 
door, and he had to fall back and sidle 
through with her. In the street the 
world was red again, and he fled stum- 
blingly across the rough cobbles and up 
the next alley. 

The ground quaked and reeled under 
him, and he heard 1 roar as of one of 
the Miltonic cannon the angels fought 
with in heaven. He glanced over his 
shoulder, and through the ravine of the 
alley saw the Jessamine warehouse rise, 
turn to a quivering black jelly and splash 
back in a heap, releasing to the view a 
larger crimson sky. 

When the reverberations had dulled, 
the air throbbed with a man’s weeping. 
Against a wall an ancient man leaned 
his head in the crook of his elbow and 
cried like a birched schoolboy. It was 
old Jessamine. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars gone!” 
he was moaning. “And the insurance 
worthless!” 


ATTY came back to life with a sigh, 
and lifting her head as from a pil- 
low, peered up into RoBards’ face sleep- 
ily. When she realized who held her, 


.she kicked and struggled, muttering: 


“Let me down, you fiend! Let me 
down, I say!” 

He set her on her feet and steadied her 
while she wavered. She recognized her 
father’s voice and ran to him, crying: 

“Papa—poor Papa!” 

They whispered together for a mo- 
ment; then he heard the old man groan: 

“We are beggars now—beggars!” 

RoBards moved to them with hands 
outstretched in sympathy, but when they 
saw him, they stared and shrank from him. 

The old man cowered over his gold- 
headed cane, and Patty set her arm 
under his to help him as they tottered 
along the wall, the father’s white head 


| wagging, the daughter’s form bent as if 


with age. They looked to be beggars in- 
deed—and in a city where the rich were 
especially smitten. 


Chapter Eight 


HE cart with the powder-kegs moved 

on, but RoBards did not follow. 
The holiday of overturning buildings had 
ceased to suggest either a sacred duty or 
a pastime. He drifted irresolute about 
the town. He went home at last, cold, 
cold, cold. 

He hoped for and dreaded the meeting 
with his wife. He had been preparing 
his defense all the way home. 

But his wife was not at home. She 
had stopped at her father’s, of course, 
for a while. The black folk about the 
house were asleep while the white man’s 
town went up in smoke. It was none of 
their affair. 

He flung down his crushing helmet, 
drew off his sodden boots and put his be- 
numbed toes against the warming stove. 
He meant to keep awake till Patty came 
back. But he nodded stupidly. When, 
as it seemed, he flung up his head for the 
last long nod, his eyes found broad day- 
light. The stove was cold again, and 
he was chill again. 

He put on a fresh shirt and stock and 
his best suit—for Patty’s sake—and went 
down to breakfast. 

During the fire the Courier reporters 
had been scurrying about gathering up 
information, and RoBards read with awe 
the list of streets destroyed and the 
summing-up: 

“Six hundred and seventy-four tene- 
ments, by far the greater part in the oc- 
cupancy of our largest shipping and 
wholesale drygoods merchants, and filled 
with the richest produce of every por- 
tion of the globe. How estimate the 
immense loss sustained, or the fearful 
consequences to the general prosperity?” 

The paper dropped from RoBards’ 
hands. If that had been the state of 
affairs at the hour when the paper’s forms 
were closed, where could the fire be now? 

He rose to go to the roof and see if 
herald embers were not already alighting 
there. But the knocker clattered on the 
front door, and his heart leaped at the 
sound of Patty’s voice. 

He ran to meet her and take her 
pauper family under his roof, while it 
lasted. But she was alone. She was ex- 
plaining to her astounded maid that she 
had come home for clean clothes. She 
needed them, evidently, for her pretty 
gown was streaked and blackened. 

She greeted her husband with a look 
as icy as the air she brought in with her 
from the street: 

“J see you haven't blown up your 
own house yet, Mist’ RoBards. May I 
take some of the things my poor father 
bought me before you ruined him?” 

“Patty!” he groaned. It was some time 
before he dared go up the stairs she had 
scaled at a run. He went as reluctantly 
into her room as he had gone to the 
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principal's desk at the academy to be 
whipped for some mischief. 

His wife squeaked with alarm at his 
entrance. She had tossed her hat on the 
bed, and her gown with it. She had 
taken off her stays, and was still gasping 
with the relief. 

“Get out, will you,” she stormed, 
let me change my clothes.” 

Instead he put out the hostile maid, 
and closing the door, locked it. 

“Now, Patty, you’re going to talk to 
me. Has the fire reached your father’s 
home yet?” 

A sniff was his only answer. 

“Then you're not going back to it. 
You'll stay here.” He spoke with autoc- 
racy, but his hands pleaded as he said: 
“T can’t tell you how sorry I am that—” 

“Vou can’t tell me anything. 
you lay your grimy hands on me, I'll 
scratch your eyes out.” 


“and 


He stood off and gazed at her, helpless ie 


as a mastiff looking down at a kitten with 
back arched and claws unsheathed. He 
could have crunched her bones with ease, 


but she held him at bay by her very | 


petty prettiness. 


| 
He was so poor of spirit and resource | 


that he stooped to say: 


| 
“Since you're so interested in Harry | 


Chalender, you may be interested to know 


that the business of blowing up those | 


buildings was his own idea.” 


E thought that this would either re- 
instate him in her respect or at 
least debase Harry Chalender there. But 
she dumfounded him by her always un- 
expectable viewpoint: 
“It was a splendid idea!” 


“Then why do you blame me for what 


I was going to do?” 

“Because you destroyed my father’s 
fortune wantonly—for spite—without any 
reason.” 

“Tt was to save the city. The building 
would have burned soon anyway.” 

“It would not have burned at all! It 
lies there now untouched. The 
shifted and carried the fire away from it.” 

He dropped to a chair, bludgeoned like 
an ox, and as bovine in his enjoyment of 
this hellish witticism of Fate. ; 

Patty always loved to spurn him when 
he was down, and she triumphed now: 

“Besides, if you must bring Harry 
Chalender into it, I know that even if 
Harry had blown up all the other build- 
ings in the world, he would have spared 
my father’s—especially if I had asked 
him to.” 

RoBards nodded. That was probably 
true. But what was the uncanny genius 
of Chalender? He was a very politician 
among women as well as men. He allied 
himself with great causes and. carried 
them greatly through, yet always man- 
aged to see that he and his friends 
prohted somehow. For years he and his 
clique had been storming the public ear 
for a city water-supply, and had made 
prophecy of just such a calamity as this. 
In the spring they had brought the proj- 
ect to a vote and carried it, but opposi- 
tion put obstacles of every sort in its 
way. And now he and his partisans could 
stand above the smoking débris of the 
city and crow a gigantic, “T told you so!” 

As RoBards sat inert and lugubriously 
ridiculous, Patty regarded him with a 
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| you say the wisest things! 


| studious eye. She dazed him by saying 
| after a long hush: 
| “Since you don’t want me to go back to 
| my father’s house, I'll stay here.” 
| He would have risen and seized her to 
his breast with a groan of rapture if she 
| had said this in the far-off ages before the 
last few minutes of their parley. But 
now he grew even more contemptible in 
his own mind. There was no note of pity 
| or of love in her voice, and he was so 
wretched that he muttered: 
“Are you staying here because your 
father’s home is too gloomy to endure, or 


| because you can’t give up the pleasure of 
| gloating over my misery?” 


Incomprehensible woman! At this she 
laughed aloud and flung herself across 
his lap and hugged his neck with bare 


| warm arms till he choked. 


“You are the stupidest darling alive. 
But every now and then, when you get 
horribly superior or hideously downcast, 
Why is it 
that you only understand me when you 
are mad at me?” 

He put lonely, hunting hands about her 
lithe, stayless waist and smothered his 
face among the white hawthorne buds in 
the snowy lane of her bosom. Patty 
completely puzzled her husband when she 
chuckled: 

“You are a beast, and an imbecile, and 
my father hates you and blames me for 
bringing you into our family, so I'll have 
to be a mother to you.” 

He winced at being cherished as an 
idiot child, but anything was better than 
exile from that fragrant presence, and he 
clung to her with desperation. 


Chapter Nine 


FTER the gigantic debauch of fire 

came the days of penalty-paying. 
The merchants turned to the insurance 
companies to reimburse their losses. The 
insurance companies were overwhelmed 
by the catastrophe. Not one of them 
could pay ten cents on the dollar. For a 
time it seemed that all of them must go 
into one general bankruptcy. But first 
they called upon their stockholders with 
disastrous assessments. 

Old Jessamine was indeed maniac with 
the sudden change in his fortunes. His 
very prudence had mocked him. He had 
been a man who combined rigid economy 
with daring experiment. He had pushed 
agents into China and chartered ships to 
bring home his wares. Caution had made 
him build his warehouse expensively of 
fire-proof materials. He had been ex- 
travagant in nothing so much as in the 
equipment against flames and in the 
amount of insurance he carried. And Fate 
| had made a fool of him! Officials of the 
city had authorized officers of the navy 
to set off kegs of powder in his temple 
and scatter his wealth to the winds. 

And the flames had turned aside from 
the building in front of his! That had 
been surrendered to the fire, yet it stood 
now unharmed, mocking the obscene gar- 
bage of the Jessamine Company. 

His very home was no longer his own, 
for creditors who had been proud to 
honor his notes, were now wolves at his 
door. In his frenzy he cast all the blame 
on RoBards and roared that his own son- 
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in-law had led the vandals into his ware- 
house. Such excuses as RoBards could 
improvise were but turpentine to his 
flaming wrath. 

When RoBards offered the old man the 
shelter of his home in St. John’s Park, 
Jessamine was a very Lear of white- 
haired ire. But he accepted the proffer of 
Tuliptree Farm because it would take 
him far from the scene of his downfall; 
it would afford him a wintry asylum 
where he could gnaw on his own bitter- 
ness. 

Before he set forth into the snowy 
hills of Westchester, he made one stern 
demand upon RoBards: 

“You call yourself a lawyer. Well, 
prove it, sir, by suing this diabolic city 
for its wanton destruction of my prop- 
erty!” 

To appease him, Robards consented to 
undertake the case. He entered suit 
against the mayor and the aldermen in 
the Superior Court for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 


OTH fire and water conspired to em- 

bitter RoBards against New York, 
for both had laid personal hands upon his 
home and his career, invaded his very 
soul. 

The true cause of the fire was pro- 
claimed from the many pulpits as a 
magnificent rebuke from Heaven upon a 
city in which extravagance had gone mad 
and sin flourished exceedingly. 

But if God punished the new Nineveh, 
it paid Him little heed, for a wave of 
crime ensued; burglaries were countless. 
Vice ruled, and people danced and drank 
with desperate zeal. 

More amazing yet, a fever of pros- 
perity followed. When lots in the burned 
district were offered at auction, the first 
of them brought prices above anybody’s 
dreams. A panic of enthusiasm made 
skyrockets of values. People who had a 
little cash laid it down as a first payment 
on property far beyond their means, and 
then borrowed money to build with. 
New shops and tenements began to shoot 
up, and of a statelier sort than before. 

There was frenzy, not sanity, in the 
land-speculation. Wildcat banks were 
opened everywhere. Prices for all things 
soared till flour reached fifteen dollars a 
barrel and wheat two dollars a bushel. 
The poor grew restive. Everybody grew 
restive. 

In April the engineers went out upon 
the mellowing hills and began to pound 
stakes again, to re-survey and to wrangle 
with the landholders. The people of 
Tarrytown and the other communities 
met to protest that the taking of their 
land was unconstitutional, but nothing 
could check the city’s ruthlessness. The 
Water Commissioners, unable to buy, 
were authorized to condemn and to take 
over at their own appraisement. But the 
landholders made a hard fight, and some 
of them brought their claims to RoBards’ 
office. They found in him a ready war- 
rior, for he understood the spirit that 
actuated them. 

But when RoBards appeared before 
the Superior Court to secure damages 
against the city for the ruination of Jes- 
samine’s property, the corporation counsel 
demurred to his declaration against the 
mayor et al. on the ground that the mayor 
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and the aldermen had statutory authority. 
The demurrers were sustained. Of course, 
RoBards appealed to the Court of Errors, 
and of course it took eleven years for 
his case to come up again. 

This embittered him against the city 
as a personal enemy. Having accepted 
the Westchester standpoint as to the 
farmers’ rights, every motive and activity 
of everybody south of the Harlem River 
was an added tyranny. Chalender and 
his crowd might accuse the farmers of 
pettiness because they would not sur- 
render their fields to the thirsty myriads 
of the city. But RoBards felt that this 
was only a new campaign in the eternal 
combat between town and country. He 
felt that if certain kinds of mankind had 
their way, every stream would be chained 
to a wheel, every field would contain a 
tenement or a shop. A snuff-factory and 
a linen-bleachery had all too long dis- 
graced the lower stretches of the Bronx. 

RoBards entered the lists as the cham- 
pion of the rights of God’s free soil. New 
York was to him a vast octopus thrusting 
its grisly tentacles far out into the fairest 
realms to suck them dry and cover them 
with its own slime. If it were not 
checked, it would drive all the farmers 
from Manhattan Island. The real-estate 
speculators talked of a day when the city 
would be all city up to the Harlem River, 
as if that time would be a millennium in- 
stead of a pandemonium. 

RoBards lost every case. The city’s 
claims to water were ruled paramount to 
any American citizen’s rights to his own 
land. RoBards might cry that New York 
was repeating the very tyranny that had 
brought on the Revolution against Eng- 
land. He might protest that the Revolu- 
tionary heroes of Westchester had en- 
carnadined their own hills with their 
blood in vain if the greed of New Amster- 
dam was to wrest their homes from them 
after all. 

But the judges only smiled or yawned 
at his fervor. They would discuss noth- 
ing but the price to be paid for the con- 
demned property, and RoBards could do 
nothing but sell his clients’ lands dear and 
delay the final defeat as long as he could. 

He and his colleagues made New York 
sweat for its victory. Already the orig- 
inal estimate of the cost of the aqueduct 
was nearly doubled, and three and a half 
millions added to the amount to be raised. | 
The city was held in check for two years, 
and in those two years prosperity was lost 
—the lawless prosperity that had hoisted 
even bread beyond the reach of the poor 
and sent them into such a rage that they | 
attacked warehouses where flour was 
stored, and flinging the barrels to the 
street, covered the pavements with snow. | 





UDDENLY the banks began to wil 
ple like houses of cards blown upon. 
A ripple went along the line of banks, 
and every one of them went down. With 
them went other businesses in an ava- 


lanche. Prices shot from the peak to the 
abyss in a day. The fall of New York 
was but the opening crash. The whole 
proud nation fell in the dust, and the 
hardest times evef known in the new 
world made the very name of the year 
1837 a byword of disaster. The favorite 
policy of the day was repudiation, Beg- 
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“Blake is the Man!” 


“T told Hartley he was a ‘comer’—and 
this confirms my judgment! Listen to this 
letter — 

Dear Sir: 

You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. 
Blake, one of your employees of whose excellent work 
as a student we have been advising you each month, 
has completed his course and has been granted 
diploma. 

International Cor-espondence Schoola. 

“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm’s responsible 
positions. 

“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to 
Blake and his family. I'll send for him 
now! It’s a pleasure to promote a man 
who deserves it.” 

a job ahead of you that some man is going to 


And your boss can’t take chances. He is 
Why don’t you put your- 


There is 
be picked A 
going to choose a trained man. 
self in line for that promotion? 

One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own 
home will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more 
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blandly canceled their debts by denying 
them. 

“Now,” RoBards announced to his 
clients, “now we’ve got the old wolf by 
the throat. His teeth and claws are fall- 
ing out, and he’ll have to let go of us as 
he is letting go of everything else.” 


UT this was not to be. The great 

aqueduct that was to rival the works 
of Rome offered the despondent town a 
vision and a pride it needed and would 
not relinquish. It seemed all the more 
splendid to defy the hardships of the time 
and rear an edifice that would defy time. 
If the city were to be buried in poverty, 
it would at least have left a monument 
above its head. 

Even RoBards could not resist the fire 
of this resolve. After all, he was an 
American, and New York was the Amer- 
ican metropolis. And besides, he was a 
lawyer, and he loved an opponent who 
knew how to fight and had the heart to 
fight hard. 

And so the embattled farmers of West- 
chester knuckled to the inevitable, and 
the construction of the aqueduct began in 
the very hour of the general disaster. 
The legislature at Albany had all along 
been coérced by the members from New 
York City. It had made no difficulty 
about granting a right of way across the 
lands of the State Prison. Through this 
unhappy territory went the Sing Sing Kill, 
and the kidnaped Croton River must be 
conveyed across that brook on a great 
stone bridge, with an arch of eighty-foot 
span and twenty-five-foot rise, with stout 
abutments of stone. 

In the allotments of the first thirteen 
sections of construction, Harry Chalender 
secured the Sing Sing field. RoBards 
would have been glad to see him inside 
the walls of the penitentiary or in one of 
the chained gangs that constructed roads 
thereabout. But Patty was afraid that 
some of the desperate convicts might at- 
tack him, and she was as anxious for him 
as if he had gone to war. 


Chapter Ten 


NE day, while sinking an explora- 

tory shaft, Chalender came upon a 
vein of the snowflake marble that under- 
lay that region. He bored a_ tunnel 
through this frost that had become stone, 
and laid a marble pavement for the rural 
Croton to march upon the town. 

The first slab of marble that Chalender 
cut served him as a pretext for a visit to 
Tulip-tree Farm. He brought it across 
country in a wagon and laid it down at 
Patty’s feet. He said he had been writing 
a poem all the way over, but the jolting 
of the wagon had knocked the meter 
askew, and the sight of RoBards had 
knocked the whole thing out of his 
sconce. 

That was his way. He had hoped not 
to find RoBards at home. Finding him 
there, he was impudent enough to conceal 
his dismay in its own exaggeration. He 
pretended to be caught in a rendezvous 
and played the scene with an imitation 
of the bombast of the popular young 
actor, Edwin Forrest. 

Patty laughed equally at Chalender’s 
burlesque of guilt and at her husband's 
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efforts to pretend amusement. Then she 
insisted that the slab be set down before 
the fireplace as a hearthstone to replace 
the old block of slate that had been 
quietly cracking and chipping for years 

This whim of hers offended her hus- 
band exquisitely, but she thwarted him 
by a show of hysterics, and he dared not 
protest; for she was once more in one of 
those states of mind and body where she 
must not be crossed. She was like a rose. 
tree budding every year with a new 
flower. Her third baby had died in the 
spring following the great fire. Still Na- 
ture would not relent, and another was 
already aglow within her protesting flesh 
And in the fall of 1837 that baby fol- 
lowed its brother to the grave. But that 
was to be expected. Nobody counted on 
raising more than half the children the 
Lord allotted. 

Patty was an unheroic mother. She 
fought the doctor’s and the nurse’s orders 
to keep the babies bandaged tightly, and 
she was impatient with the theory that it 
was a good thing for a baby to cry all the 
time, and that it was well to have all the 
diseases and get them over with—or go 
under with them. 

Heaven was pleased that a wife should 
multiply her kind. What else was she 
for? If Heaven subtracted, that was the 
pleasure of Heaven. The orders were to 
bear much fruit. 

Those weird deaths of souls hardly yet 
born were devastating to RoBards. He 
frightened Patty so by the first hideous 
sob she heard from him that he concealed 
his personal grief from her and sought 
only to console her as if he had lost noth- 
ing. It cost him heavily to deny himself 
the relief of outcry. 

On one subject, at least, he and Patty 
did not disagree. She would not have 
her lost babies taken to either of the 
graveyards at White Plains and Armonk. 
She asked to have their briefly tenanted 
bodies kept on the farm, and chose for 
them a nook where a covey of young 
tulip trees had gathered like a little out- 
post of sentinels. 

Patty’s father and mother lived at Tu- 
lip-tree Farm now, and both were so 
querulous that Patty could hardly en- 
dure them. Yet she would not stay in 
town. It was more than a coincidence 
that Harry Chalender was neighbors with 
her now. He carried the city with him. 
He was New York enough for her. 

The times being hard and fees hard to 
collect, RoBards closed up the house in 
St. John’s Square. He could not rent it, 
but it was expensive to keep up, and 
lonely; so he took a room at the gorgeous 
new Astor House. 

Often when he came to the farm from 
the hot town he would note a strange 
elusiveness in Patty, the guilt of a mouse 
caught nibbling a cake. Or else she 
would be a little too glad to see him. 
The most suspicious trait was her occa- 
sional unusual solicitude for him, her 
anxiety to be sure just when he would 
return. 

He would say to Patty carelessly: 

“Anybody been here?” 

But what could he say when she an- 
swered: “Only that stupid Harry Chal- 
ender with his eternal talk of culverts and 
protection-walls and drunken teamsters, 
and the prospects of a strike.” 
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He. had long ago learned that beneath 
her yawn was a readiness to fight. He 
was usually worn out with the worry and 
fag of the law-courts where even the 
judges sat in shirt-sleeves and spat tobacco 
between their cocked-up feet. He came 
home for peace; but to Patty, a hot argu- 
ment brought refreshment from a day of 
languor or of boredom from her dull par- 
ents, or of light coquetry with a flatter- 
ing gallant. 

He felt that instead of browbeating or 
being browbeaten by a delicate woman, he 
ought to go over to Sing Sing and horse- 
whip Harry Chalender. But that also had 
its inconveniences, and he had no stomach 
for adding his own name to the list of 
knockabouts that accompanied the build- 
ing of.the aqueduct. 

For all along the right of way, as the 
landholders had prophesied, there was 
drunken brawling. A river of alcohol 
paralleled the dry bed for the Croton. 
Farmers turned their homes into grog- 
shops. Village tavern-owners and city 
saloon-keepers set up shanties under the 
dusty trees, whether the easily corrupted 
magistrates gave them licenses or not. 

Together with drink came every other 
form of dissipation. Gamblers and cheap 
tricksters abounded, and those burly har- 
pies strangely miscalled “light women” 
came out of their overcrowded lairs in 
town until the innocent countryside was 
one sordid bacchanal. 


NE day Patty to escape from the 

gloom of her parents, ordered Cuff 
to hitch up the carry-all and drive her 
over to see the construction-camp. As 
she sat gossiping with Harry Chalender, 
who pointed out the rising walls of ma- 
sonry, a quarrel arose between two la- 
borers in a ditch. They bandied words 


like Hamlet and Laertes in the tomb of | 


Ophelia, and then as if the first and sec- 
ond grave-diggers had fallen afoul, they 
raised their picks and began a dreadful 
fencing match that set Patty to shrieking 
and swooning. 

Chalender was capable as any other 
carpet knight of prodigies of valor so 
long as a lady’s eyes were upon him. He 
left Patty’s carriage-wheel and ran shout- 
ing commands to desist. When the bat- 
tlers paid him no heed, he was foolhardy 
enough to leap down between them. One 
pick dealt him a glancing blow on the 
skull, while the other stuck deep into the 
sinews across his shoulder-blades. 

Cuff told Robards afterward that Miss 
Patty, instead of fainting at the sight of 
Chalender’s blood, sprang to the ground 
across the wheel and ran to him like a 
fury, slashing at the laborers with her 
fingernails. 

The workmen were aghast enough at 
the white victim they had unwittingly 
laid low, and they lifted him from the 
ditch. Patty dropped to the heap of 
fresh soil and took his bleeding form into 
her arms, tore away his shirt and with 
desperate immodesty made bandages of 
her own white petticoats and stenched the 
gouts of red. Then she ordered that 
Chalender be picked up and placed in her 
own carry-all. And she brought him 
home with her. 

_When RoBards came up from New 
York, Cuff told him the story before he 
reached the house. On the doorsill Patty 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FORMENANDWOMEN = $°7100 & $8.00 SHOES 


BOYS’ SHOES 





$4.00 & $4.50 


BEST IN seaeert 
T IN STYLE 


ma THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 





BES W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BEST ALL AROUND SHOES 
gt BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centers of America. Only by ex- 
amining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 
W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are exceptionally good values. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all 
of our108 stores at factory cost. We 
de not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


UNREASONABLE PROFITS 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W.L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 





W.L. Douglas name 
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Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
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of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
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of a Trade Mark lies 
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paid for the goods. 
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ap EXTRA MONEY 


$2 to $5 a day in your spare time, 

painting parchment shades. No artistic 
ability, no canvassing. We teach you 
and supply you with work. Distance no 
object. Dept. A, United Shade Co., 
Sturgeon Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


NO JOKETO BE DEAF 


— Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. 1 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. No one seesthem. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 


story, how I got deafand how 
I make you hear. Address rg oe 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. ( inc.) 
16 Adelaide St., D it, Mich. 











17c a Day soon pays for a genuin 
visible Underwood or L. C. 
Smith rebuilt Typewriter. Save $20 to 
$30 on famous Larkin Easy-Payment plan. * 
Handsomely finished. Five-Year Guar- 
antee. 30 Days’ Trial. Send for FREE 
Book TODAY. 

Lerkitt Co tec. Desk TRB—1022 a7 
Buffalo, N.Y.,Peoria& Chicago, iil. ™ 


MAKE MONEY 
> AT HOME : 


Y¥f WU can cam from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ- 

ing show cards, Quickly and easily learned dy our new 

simple ““Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 

ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 

no matter where oon, cataeg sae ae oes week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL — 

200 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can, 








The Handy 
Mender 


Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
mends most everything 
from baby’s toys to 
broken tool handles. 
Sticks firmly to china, 
glass, metal, cloth. The 
Handy Andy of house 
and garage—for univer- 
sal use. 5c, 25c, 50c. 
Ask your druggist. 





Mail This for Free Strip RB. 10-22 
And Booklet “1001 Uses” 


BAUER & BLACK, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 46 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concernsin America se lling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers — 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 





This one carat diamond is ot 
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A few weights and oaee of oliey, diamond rings : 

4 carat . 1,00 | 12 carats . $217.00 

%,carat . . 50.00/2 carats . 290.00 
carat . - 73.00/3 carats 435.00 
Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less than one-third more. 
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be sent to any nk 

you may name or any 

press Co. with 

privilege of examin- 
ation. Our diamond 
guarantee for full 
value for alltime goes 
with every purchase 

WRITE TODAY 
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ee en $500 i 
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“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 


This book is beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Telis how to judge 


market diamonds 
This book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qualities of a Mil 


lion Dollars worth of Diamonds, is considered an a 


Jason Weiler & Sons 
362 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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confronted him with white defiance. 
waited for him to speak. She dared him 
| to speak. What could he say? She had 
| saved the life of a wounded man. She 
had brought home a dying friend. The 
Good Samaritan had done no more and 
| no less. 

RoBards could have wished the victim 
had been anyone else in the world, but 
| he could hardly have wished that his 
| wife should have been unequal to such a 
| crisis. 

She stood waiting for him, grim, wan, 
| her nostrils wide and taut, her lips thin 
and tight, her eyes ransacking his very 
soul. 

And so he said: 

“You were wonderful!” 

And then she broke down across the 
arm he thrust out to catch her; and she 
wept upon his heart, caressing his cheek 
with stroking hands, while she sobbed: 

“IT love you. You are so sweet. Poor 
Harry, I thought they had killed him! 
He was so stupid! But you are so 
sweet!” 

And never was word bitterer in a man’s 
ears than that reiterated “sweet.” 





Chapter Eleven 


LL that night RoBards acted as 
nurse for Chalender, and forgive- 
| ness bled from him for any real or 
| imagined injury he had received from 
him. Hating the man as he did, and be- 
lieving that Chalender had seduced his 
wife’s interest and perhaps her very 
honor, he could not but feel that the 
wretch was doing penance enough. 

At midnight he had to walk out under 
the star-sprinkled roof of the tulip tree 
to give his eyes repose from the sight of 
anguish. The night brooded above, so 
beautiful, so benign, that he wondered 
| how God, the indubitable God who stared 
| down at this little world He had made, 





| could endure the hell He had created 
for the punishment of His creatures. 

Night after night he fell asleep in his 
chair at the bedside of his panting enemy, 
who moaned when he slept, but when he 
| Was awake smothered all sound and sim- 
| ply sweated and stared, and gnawed at 
the quilt like a trapped rat. 
| When RoBards woke, he would often 
| find Patty sitting at his side, staring 
at Chalender while big tears slipped 
| from her cheek and fell, streaking the air 
with a glistening thread of light. And she 
mopped with a little handkerchief the 
clammy forehead of Chalender, on whose 
knotted brow big drops of sweat globed 
like tears from squeezed eyelids. 

RoBards was too tired to resent. He 
| would lift himself heavily from his chair 
| and go to his breakfast, and then to the 
| gig that was to carry him to New York, 
| He would sleep for miles, but his horse 
knew the way. He slept through hours 
of courtroom boredom, too; but at night 
in his room at the Astor House, he was 
wide awake. 

He longed to hurry home to hear 
Patty’s voice and be sure of her, but 
| he could not go back for many days. 
And then a shift in the docket sud- 
denly released him, and he set out at 
once. The long drive was an ordeal, 
but there was a wonderful sense of per- 


| 
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ELIZABETH ARDEN 


Restoring the pores to their normal 
condition is the first step in remedy- 
ing summer coarsening and attaining 
the clear fine texture of a perfect skin. 


Venetian Pore Cream—A grease- 
less astringent cream which reduces 
enlarged pores, tones up the skin 
tissues, and refines even the 
coarsest skin. $1.00. 


Send for Elizabeth Arden's booklet, 
“The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d’Oro, 673-E Fifth Ave., New York 
London,25 Old Bond St. Paris, 25§ Rue St. Hon me 
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Classified Advertising Department 


HELP WANTED 
TAILORING AGENTS: Greatest One-Price 
All-Wool Suits at $29.75. You get your profit 
minute you take the order. Big Swateh Line in 
carrying case. Salesmen make $100.00 a week. Can 
use a few more good men. Write fully, state experi- 
ence, give us good references and we will ship outfit 
at once, Dept. 382, Park Tailoring Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Risk a postal and learn how to start profitable busi- 
ness wtihout capital or experience. $60 weekly easy. 
Silvering mirrors, refinishing tableware, reflectors, 
plating. Complete ottfit furnished, International 
Laboratories, Dept. 189, 809 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


AGENTS—$15 a day—Easy, quick Sales—Free Auto 
—Big weekly Bonus—$1.50 premium Free to every cus- 
tomer. Simply show our Beautiful, 7 piece, Solid 
Aluminum Handle Cutlery Set. Appeals instantly. We 
deliver and collect. Pay daily. New Era Mfg. Co., 
803 Madison St., Dept. 54-B, Chicago. 


AGENTS—$6 to $12 a day easy; 350 Light-weight, 
fast selling popular priced necessities; Food Flavors, 
Perfumes, Soaps, Toilet Preparations, ete. Agent's 
Outfit Free; write today, quick, now. rican Prod- 
ucts Co., 7781 American Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GREATEST SENSATION! Eleven-piece soap and 
toilet set, selling like blazes for $1.75 with $1.00 dress- 
maker’s shears free to each customer; other unique 
plans. E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 240, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash.. D.C. 


Inventors who desire to Fig J Datent should write for 
our guide “How Get Your Patent.” Send more! 
or sketch and descripiion and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. Dept. 38, Wash.D © 


INVENTIONS WANTED on cash or royalty 
Patented or_unpatented. We have been 
24 years. References. Adam Fisher Mfg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC ETc 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 
money in spare time writing Stories and Photoplays. 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tells how. Just 
address Authors’ Press, Dept, 124, Auburn, N. Y. 


$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best third 
verse for our song “Empty Arms” you will receive 
$500.00. Send your name and we shal! send you free 
the co patent rules and words of this song. 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 
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We Start You in Business 


furnishing everything; men and women, opportunity 
to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yeasty p epeenting our “New 
System Specialty Candy tories’’ anny where. 
Booklet free. W. Hillyer, Dower 31. Ragsdale, East Orange, N. J. 








Keep Sweet with 
wy Danty 


eve Deodorant 


A dab of this remark- 
able cream applied 
under the arms, 
between the toes— 
anywhere— will effec- 
tively destroy all per- 
spiration or body 

ors. It antisep- 
tic, comforting, and 
wonderfully refresh- 
ing. 


Eversweetiss 
smooth, white, un- 
scented creanr or toi- 
let paste. Easy to put 
on; easy to Keep on. 
It is harmless to skin 
or clothing. 


At Toilet Goods Stores 25c and 50c a jar, or send 5c 
in stamps for sample; also Phrosteen for chapped skin. 


Eversweet Co. 64 CAB Stvest. New: York 
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fectness in his heart when his dusty horse 
at last turned into the road that gave 
his home to his eyes. He was the pilgrim 
whose strength just lasts the pilgrimage 
out. There was his Mecca, the Jerusalem 
of his heart’s desire! His home, the place 
established by his father, the fireside 
where his wife awaited him, fhe fane 
where his children were gathered. 

It was the spirit of the time to let the 
poetic mood exult in high apostrophic | 
strains. He felt a longing to cry out 
something beginning with “O thou—!” 
He could not find the word enormous | 
enough for his love, but the inarticulate- | 
ness of his ecstasy shattered his soul with 
a joyous awe. Oh, that House where it 
waited on its hill, throned on its hill and 
reigning there! 

As the horse plodded up the steep 
road, RoBards’ heart climbed too. He | 
was uplifted with a vague piety such as | 
he had felt when first he saw the dome 
of the Statehouse at Albany and felt the | 
glory of citizenship, felt the majesty of 
his State. This home was the capitol of 
that people which was his family. It bore 
the name he bore as a franchise, a title, a 
dignity, and therewith a mighty responsi- 
bility. 

It was his duty, it must be his pride, 
to keep that name clean and high, to 
keep that home a temple of unsullied 
honor. No enemy must tear it down; no 
slander must soil its whiteness; no treach- | 
ery must dishonor it from within. 

The sun, sinking behind it, threw out | 
spokes of light as from the red hub of a| 
tremendous invisible wheel. The sun had 
the look of a heraldic device. 

The home was as quiet, too, as an ar- 
morial bearing. The children were taking 
their afternoon nap no doubt, in the 
nursery. No doubt the old people were 
asleep in their upper room. His wife, 
where was she? He would love to find 
her stretched out slumbering across her 
bed like a long Easter lily laid along a 
pulpit. . 


E did not see even Cuff, 


the barn on a pile of harness. RoBards | 
tied his horse to the hitching-post and 
moved with a lordly leisure to the porch. 

He had actually forgotten that there was 

a stranger in his house. His heart had 
— too perfectly attuned to admit a dis- | 
cord. | 

He paused on the top step and sur- | 
veyed his domain. 
of the horizon—and his horizon was his | 
own—a team of big white horses moved, 
leaning against the collars that ruffed 
their necks. The plow they dragged |, 
through the soil flashed back the sunset 
as its keen share bounded from some 
rock. After it plodded the farmer, the 
lines about his loins, his whip sketching 
a long scrawl across the sky. He was go- 
ing to put in his winter wheat. 

Along another hill an orchard was 
etched, the sky visible beneath the 
branches that joined to form arches in a 
green colonade. Old fences of rail and 
stone staggered up and down the slopes, 
each of them a signature of some pur- 
chase his father had made, some parcel 
of land bought from some dead farmer 
Beneath RoBards’ eyes was the little 
garrison of tulip trees where his babies 


| 
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Sheer Silk Hose 
A Dollar fifty the Pair 


vo "LL hardly think it possible that such 


handsome 


hosiery can be had for so 


little cost. 


Yet, here are pure thread silk stockings, made 


with an 8" 
four ply heel and toe, high 


extra elastic mercerized hem top, 
spliced silk heel, 


back seam and fashion marks—all the appear- 
ance of full-fashioned hose, and with seamless 


Colors: 
Black, White, 
Cordovan Lrewn, 
Garay Navy, 
African Brown, 
Silver Gray, 
Russian Cail. 
Nude and Polo 
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| "Since 1860 
the one best glycerine soap! 


the old 
negro, who was doubtless asleep in 


THE bath room or wash room which contains 

a cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap 

is made luxurious by that one touch alone! Such a 

delightful sensation of mildness in its use! Such a 

faint, agreeable perfume and richness of creamy, 

purifying lather! Take a cake home today,—or a 
box. Your favorite shop sh it. 


ya © Rose | 


Enjoy Also! 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne the genuine old- 
fashioned Cologne water, made the same since 
—an 

No. 4711 Bath Salts — which come in seven ex- 
quisite perfumes. Nothing like these Salts for 

softening the water and exhilarating the bather! 

MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street 

Made in U.S. A. 
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Sani-Flush was made for just one 
purpose—to clean the closet bowl— 
to clean it better than any other 
means—and to clean it with less 


labor. 


It relieves you of all the un- 
pleasant, old-fashioned work. 


It removes stains and incrusta- 
tions, and consequently eliminates 
odors, without the use of makeshift 
methods—and without injury to 
bowl or connections. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house- 
furnishing stores. If you cannot 
buy it locally at once, send 25c in 
coin or stamps for a full sized can, 
postpaid. (Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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which remove wrinkles, crow’s 
feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
sallow skins and restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 
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vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
just what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
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slept on earth. There was dew in his 
eyes and a sharp pebble in his throat as 
his lips knit in a grimace of regret. Yet 
there was a holiness about his pain, and 
a longing that nothing should disturb this 
Sabbath in his soul. 

He turned to enter the open door, 
but he heard murmurs and a kind of hiss- 
ing whisper that surprised him. He 
moved toward his library; and there, 
stretched out on the couch where he him- 
self had sometimes rested when worn 
out with his lawbooks, he saw Harry 
Chalender lying on his right side. The 
quilt had fallen from one shoulder, since 
his left arm was lifted to enfold the 
woman who sat curled on a_hassock 
before him and had just laid her lips 
upon his. 

RoBards could not move, or speak. He 
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seemed not even to think or feel. He 
merely existed there. He was nothing 
but a witness, all witness. After a long 
kiss and a long sigh of bitter-sweet bliss, 
Patty murmured: 

“How wicked we are!—how wicked!” 

Then she turned her beautiful head and 
stared across her shoulder and saw Ro- 
Bards. He could think of nothing but of 
how beautiful she was. 

Chalender did not turn his head, but 
the amorous curve of his lips was fixed 
in a mask of love, inane, and petrified. 

Patty waited for RoBards to speak. 
But he did not know what to say, or to 
think. And he could not move. 


The forthcoming chapters cf this 
masterwork by Rupert Hughes are 
of special interest. Watch fcr them 
in the next, the November, issue. 





THE PORTAGE 


(Continued from page 59) 


“IT can’t see why any paren claim 
should interfere with yours,” Trent said. 
“If there’s any gold in Eighteen, it’s 
going to be mine,” the man_ bullied. 
“Any man in the North can tell you that 


| when John Barbour finds something he 


wants, he keeps it.” 

A menace in his tone, broader than 
the question of the claims in the outer 
fields, caught Trent’s attention. What 
did Barbour own, that he thought Trent 
was taking from him? He frowned over 
the problem until sudden remembrance 
of Cora Belden’s attitude toward Bar- 
bour flooded his brain with light. Was 
that it? Did Barbour hold over the girl 
some power that he thought Trent was 
trying to break? He would have laughed 
at the idea of entering into rivalry with 
anyone for a girl whom he knew so 
little and thought he held so lightly, but 
the steely glitter in the other man’s 
eyes roused him to combat, and he made 
challenging answer: 

“Not if another man can prove a bet- 
ter right to what you’ve taken,” he said, 
and rose from the table. 

That night he told Cora Belden of the 
encounter. “I’m sorry,” she said. “He'll 
hurt you somehow, and there’s no sense 
in having you dragged into his enmities.” 

“But why does he choose to fight 
me?” Trent demanded, seeking and yet 
dreading recognition from her of Bar- 
bour’s reason. 

She hesitated, staring out into the 
shadows of the bush, which seemed fan- 
tastically menacing in the long twilight. 
“T don’t know where you came from,” 
she said, speaking from an angle he had 
not expected, “nor what brought you up 
here to the fifties. I came from a little 
town in central New York, where the 
Beldens had lived since before the Rev- 
olution. Some of them must have been 
glad of a war to stir up something if 
they felt about the place the way I did. 
I loathed it, every waking moment. I 
wanted to get out into the world, to do 
something, anything, that would take me 
where people struggled, and strove, and 
lived. Everyone there was dying of dry 
rot without ever having known the thrill 
of life. I couldn’t stand it; and so, just 
like a bad boy, I ran away 





“There wasn’t any man in it,” she 
answered his unspoken question. ‘There 
wasn't a man.in the place I’d have 
looked at. My father, though, thought 
I'd gone to meet some one. When I 
wrote home to my mother, telling her 
where I was and what I’d been doing, 
she answered me that my father had 
crossed my name out of the family 
Bible, and cursed me off the face of the 
family. You see, I couldn’t go back 
then, if I'd wanted to.” 


HE laughed in a reminiscent amuse- 

ment of herself which died before 
her hurrying recollections. “I was afraid 
I'd be arrested as a runaway,” she ex- 
plained, “and so I crossed the border 
to Canada. I tramped it just like a boy, 
and I wasn’t quite sixteen! I trudged 
the roads, and I slept on hay-piles, and 
I did odd jobs until I came to Montreal. 
I went to work there, and I studied 
stenography. I got a job in a brokerage 
office, and I was there when the Porcu- 
pine boom began. I saw men striking 
out to the North Country, all hoping for 
fortune, and so I packed off too. I went 
in at Kelso in the middle of winter. The 
water-carrier took me out on his sled. 
I was almost the first girl in Golden 
City, and the men treated me as if I 
were the froth of the joke that some one 
was playing on the camp. They laughed 
at me, and humored me, and tipped me 
off to claims that I was too ignorant to 
follow. Why, a man showed me how I 
could cut across the vein of the Hol- 
linger, and another man offered to let 
me into a company that afterward netted 
the three of them in it a million guineas 
each when they sold it in London. I 
was a fool, I suppose, to have let every 
chance slip by, but I wasn’t looking for 
money. I was getting out of life all I 
wanted then, the thrill of living every 
moment of the hours. Oh, it was gor- 
geous!” 

“T know,” Trent said. “It was what 
we all want from life, and that so few 
of us are brave enough to seek.” 

She gave him a swift glance of grati- 
tude for his understanding before she 
continued: “You pay the price of it, 
though. I didn’t even know that there 
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was a price until—until after I’d met 
3arbour. I thought, you see, that he 
regarded me: just as the other men of 
the place did. Why, it never occurred 
to me in those days that I had to ex- 
plain myself to anyone. I was Cora 
Belden, free, white and almost twenty- 
one, hitting the trail for the joy of the 
adventure.” 

“And then?” Rodney prompted her, 
wondering at the tightness of his voice as 
he spoke. 

“And then,” she said slowly, “I fell in 


love with John Barbour in just the way ! 
you'd know I would. I thought he was | 


leading me up to the gates of heaven: 
and he—” 


I was holding up to life,” she resumed, 
“and gave me instead a piece of dull 
glass that darkened all the world for a 
long, long time. I had to work like a 
fiend—I had to go through war back of 
your firing-lines, seeing how men, bat- 
tered and bruised and almost broken, 
kept their sight on living steady and 
true—before I won back what I threw 
away for him. And now,”—her voice 
broke for the first time,—‘now that I’ve 
made myself free of him, he comes here 
and tries, by fair means and foul, to get 
me back. But I wont!” MHer hands 
clenched fiercely. “I wont go back to 
him!” 

“Well, he can’t make you,” Trent 
said, fighting his own anger at the rage 
which had swept over him at this con- 
fession. What did it matter to him, he 
asked himself, if she had loved a man 


like Barbour? He didn’t love her, he | 


insisted; but the thought of Barbour’s 
cruel breaking of the bright wings of a 
youth such as hers surged into fury 
which ached to punish the vandal. The 


sight of Cora Belden, blazing-eyed in the | 
dusk, flinging out her challenge of de- | ! 
fiance to the man who had once broken | 


her, moved him to a passion of protective 


tenderness he had never before known. | 


“I wont let him hurt you,” he promised. 


“You can’t stop him.” she said. “He | § 


has the weapons, and he’ll use them.” 

“But what can he do to you?” 

“He’ll find the way,” she said; and 
he realized that her fear of Barbour’s 
method was definite, although she did 
not tell what course it might take. He 
left her with an aching sense of her 
forlornness and a persisting anger against 
the ruthless forces which had twisted her 
boyish adventuring into disaster. “It’s 
not fair,” he found himself muttering as 
he trudged back to town on the cor- 
duroy road. By the time he had reached 
the Pas, his rage against Barbour had 
run white-hot in the furnace of his cham- 
pionship of Cora. “I wont let him hurt 
her,” he told himself over and over 
again as he tramped through the pine- 
odored night. 


Fe outside the range of yellow lights 
_from the King George, a man halted 
him. “I’m Brinscom,” he said, and 
Trent remembered him by his voice 
rather than by his name, as the colonel 
of a regiment with which his own had 
been divisfoned .in Flanders. “You're 
Rodney Trent, aren’t you?” 

“Yes sir,” Trent answered, dropping 





She pulled herself out of | 
the marsh of self-castigation into which | 
she was slipping. “He broke the mirror | 
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HOUSANDS of older people have 

been using Nature’s Remedy 

(MR Tablets) since it was first offered 
to the public more than thirty years ago. 
They have found this remedy a real help 
in relieving and preventing constipation 
and the train of distressing disorders which 
accompany irregular elimination. To them, 
the red and black box has been a medicine 
chest for thirty years. 


What. Nature’s Remedy ( NM? Tablets) has 
done for others it can do for you. Nature’s 
Remedy is more than a laxative. 1t acts 
on the liver, stomach and kidneys, and by 
increasing the activity of the eliminative 


organs aids materially in relieving and 
preventing constipation, biliousness, head- 
aches, the tired and out-of-sorts feeling, 
and rheumatism. Try an N® Tablet to- 
night; see how much better you will feel 
tomorrow. At all druggists. 
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Made of same ingredients; 
then candy-coated. For 
children and adults. Have you tried them? 
Send a 2c. stamp for postage on liberal sample 
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A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE COMPANY, 
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Scientist Discovers 


Skin Laxative 


W OMEN, give thanks to Mr. McGowan—an 
English scientist, scarce out of his twen- 
ties. His discovery means that a beautiful skin 
is now a mere matter of personal cleanliness; 
made beautiiul while you wait! 

The element he has found physics one’s skin. 
lis action is gentle, but positive. Its use is de- 
lightful, for it is applied outside. Put it on; slip 
into youreasy chair; in lessthan 
an hour the skin pores move. 
Impurities clogging your facial 
pores are instantly banished; 
even the pores themselves are 
contracted and rendered invi- 
sible. The new bloom of color 
and velvety texture of skin are 
simply marvelous. 
Complexion | The scientific name of this 

ew elementis Terra-derma-lax. 
in Forty It is blended into a soit, plastic 
clay of exquisite smoothness. 

Minutes! — it on the face like a poul- 

e. Soon, yo: feel this laxative 
working on ev a rineh of skin. In half an hour 
wipe off with a towel—and with it every black- 
head, pimple-point, speck and spot of dirt. 
That's all. Terra-derma-lax must be fresh, so 
every jar is dated and shipped direct. 


AMAZING OFFER! NO LABORATORY 
CHARGE FOR FIRST JAR! 


Prescription cost of this marvelous beauty clay 
has been But so all may try it, just one jar 
Cull size > will be sent for $1.95--the barecost of 
materials, plus postage! See offer below: 

With each jar (two months’ supply) comes 
McGowan’'s own directions. Pay postman the 
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cents postage on delivery; or if you expect to 
be out, $2 bill enclosed will bring jar prepaid. 
In either case, anyone whose skin and com- 
plexion do not receive instartaneous and aston- 
ishing benefits, may have money back. 
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| one’s 


back into the old recognition of authority 
before the crisp certainty. of the other 
man’s tone. 
“Service man?” 
“T was, sir.” | 
“T remembered your name. I didn’t 
know you were in the Pas until I heard | 
tonight that a man named Barbour— | 
bad sort, too—has been making threats | 
against you. He has a gun, they tell 
me. The provincial police will probably 
get him soon, but I thought that in the 
| meantime you might as well be careful.” 
He clipped off his words as if in em- 
barrassment at his interference in any- 
affairs, but Trent caught the kind- 
liness of the intention which the old) 
bond of service had created. “Thank | 
you, sir,” he said, and Brinscom moved 
off, a dark shadow in the darkness, leav- 
ing Trent lustily hopeful of the combat 
which he had sought to avert. 


E swaggered into the hotel, ready 

for any gage Barbour might throw | 
down. His pulses leaped as he saw the | 
other man come toward him. From Bar- 
bour’s reddened face and rolling eyes, he 
knew that he had been drinking of the 
smuggled liquor of the camps, to his own 
undoing, and he waited for him with the 
contempt of a good tankard for a poor 
one. He knew that he went white, as | 
was his way when anger fired him; but 
he knew, too, that his mocking smile was 
waving a taunting scarlet scarf under the 
flaming nostrils of Barbour’s fury. He 
had, he realized, an immense superiority 
over this man who strode toward him. | 








| he chose. 





He was younger; he was lither; he rir- 


| learned endurance in the greatest trial of | 


his generation: but more than all these, 
he had a cause to fight for. Barbour 
might provoke the fight on any ground 
Rodney Trent knew that he 
was going to do battle for Cora Belden. 

“Are you going to get off that claim?” 
Barbour demanded huskily. 

“Which one?” 

“The one you staked on Eighteen 
You can’t get away with it, I tell you. 
It crosses mine. The law’s with me.” 
He stared around at the circle of men 
who drew closer. “Had it before he 
came,” he explained to them. “Poacher 
—that’s what he is, a poacher.” 

“The claim’s mine,” Trent said evenly, 
“and it’s going to stay mine. Unless’”— 
he had a memory of Cora’s shadowed 
eyes—‘‘you agree to leave the Pas to- 
morrow morning! If you go out on the 
first train down, I'll make you a present 
of it, whatever it may hold.” 

“You damned—” Barbour began, blaz- 
ing as the trap snapped upon him. “Ask 
him why he wants me to go,” he shouted 
to the men around them. 

“For the good of the community,” 
Trent said evenly, moving aside as Bar- 
bour lurched toward him, then swinging 
back as the other man struck out. In 
an instant they were battling with the 
fury of men who vent their pent-up 
| emotions in blows, Barbour driving heav- 
ily, Trent with relentless sureness— 
Barbour lunging with brute force, Trent 
parrying with swift deftness and flinging 
in his battering punishments with the 
sure skill of a rivet-thrower on a steel 
| structure. He could hear Barbour’s 





sires | heavy breathing, could almost, he 
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thought, detect the pounding of the 
man’s heart, as he landed on him a blow 
which sent him back staggering. “I'll 
get you,” Barbour muttered, “I'll get 
you and—” But at that moment, im- 
pelled by the fear lest the man should 
shout out Cora Belden’s name, Trent 
struck out at him again, backing the 
drive with all his strength. Barbour 
went down with a crash. 

“Good work!” a dozen of the men 
around them yelled as Trent stepped 
back. “Gave him what he deserved!” 


others cheered the victor. But Trent. | 
staring down at Barbour, felt a sudden | 
sickening disgust of the row, a sudden | 


desire to purge himself of the blood on 


his torn knuckles. With a shrug of dis- | 


dain for himself, for the beaten man, for 
the crowd, he turned away, pushing 


through the circle to the stairway. Bar- | 
bour was slowly rising from the floor as | 
Trent looked down from the top of the | 


stairs. His eyes, rolling upward, met his 


conqueror’s. In their stare Rodney Trent | 
read his threat, and knew that the war | 


between them had just begun. 


N his room Trent flung himself across 
the bed, half conscious of the hum | 


of excitement in the lobby below. 


Through the boards he heard men’s | 


voices praising or blaming him, and he 


thought he heard Cora Belden’s name. | 


Then the King George slipped into a 
quiet that Trent, made wider awake 


than usual by the turmoil of his | 
| Universal Chiropractors’ Association, Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


thoughts, magnified into ominous still- 
ness through which he listened tensely to 
the rumble of distant thunder. That 
heaviness of heat which presages storm 


pressed down upon him until he felt the | 


crushing weight of a fear of an evil 
beyond reach of his prowess. His ears, 


strained by excitement, caught the sound | 


of creaking boards as some one came 


stealthily along the passageway. Cau- | 


tiously he arose and tiptoed to the door. 


The prowler passed his room and began | 
the descent of the stairs. Trent opened | 


the door noiselessly, squinting toward 


where the one light left in the lobby | 


must reveal the passer-by. Slowly a 
man came within its circle of radiance. 
Trent caught his breath at the confirma- 
tion of what he recognized as his sub- 
conscious expectation. The man was 
Barbour. 

Barbour crossed the lobby below, 


opening the door and sliding out into | 


the darkness. Trent stepped back into 


the room, seeking the observation-point | 


of his window in quick realization that 
Barbour’s destination was of vital im- 
portance to him now. 
going? And why? The questions ham- 
mered on Trent’s brain. “I'll follow 


him,” he decided as he saw the dark | 
figure turn into the road which swung | 


ut to the Saskeram trail. 


The thunder was rolling nearer, and | 
a jagged fork of lightning tore over the | 


sky as Trént came out on the corduroy. 
Barbour had, he saw, a long start, but 
he felt now a certainty of the other 
man’s destination and believed that he 


could loiter after him with no fear of | 


missing him. He was going to Cora 
Belden, of course. But with what mo- 
tive, what purpose? Trent, puzzling 
over all possible reasons, gave up the 





Where was he | 





Efficiency 
of Method 


DEFINITION 


The practice of Chiro- 
practic consists of the 
adjustment, with the 
hands, of the movable 
segments of the spinal 
column to normal posi- 
tion for the purpose of 
releasing the prisoned 
impulse 


Ask Your Chiro- 
practor for 


“The Last Word” 


is a Question 


GANG PLOW in the hands of an unlettered 
peasant is more efficient than a crooked stick 
in the hands of the most learned man on earth. 


The phenomenal growth and onward sweep of 
CHIROPRACTIC cannot be ascribed to the 
personnel of the profession. It is due entirely to 
the correctness of the fundamental idea, to the sim 


plicity of the method, and to the results obtained. 


The practice of CHIROPRACTIC consists of the 
adjustment, with the hands, of the movable 
segments of the spinal column to normal position 


for the purpose of releasing the prisoned impulse. 


Employ none but a competent chiropractor. 


Write for information regarding Chiropractors or Schools to the 
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AT HOME 


you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show 7 canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new si 

aph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars and free booklet. 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW “CARD SERVICE 

64 Colborne Building Toronto, Can, 
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OUR STUDENTS SAY 


Fie, Bp Hawaiian Conservatory of 


Cc eae. P. Holland, 
Dear 8: 

I coccived my Guitar in good 
condition and am now on my ainth 


and the simplicity of “ 
person who will just half com ih 


— 


irom, ‘another and thus far I have 


tight hand, but by little practice 
no great difficulty in 
playing or ~~ 5 Bee different 
so I my y person who 
has all of their Gngere, with a 
little practice, , 
little or no difticulty VY F ote won- 
derful method. I 
fo gama your rots to my 
rien . 
Very respectfully, 
B. R. South. 
Class No. KI-12,053 





Koester School, 
314 So. Franklin St., Chicago, Il, 
First. Hawaiian Conservatory of 
us . 


I shall certainly be very giad to 
recommend your course whenever 
the chance is mine to post oo. Mr. 
W. R. Johnson 
me yet, ~—p if he , EE not ph 

a day 90, will write him. Am 

fetter to Miss Helen 
Slavik hotter which I think may 
help to secure her enrollment, a: 
I shall be glad at any time to write 
& personal letter to anyone 
you may suggest. 
Your former student, 
v. L. Walker, 








You Can Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


lust Like ‘the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy that 
= begin on a — = your first lesson. In half an 
hour you can pl 
ONLY 4 MOTIONS We have reduced the neces- 
sary motions you learn to 

only four and you acquire these in a few minutes. Then it 
is only a matter of a little practice to acquire the 
weird, fascinating tremolos, staccatos, slurs and other 
effects that make this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays any kind of music, 
both the melody and the accompaniment. 
FREE Just think of it! 52 lessons on this won- 

derful guitar. You get a beautiful, large 
sized, genuine Hawaiian Guitar absolutely free as 
soon as you enroll for the lessons. All the necessary 
picks, the steel playing bar and 52 pieces of music 
are included without a to you. 


Special Arrangements for Lessons if You Have Your four favorite instrument given 
FREE with b frst Tesson. SPECIAL COURSES UNDER FAMOUS TEACHERS Learn tok VIOLIN, Walla | 
GUITAR, BANJO or UKULELE. freer crer--- 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
Play Any Music 223 Broadway (Woolworth Bidg.). New York City 


I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
—_ send complete information, special price offer, 
etc., etc 


In half an hour after you 
get the free Hawaiian 
Guitar and the firstlesson, 
you can Hawaiian 





a little practice you —_ 


play any music y. ss. 
as well as Hawaiian, both ADDRES 
the melody and accom- 
paniment. 


(TEAR OUT COUPON) 
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f = Beautify the Eyes 
“Fvin Vanitine/ 


ANITINE is the new toilet prep- 
aration that brightens the eyes -- 
in Nature's way -- by thoroughly 
cleansing them. A drop in each eye 
clears away redness and dullness -- so 
that the whites become whiter, and the 
color deepened with the lustre and 
sparkle of bu»yant youth 
Long in use professionally, and by 
prescription, this rare preparation is 
now for the first time obtainable at 
toilet goods counters, or by mail, under 
the trade mark name of Vanitine. 


Vanitine is purely a toilet article. 
And must not therefore, be confused 
with patent eye remedies. Containing 
no belladonna, opiates, or harmful! in- 
gredients, it neither dilates the pupils 
nor affects eyesight in any way, 
The function of Vanitine is to cleanse 
the eyes. Its effect is to bring out 
their full power and brilliancy. Van- 
itine is harmless. Use it whenever 
needed. “A dropineach eye com- 
pietes the perfect toilet.” 


At Department Stores 
and many drug stores, 
complete with dropper 
in bottle, three to four 
months’ supply, $1.00. 
Or direct from the Lab- 
oratory, upon receipt of 
the price -— currency, 
money order, postage or 
check - postpaid in 
plain wrapper, 


Vanitine soothes, 
cools, cleanses 
the eyes ---and 
awakens their 
subtle beauty! 


Howe t Lasorartorirs Ltd.,!10!1 Seventh & Olive 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S A. 
esi UML LasereetdiL oleteaed 


EAT ANDBEWELL 


A condensed set of health rules—many 0} 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. ‘ou wil! find 
in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare; also 
effective weight contro! diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and 
blood-building diets, and diets 
used in the correction of various 
chrenic maladies 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
ivertisement 
i will bring 
nw bligatvion 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAL 
314 Good Health Building, 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


= Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 


i Easiest of all wind instruments 
UP to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
? in an hour’s practice and play 
) pular music in a few weeks. 
ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
man’s Orchestra. 
7 You may order any 
. Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it eixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
guit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 

2634 BUESCHER BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


Saxophone Book Free 


Telis when to use Sax- 
e—singly, in sex- 
fettes or in regular 
; how to r 


riddle, blanketing his bewilderment with 
the thought that Barbour’s course, what- 
ever its intention, boded nothing but ill 
for the girl. A sudden rush of anger 
against her for having brought him into 
a Situation like this shook him for a 
moment; but the thought that she must 
soon need his help against an enemy 
like Barbour softened his impatience. 
Holding to the side of the road so that 
Barbour might not see him if he turned, 
he hastened his pace. Rain began to 
fall, and the thunder roared nearer while 
he kept on, heedless of them, and mark- 


ing the flashes of lightning only as they | 


showed him the man ahead. 
He had come to the path leading to 


Cora Belden’s shack when he saw the | 
spurt of a light, and knew that Barbour | 


had won entrance. A sudden fear lest 
the other man might not be entirely 
unwelcome, for all Cora’s words against 
him, halted Trent. 
mitted him out of 
coming? A little while ago he would 
have accepted the baser theory out of 
what he called his knowledge of woman- 
kind. Now, although Cora Belden was 
the only other woman he had come to 
know, he thrust it aside. “No, by God, 
whatever she is, she’s honest,” he told 
himself, and knew that the decision had 
somehow made straight his path. Quietly, 
but with the surety of those times when 
he had gone forth into No Man’s Land 
beyond the trenches, he moved toward 
the yellow square of light which marked 
the window of the shack. 

Under the roar of the wind through 
the pines he thought that he could hear 
upraised voices; but the thunder, break- 
ing above him, deadened the sounds 
within the house. The silence which 
followed it seemed to hold the earth in 
a tightness of terror, a waiting for that 
running blaze of lightning, that bellow- 
ing roar of thunder which would apex 
the storm. In the heart of it crackled 
a sound sharper than thunder. 


broader than the lightning but as vivid, | 
spurted above the yellow square on the | 
With an oath of fear for what | 


curtain. 
he might find, and of self-reproach at 


his own delaying, Rodney Trent flung | 


himself against the door of the shack. 
It jerked open at his onslaught, and he 
stood,—with the rain beating in around 
him in torrents,—staring at the face of 
death. For at his feet lay John Bar- 
bour, white and still; and across the 
table, with the light of the lamp gleam- 
ing upon her, stood Cora Belden, a gun 
in her hand. 


HE looked up at Trent without sur- 
prise. “I had to,” she said. 
came to her, taking the gun from her 
tightened fingers. “I know,” he said 
gently, fearful of snapping the terrible 
tension of her mind and body. “He said 
he'd tell her,” she went on, her eyes 
clinging to Trent’s. “He said that un- 
less I went with him in the morning, he’d 
write her everything. It would have 
killed her. I couldn’t let him, but I 
couldn’t go. He said he’d make me go, 
or he’d make her know what I’d been. 
And she mustn’t know! She’s always 
believed in me, no matter what my father 
ever said.” 
“Your mother?” Trent said. 





What if she had ad- | 
an expectance of his | 
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Ou can now 
wearand own a 
really fine strand 


lof Senuine French 
Prisci lla 
PEARLS 


y 


Here’s an opportunity to wear for only 
$1 a beautiful strand of pearls which 
sells in our own retail store for $20, Our 

liberal plan makes it possible for you to 
easily Possess them. 
Thousands of women have often wished 
they could afford beautiful pearls like these 
and here is your opportunity to get 
them on terms to fit your pocketbook. 
RencheAeenetittehe.” Retal t P 





cilla Pearis are worn by the leaders 

of society and famous screen stars. 

They are sure to prove a charming 

adornment to those seeking appearance, 

comparable to New York’s so-called “Four Hundred.’ 

As an added feature they are made with a patented 

safety clasp of sterling silver, and are encased in a beauti- 

ful velvet box. These rare Priscilla Pearls can only be 

bought from us. Order astrand of these genuine French 

Priscilla Pearls from us today. You will be a sensation 
among your acquaintances. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Pin a dollar bill to your name and address and mail to us. Yout 
earls will be delivered by return mail. 
When postman brings these charming 24 
inch pearis to 
and the 
send us $1.00 a week for 10 weeme and 
these valuable pearls are your property. 


H. D. BROUT COMPANY 


1757 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1901 


Every individua ! pear! 
on thie strand ie guar. 
anteed for 20 years 
against breaking, dis- 


FREE any time with- 
ip one year. 
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In fact, the entire body or any part, without dieting 


by wearing DR. WALTER’S 
Famous Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
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Anklets for Reducing and 
Shaping the Ankles, $7.00 
per pair. Extra high, $9.00 
Send ankle measurement 
when ordering. 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 
Send for Illus- 
trated Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne D. R. Walter 


353 Fifth Avenue :: New York 
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“Yes.” She nodded as he bent down 
over Barbour. “Is he—is he dead?” 
For the first time she relaxed, swaying 
in terror over the horror of the tragedy 
she had evoked. “Yes,” Trent told her. 
She clutched at the edge of the table, 
staring at him with eyes like great pools 
of darkness. “You know I had to do 
it!” she cried as if she were a child 
seeking condoning of sin. “You know 
it, don’t you?” 

“T know it,” Trent said. He went 

around the table and took her trembling 
body in his arms. “Don’t be frightened, 
Cora,” he told her. “No one’ll hurt 
you.” 
" “Tye killed him,” she said. “I’ve 
killed him. This is Canada. They'll 
hang me. Oh!” She clung to him in a 
passion of fear. “You can’t save me. 
Nothing can save me.” 

“T will save you,” he said. Nothing, 
he knew as he held her close, not gold 
nor freedom nor name nor fame, could 
weigh in the balance with Cora Belden’s 
fate; for here, in the crisis of this storm 
of their sea-tossed lives, he had seen in 
the flash of the lightning the truth of 
his own soul. As he had never loved 
before, as he would never love again, 
he loved this girl of the trails. Two bits 
of human driftwood, they had come to- 
gether on the crest of the frothing wave, 
and together their spirits must hold 
while life lasted. A sudden mighty joy 
in the greatness of his power in loving 
her lifted Trent out of horror, out of 
fear. “I'll save you,” he told her again. 

“You can’t,” she groaned. “You're 
nothing to me. Why should you try?” 

“I’m everything to you,” he told her, 
as she sought to struggle out of his 
arms. He lifted her head until her eyes 
met his own. “I love you,” he said, and 
saw the wild joy leap over the shadows 
on her face. But, “It can’t be true,” 
she said. “It’s too good, too wonderful. 
I can’t let you. It would have been bad 
enough before; but now—we can’t. You 
must let me go, dear. I can’t bring this 
on you. Why, you have the world be- 
fore you; and I—I’m down and out. 
I can’t let you love me.” 

“What’s love for, if it’s not for serv- 
ice?” he pleaded. 

“But I—” 

“You're so much better than I am,” 
he told her reverently, “that I wonder 
that I dare to love you. But I do. 
Tell me you love me,” he bade her. 
“Say it once, and we’ll brave the world 
and all it may heap on us.” 

“T love you,” she said. But when he 
sought her lips, she drew back. “Don’t,” 
she begged him, glancing back toward 
where Barbour lay, and chilling again 
before the icy wind of the future. “I 
heard something,” she panted. “There’s 
some one coming up the trail.” 

“It’s the storm,” he told her. 

“It’s a man,” she insisted with chat- 
tering teeth. 

“It’s no one,” he told her; but above 
the rumble of the departing thunder he 
could hear the coming of footsteps. 


Hé moved back from her, thrusting 
: her gun into his coat pocket, and 
circled Barbour’s body to reach the door. 
He flung it open and shouted with the 
sharpness of a sentry call: “Who is it?” 


“Brinscom,” the curt voice which had 


| 


hailed him in the evening made answer. | 


The man came within the rays of the 
lamplight. 
here,” he told Trent. “I had heard a 
woman lived here alone, and from my 
cabin across the trail I saw the light 
and thought I heard a shot. I came to 
see if I could help.” 

“You heard the shot,” Trent said, 
stepping back into the shack. He faced 
Cora as well as the man at the doorway 
when he went on: “I've killed Barbour. 
He'd followed me here after we fought 
in the hotel. He threatened me, and I 
shot him.” 

“I see,” said Brinscom. His sharp 
eyes went over the gay room, to come 
back to the girl standing in the shadows. 
He leaned down over Barbour, running 
his hand along the body. “He wasn’t 
armed,” he said. 

“I didn’t know that,” said Trent. 


“ ETTER not talk about it,” the other 
man advised. “You'll give up, of 
course?” 

“As soon as you can bring the police,” 
Trent told him. He smiled toward Cora, 
seeking to signal her into silence, but 
the girl stepped out from the shadows 
to stand before Brinscom. “He didn’t 
kill John Barbour,” she said. “He’s say- 
ing that to shield me because he loves 
me, but I love him too well to let him.” 
She faced Brinscom defiantly, refusing to 
look at Trent. “I killed that man,” she 
said, “because he was going to kill my 
mother by killing her faith in me; and 
if I had to do it all over again, I'd 
do it!” 

“He forced his way into your home 
here?” Brinscom asked, the sharpness of 
his commanding voice dulled a little. 

“Yes,” she said indifferently, but 
Trent caught the significance of the ques- 
tion even before Brinscom continued: 
“The law calls a man’s house his castle. 
Up here in the North a woman’s home 
is a castle with a moat. Don’t worry,” 
he told Cora. “There'll be a trial, of 
course, but—” His eyes, softening, 
sought to depreciate its terrors. 

“No matter what happens,” she said, 
her gaze meeting Trent’s, “I shall not 
be afraid—now.” 

They followed Brinscom to the door- 
way, watching him as he took the trail 
toward the Pas, knowing that he went 
to summon the forces of the law that 
Cora Belden had broken, and which she 
might have to satisfy in due measure. 

The storm had passed, leaving the 
earth pungently sweet with the odors of 
pine. Through great white clouds rode 
the moon, silvering the forest into phan- 
tom beauty. The peace of the Northern 
night, passing over them like a benedic- 
tion, lifted them for the moment beyond 
thought of sin, of shame, of the dross of 
living. Hand in hand, like children 
watching the first star of evening, they 
gazed upon the face of God, then, turn- 
ing, saw God in each other. There were 
tears in Trent’s eyes as he drew the girl 
to him, but the look which she gave him 
with her kiss lifted her out of the mire 
of remembrance and went over him as 
an oil of consecration. His spirit knelt 
for its accolade before they faced the 
world together. 


| 
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Insures Results 


The makers of Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer take no risk in 
guaranteeing results. Hundreds of 
thousands of users have proved that 
this scientific laboratory preparation 
restores the beautiful, even, original 
color to gray hair. No streaking, 
no discoloration, no interference 
with shampooing—nothing to wash 
or rub off. 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a colorless liquid, clean as 
water. You apply it yourself with 
a comb—no muss or trouble. 


Make Your Own Test 


Mail the coupon for the free trial 
bottle which proves these statements 
beyond doubt. When you know 
that your gray hair can be restored, 
safely, surely, get a full size bottle 
from your druggist or direct from us. 


Mary T. Goldman’s 
Hair Color Restorer 


Fait ae ee 
H Mary T. Goldman, 

1105 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ; 

Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary ff 


T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer. The natural i 
color of my hair is jet black.... black or dark 


I 

H brown.... medium brown.....light brown, drab 
F or auburn.... 

i 

1 
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Please print your name and address plainly. 
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* 
Protect that cavity! 
Guard against further decay. Stop the 


ache. Treat cavity regularly with Dent's Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 





TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 


Gem contains no creosote or 





Deat’s T. 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. 
Made for 35 years by C. S. Dent & Co., Det 














The Rouge 
That Won’t 
Rub Off 


This original 

orange rouge is 

the original 

waterproof rouge. 

It is the choice of dis- 

criminating women everywhere. Unlike or- 
dinary rouges, Mad Cap won't rub off 
Orange in the jar, it imparts a healthy 
natural blush to the skin—and it stays as 

you want it. Ideal for every occasion 


Mad Cap Face Cream 


A delightful toilet necessity. Delicate, fluffy, it 
cleanses and beautifies the skin. Mad Cap Face 
Cream blends perfectly with Mad Cap Rouge 
Special Trial Offer —Pin a dollar bill to the 
coupon for a regular-size jar of Mad Cap Rouge 
and two special jars of Mad Cap Face Cream 
—in flesh and whit« You are the best Judge 
Try Mad Cap Rouge and ow. 


eesseessesss COUPON enceeseces 


Kolar Laboratories 
6 South Seeley Avenue, Chicago 


Face Cream ] 


BE GOWN DESIGNERS 


Women—Girls— 15 
earn Dress and Costur 
ing their spare momen ts IN 
Oress and Costume De- 
signers Frequentty Earn 


$45 to $100 a Week 
Many Start Pariors 
in their Own Homes 


Every woman who now 
does plain sewing 


or over, can easily 
e Desig 


TEN WEEKS 


Franklin Institute 
/ Dept. H 623 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Send me AT ONC E 
should learn to de- free mple lessons 
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gowns, dresses, wai 


skirts, lingeric, wraps, 
oats, and suits 
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Hair Color 
Aclear, clean, harmless liquid brushed & 
through the hair quickly restores the E 
original color and natural beauty to 


Gray Hair 
teed to be harmless to the hair and 
scalp. Used by thousands of women for 34 
years. At all all druggists or or byn mail, price $1. $1.50. 
"FREE “SAMPLE COUPON 
Gervaise Graham, 21 W. Illinois St., Chicago: 


Please send me, free of charge, a sample of 
Gervaise Graham HairColorinaplain wrapper. 
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THE EMPTY STALL 


his eternal quest for knowledge, came 
upon this gap in the ranks of horseflesh. 
The feed-box had been recently replen- 
ished, and a fresh bucket of water stood 
just outside. New blankets hung over 
the half-door, and on the wall inside there 


| was a new halter, ornamented by a faded 





bow of gray and lavender. 
Around the corner of the barn came 
Dunlap, quiet and unobtrusive as usual. 
“Hello, Jimmy,” the Kid greeted. 
“What belongs in here?” 
The old man turned placid eyes upon 
the hustler. 
“That’s my 
“Your stall? 


stall.” 

You got another horse?” 

“Nope. Never will own but the one, 
I guess. She’s good enough for me, 
Kid, good enough for old Jimmy.” 

He disappeared into an adjoining 
stall, and clucked persuasively to a five- 
year-old black gelding who was due for 
a work-out. The Information Kid 
wrinkled his nose, stared blankly a mo- 
ment, and then went in search of Steve 
Borrell, who trained for Sheridan. He 
located the trainer in another barn, 

“Say,” he demanded, “what’s the idea 
of old Jimmy Whiskers renting that 
empty stall?” 

Borrell spread his hands deprecatingly. 
“I’m just humoring him. He's a good 
man around horses, and most swipes are 
cuckoo about something or other. He’s 


| keeping Polly Oliver alive in his memory, 


| and paying for it out of his 


wages. It’s 
either that, or the long black box for the 


| old geezer.” 


; on 
| with food and water for a horse that’s 





| the language of the hard-boots, 
| man 
| Was 


; one 


The Information Kid wandered away. 

“Well,” he mused, “I'll tell the cock- 
eyed world, a race-track is a funny place. 
Think of a guy paying out his wages 
an empty stall, and fitting it out 
dead. Pitiful, says I. That’s the word, 
gents—pitiful as hell!” 

In the succeeding days the story of 
Jimmy Whiskers and his empty stall 
gradually spread around the track, and 
was even chronicled in the papers by 
the turf reporters as a bit of “human 
interest copy.” The subject, however, 
was worthy of only passing interest. In 
the old 
was “goofy,” and that’s all there 
to it. The Information Kid alone 
remained impressed. Openly he espoused 
the cause of Jimmy Whiskers, and the 
latter responded by unbosoming himself 
of the idea that was keeping the old man 
alive. 

“You mark my words, Kid,” he said 
afternoon. “Just as sure as we're 
talking right here, some night I'll wake 


| up, and see Polly Oliver standing outside 


her stall, waiting for me to let her in. 
I got up three times last night and looked 
out. Seemed like I could almost hear 
her walking toward me. I aint crazy.” 

“Of course you aint,” the Kid agreed. 
“If you feel that strong about her, it’s 
a hunch, and you're perfectly right in 
playin’ it that way.” 

“You see, Kid, she was my horse, 
she got so she could talk to. me 


and 


(Continued from page 


55) 


“Talk?” gasped the Information Kid 

“Well, you know what I mean. Once 
she was acting fretful before a race, 
and neither her jock or anyone else could 
tell what was the matter until I come 
along. Then Polly, she looks at me with 
those beautiful eyes of hers, and whim- 
pered a bit, and I just seemed to know 
there was a foxtail in her nose. No- 
body could figure out how I guessed i 
so quick. The answer was that Polly 
told me—just like I knew something 
terrible had happened the night of the 
fire. I was in a theater, and I got right 
up and come out. But I missed the 
night train, and had to lay over. Now, 
I'm telling you, Kid, my little girl’s 
speaking to me again. Some day she’s 
going to find her way home, and that’s 
why I’m keeping the stall always ready.” 

The Information Kid’s eyes softened 
He laid a consoling hand on the old 
man’s shoulder. “That’s right, Jimmy; 
keep the home fires burning. Keep the 
old head up, says I. That’s muh rule 
of life, pal—keep the old head up, and 
if you got a good hunch, ride it, bo, 
ride it!” 


NDER this sort of encouragement 
Jimmy Whiskers kept his .empty 
stall, and patiently awaited the time 
when Polly Oliver should emulate the 
fabled Phoenix and rise miraculously 
from the mass of scorched flesh and 
bones long since buried in Mexican soil 
The days passed. The feature events 
of the season were run off; but the name 
of Polly Oliver graced no entry-list. 
Get-away Day came, marking another 
dispersal for the tribe of the whip and 
spurs. The Sheridan string was sched- 
uled to campaign at New Orleans, the 
destination of most of the special trains 
that were puffing toward the border. 

“Going to follow the stable, Jimmy?” 
questioned the Information Kid. 

The old man acquiesced dully. ‘Guess 
I'll have to, son. Mr. Borrell is going 
to save me a stall. He’s pretty nice, 
Kid, pretty nice.” 

“Still buying feed for Polly Oliver, 
Jimmy? Still figure she’ll show up?” 

The old man nodded, but his faded 
eyes were misty, and his face downcast. 
The Information Kid looked away, ap- 
preciating that it was going to be hard 
for Jimmy Whiskers to keep up the fic- 
tion. 

“Distance don’t mean nothing to a 
stake-horse,” the Kid comforted. “She 
could come to New Orleans just as well 
as anywhere, Jimmy. Like as not she 
may be there already, just waiting for 
you to show up.” 

“Think so, Kid? Sometimes I feel at 
night that if I was to get up and just 
walk, walk and walk until I couldn’t 
go any farther, Polly would come the 
balance of the way to meet me.” 

Jimmy’s auditor deemed it advisable 
to say: 

“Don’t do nothing like that. Just 
work nice and pretty for the Sheridan 
outfit, and stick- close to Polly’s stall at 
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‘he said to Dunlap. 
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nights, so you wont miss her when she 
comes looking for you—see? I'll hunt 
you up when we get to New Orleans.” 

“ But when, a week later, the new ar- 
rivals were settled in the park outside 
the Crescent City, Fate ordained that 
the Sheridan stables should directly ad- 
join the Baltimore Ryan quarters, and 
that Black Murdoch should learn from 
the lips of Steve Borrell about Jimmy 
Whiskers and the vacant stall that was 
reserved for Polly Oliver. 

“The old fool!” said Murdoch. “I 
saw the filly burn up, with my own eyes. 
Got the scars yet from trying to get 
her out. I wouldn’t encourage a nut 
like that, Steve. No telling what he’s 
liable to do. I wouldn’t trust him 
around my horses. If he says Polly 
Oliver to me, I'll crown him.” 

Borrell pursed his lips thoughtfully. 
“You may be right, at that,” he ad- 
mitted. “I thought the thing would wear 
off, but the old man seems to be get- 
ting worse. Guess I’d better let him 
go, before he starts something.” 

But Sheridan’s trainer was spared the 
necessity of dismissing Jimmy Whiskers. 
From a stall just back of where the two 
men had been standing, Polly’s owner 
had overheard the conversation. The 
next day he voluntarily moved his be- 
longings to a barn at the extreme end 
of the grounds, and thereafter shunned 
human intercourse as much as possible. 
The Information Kid learned the reason 
for this move, and expressed his senti- 
ments concerning Murdoch in three 
languages—English, Mexican and pro- 
fane. 

“Don’t you mind that guy, old-timer,” 
“He’s just afraid 
Polly will come back and beat Latana.” 

“She'll do it, too,” said Jimmy Whis- 
kers. “Kid, something tells me I’m 
pretty near to Polly—pretty near the 
end of the trail, Kid.” 

The Information Kid shot a swift 
glance at the old man, but said nothing. 
He kept his peace until he and Henry 
the Rat were alone in the room that 
they shared downtown. Then he bared 
his thoughts. 

“You know, Henry, I think old 
Whiskers is about through. The old boy 
is failing pretty fast. He can’t kid him- 
self along much further.” 

“Well,” said the Rat, “he ought to 
take a shot at Murdoch before he goes. 
They tell me Polly’s half-sister come 
pretty near turning the trick herself.” 

The Information Kid was interested. 
“Yeah, how’s that?” 

“Kicked Murdoch in the ribs, and put 
him in the hospital for three weeks. I 
was talking to a stable kid this morning, 
and he says Latana goes crazy if she 
hears Murdoch’s voice—just sweats and 
trembles all over. Blacky has to signal 
his orders to the exercise kid. If the 
filly hears his voice, it’s all off.” 

The Information Kid was thrilled. 
“You see, Henry!” he exclaimed. “That 
poetry I was reading you wasn’t the 
bunk at all. Latana knows what hap- 
pened to her sister. A horse can see 
things that we can’t. I tell you, Henry, 
a crook has got no chance to win the 
confidence of a thoroughbred.” 

“You said something,” muttered the 
Rat drowsily. “I-hope she croaks him.” 


HEY slept the sleep of the just. 
Three mornings later, with the cold 
wind of dawn whistling down the back 
stretch, the Kid perched shivering on the 
top rail, watch in hand, performing the 
duties of his office. His eyes were on the 


distant half-mile post when the gray | 
shadow of a horse broke from canter to | 
full stride as it passed that point. Au- | 
tomatically the Kid’s thumb pressed | 


downward. The watch clicked, and 


across its surface a hand moved jerkily. | 


The equine shadow was lost in the dark- 
ness of the far turn, but presently the 
muffled beat of hoofs sounded into the 
stretch, and a little later a single horse 
came flashing along the rail, its rider 
sitting low in the saddle. 


the Kid’s watch had clicked again. He 


They were | 
gone again like the wind, but not before | 


noted the time, and whistled incredu- | Fim 


lously. Then he slid from his perch 
and cut sharply across the infield to 
assure himself that he had made no mis- 
take regarding the identity of the speed 


marvel. A groom with a blanket ran | 


out from the Ryan barns. 

“It’s Latana, all right,” the Kid mut- 
tered. “Murdoch is up to his old tricks. 
Two races in which she doesn’t show a 


thing, and now here she is, in bandages | 


and ice, and ready to run over the moon. 


I suppose they'll turn on the speed-fau- | 
cet in the Juvenile Stakes next Saturday. | 


Forty to one, and their money back. 
What a beautiful thought!” 
He made his way soberly to the track 


restaurant, humming the tribal anthem | 
of the hustlers: “Every Little Movement | 


Has a Meaning All Its Own.” 

He was crouching over a plate of ham 
and eggs, dreamily meditating on the 
significance of that early morning work- 
out, when knife and fork slipped from 


his grasp and he jerked himself upright, | 


knocking a cup of hot coffee into the 
lap of a fellow-patron at his side. 

“*May the Lord bless the King of the 
World!’” he gasped, quoting from his 
beloved Arabian Nights. ‘“ ‘Thy servant 
beats your commands on his head—’ ” 

“Say, what the hell’s the idea?” pro- 
tested the recipient of the hot coffee. 
“You lookin’ for a crack on the jaw, or 
somethin’ ?” 

The Information Kid blinked stupidly. 
“Excuse me, pal,” he pleaded. “I just 
thought of something.” Mechanically he 


swabbed the trousers of the indignant | 


victim, tossed the napkin aside and 
headed for the door. 

“Hey!” commanded the cashier. 
“This aint a Salvation Army booth. 
Come back here!” 

The Kid apologized a second time, 
and slid a half-dollar along the counter. 


“My mistake and your treat,” he mut- | 


tered, and made his way out, leaving 
behind hint an unfinished breakfast. 
Once outside, he paused to twist one 
ear reflectively. 
“Either I’m full of hop,” he breathed, 


going down in the old pickle-vat after 
this one!” 


UT it was three days before the 
Information Kid, smart hustler 


clusions—three days of nervous tension 
such as he had seldom known, of cau- 
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| Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 


enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 


- | gently with the finger tips. 
“or I know something. Yea, bo, I’m | asd - 7 


By morning, most, if not all, of your 


| dandruff will be gone, and three or four 


more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 
You will find, too, that all itching of the 


| scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 


: | feel a hundred times better. You can get 
though he was, had come to certain con- | - 


Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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tious maneuvering that finally brought 
| him to the point where nothing remained 
| but a take-a-chance bet with the possi- 
| bility of dire consequences. On _ the 


| afternoon of the third day he strolled 


down to Jimmy Whiskers’ hermitage. 

The old man was sitting on a stool in 
the fading sunlight, plaiting a bit of 
He nodded a return to the Kid’s 
greeting. 

“Still got the old fodder-trough filled, 
Jimmy?” 

Dunlap’s lips quivered. “Reckon I’m 
much of an old fool, Kid, but 
there don’t seem nothing else for me to 
do but just sit here and wait. Last night 
I dreamed about Polly again. I was in 
the paddock with her, and she was just 
going to the post in the Juvenile Stakes 
—had my colors plaited in her mane, 
and I was talkin’ to her—talkin’ to— 
talkin’.” The old man stopped and bent 
his head. 

The Information’ Kid lighted a ciga- 
rette and spoke rapidly: 

“It's a hunch, pal; it’s a sure-fire 
hunch. Dreamed about her myself last 
night. Swear to Gawd I did. Told 
Henry the Rat there was somethin’ do- 
ing. ‘Fat chance!’ says he. ‘Never 
mind,’ says I. ‘There’s lots 
things happen on a track.’ Keep the old 
head up just a little bit longer, Jimmy— 
keep the home fires burnin’ for Polly 
Oliver.” 

“I will,” said Jimmy Whiskers. 
was my horse.” 

“Atta ol’ boy!” said the Kid 
wait nice and pretty ” 


He waved a careless hand, walked on | 


up the track, and paused around the 
turn. 

‘I'll do it!” he decided. “ ‘Shoot the 
whole works,’ says I. ‘Play your horse 
right on his old smeller, and if you can’t 
bear to watch it, close your eyes till it’s 
over.’ ”’ 

He pulled his cap more firmly over 
his eyes and stalked toward the Torring- 
ton barns, where a crap-game usually 
started after the last race. 


T ten o'clock that night the Informa- 
tion Kid entered the lobby of the 

little hotel just outside the stable en- 
trance to the track, spotted Black Mur- 
doch sitting in his accustomed place, 


and made his way to the side of the | 


trainer. 
“Come on _ outside,” he 
“I’ve got something important for you.” 
The hustler’s manner was impressive. 
Murdoch arose and followed his 
to the sidewalk. 


“Now,” said the Kid, “you had the 


right dope about old Jimmy Whiskers | 


being dangerous. That empty stall is 
the bunk, understand? You've been 


heading for a sweet little death right | 
Come | 


along, and you never got wise. 

with me, and you'll learn something.” 
Murdoch's swarthy visage blanched. 
“What are you handing me?” 


| growled. 
| “I’m handing you the best tip you 
| ever got in your life,” 


him. 

come with me, and I'll show 

world’s champion frame-up.” 
“Where?” 


“In an empty stall. Jimmy Whiskers 
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whispered. 


visitor 


he | 


the Kid assured | 
“Don’t ask no more questions, but | 
you the } 
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aint there. Hurry it up, I tell you. This 
is life or death.” 

The Kid had judged his man correctly. 
Murdoch accompanied him, asking ques- 
tions as they went along. 

“Keep your shirt on,” the hustler told 
him. “You'll see the whole thing in a 
minute.” 


HEY turned in through the gate, 

showing their badges to a watch- 
man, and walked north in the darkness 
until they came to the Sheridan barns. 
The Kid took his companion by the 
arm. 

“In here,” he directed. “And for 
Gawd’s sake, don’t strike no matches. 
It’s the third stall on the left.” 

“T thought the old fool had moved 
out o’ here,” said Murdoch. 

“That’s the point,” retorted the Kid. 
“He’s moving back. Here we are. Now, 
can you make out what’s under the feed- 
box?” 

“I can’t see. It’s too dark.” 

“Bend down like I am. 
what I got in my hands.” 

Murdoch’s body bent forward. His 
fingers groped along the Kid’s arms, and 
suddenly encountered cold steel that im- 


Now feel 


| prisoned both wrists with a sinister click. 


The spasmodic upward fling of the 
trainer’s arms was checked by a chain 
handcuffs to fodder 
trough. At almost the same instant a 
light dust-cloth, with a sponge as gag, 
was passed swiftly over Murdoch’s 
mouth and tied behind. 
desperately against a rope that was 
drawn tight around his ankles—lost his 
balance, and toppled prostrate. The In- 
formation Kid left the stall, walked along 


the corridor and turned on a wall-light. | 


Then he came back and surveyed his 
captive. 
“Some little frame-up, aint it, pal?” 


note that struck terror to the heart of 
Murdoch. 
from the sponge and wrappings. 

“No use,” said the Kid. “From now 
on, I’m going to do all the talking. I’m 
going to tell you the story of Jimmy 
Whiskers and the empty stall that he’s 
been keeping for a dead horse.” 

And there in the semi-darkness the 
Kid leaned calmly against the wooden 
partition and narrated the romance of an 
old man and his lost love. It was a 
curious version, embroidered with phrases 
that the narrator had absorbed from 
“The Arabian Nights,” and interspersed 
with the whimsical slang of the track. 
And it reached a conclusion as fantastic 


and startling as the setting in which it | 


was told. The Information Kid wagged 
a finger at his sole auditor. 


“And so, Murdoch, the old guy is just | 


hanging on from day to day, waiting for 
Polly Oliver. He thinks Polly will come 
to life again. ‘He’s crazy,’ says you; 
and of course you're right. The little 
filly is under the dirt in Mexico. You 
let her burn. And just because you did, 
pal, just because Polly can’t come back 
to Jimmy Whiskers, you’re going to the 
same place she went, and yowre going 
in the very same way. I said you were 
going to learn something, didn’t I? All 
right—you’re going to learn the shortest 
cut to hell.” 








He struggled | 


| thirty days. 


'NOW—Your One Chance to 


Guttural pleadings escaped | 
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THOUSANDS THE 
WAY TOAMAZING 


If only one man working in a routine small 
pay job had found inspiration enough in this 
remarkable book to achieve success in the £ell- 
ing field—a job paying him many times -_ 
former salary—then you might call it luc 
But thousands have done it. 

Charles Berry of Winterset, Iowa, is only one 
of them. He stepped from $18 a week as a dry 
goods clerk to a position making him $1,000 
the very first month. J. P. Overstreet, of 
Dennison, Tex., read this remarkable book, left 
a job on the Capitol Police Force at a salary 
of less than $1,000 a year, and in six weeks 
earned $1,800. F. Wynn, Portland, Ore., an 
ex-service man, earned $554.37 in one week. 
Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City found in 
this book a way to jump his earnings from $60 
a month to $524.00 in two weeks. And C. W. 
Campbell learned from it how he could quit a 
clerking job on the railroad to earn $1,632 in 


Make Big Money! 


Not one of these men ever had sold a thing 
before—not a dime’s worth. If you had told 
one of them that he could sell he would have 
laughed at you or come back with the old saw 
that “Salesmen are born, not made.” And 


4 . ? | yet every one of them, through reading this 
he leered, and in his voice there was a | i 


ook, discovered that Master Salesmen are 
made! And they found an easy way to rise 
from low pay to big earnings. 

Sounds remarkable, doesn’t it? Yet there is 
nothing remarkable about it. Salesmanship is 
governed by rules and laws. There is a cer- 
tain way of doing things, certain way to ap- 


| proach a prospect to get this undivided atten- 


tion—certain ways to stimulate keen interest— 
certain ways to overcome objections, batter 
down prejudices, outwit competition and make 
the prospect act. 

And for any man who will learn these prin- 
ciples fhere is waiting a brilliant success and 
more money than he ever expected to earn. 
This wonder book tells you how you can do it. 


Now Free 


This salary-raising book, ‘"Modern Salesman- 
ship,” is now free. Send for it today It will 
show you how you can easily become a Master 
Salesman, a big money maker. It will tell you 
about the National Salesmen’s Traininy Association 
system of Salesmanship training and Free Em- 
ployment Service that has meant so ruch to trou- 
sands—about the National Der onstration Method 
that gives you actual experience while studying— 
and all about the fine opportunities that 
await you in the Selling Field. Send the 
coupon, NOW. It may mean success for 
you—suddenly. 


NATIONAL SALEMEN’S TRAINING 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 22-R CHICAGO, ILL. 





National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 22-R, Chicago, Ill,, U.S. A. 


Please send me, without any oblication on my part, 
your free Book, “Modern Salesmanship,” and full in- 
formation about the N. 8. T. A. system of Salesman- 
ship training and Employment Service. Also a list show- 
ing lines of business with openings for salesmen. 
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Passage for every purseon 
. S. Government Ships 


F you are going to Europe, travel 
F They are 
unsurpassed in combination of luxury, 
service, speed and economy. Ac- 
commodations are within the means 
of all, from $120 for passage on a 
one cabin ship to suites de luxe on 
the famous George Washington. 

s<Cabin’’ passage simply means 
first-class comfort without first-class 
expense. On five of the splendid ships 
of the 522” type first and second- 
class distinctions have been abolished. 
They carry only cabin passengers and 
third-class. These are the ‘Ships of 
Democracy”? on which you can get 
cabin passage to Europe for $120! 

Accommodations on Government- 
owned ships, operated by the United 
States Lines, strike every note, from 
solid, happy, comfort toalmost unim- 
aginable luxury. And the service and 
cuisine on every ship of the Lines are 
making devotees of the Americans 
who travel on them. 

Send the blank today and learn 
about your great ships! 


on ,.’ar own ships, 


Write for Booklet 
Send the coupon below today for your 
Government’ sauthoritative travel book- 
let and full information about the ships 
that offer these amazingly low rates. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
laformation mom | as b+ sehington, D. C. 
llease send without SEImation the U.S. 
Government Booklet giving travel facts 
and also information regarding U.S. Gov- 
ernment ships. I am considering a trip to 
Europe GO to The Orient 0, to South Amer- 
icaQ. I would travel Ist class() ¢d 0 8rd O. 





If 1 go date will be about___ 
My Name- 
Business or Profession— 
My Street No.or R. F. D. 


| convulsion of protest. 


| retraced his steps. 


| took Polly 
| white 


| look at me like that. 
| aint we?” 








Town State 
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United States Lines 


Moore and McGormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co.., Inc. 
45 Broadway New York City 
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| suddenly with a huge fist. 
' tion Kid crumpled against the wall. 


The figure on the floor threshed in a 
The Information 
Kid. disappeared’ a moment, and came 
back with an armful of straw. He van- 
ished again, and returned carrying a five- 
gallon coal-oil can, the contents of which 
he emptied on the floor and walls of the 
stall. The cold liquid soaked through 
the straw and reached the skin of Black 
Murdoch. It was no colder than the 
sweat that beaded his gray face. From 


one pocket the Kid produced the stump | 


of a candle. He lighted it, and gin- 
gerly made a place for the flaming wax 
in a corner where it would burn down 
to within reach of the soaked straw. 
Then he nodded grimly at his victim. 

“You have my best regards,” he ad- 
monished softly, “and may your con- 
science guide you! So long!” 


EN feet down the corridor he 

stopped and waited for the situa- 
tion to work its charm. Presently he 
Apparently the Kid 
only wished to assure himself that the 
gag was still secure. He fumbled 
clumsily a moment, and then the sponge 
and cloth slipped from place. Instantly, 
Murdoch spun over on his chest, striving 
desperately to fight off the gag. The 
truth foamed from his lips as fast as 
shattered nerves could hurl it. 

“She's alive, I tell you! Polly’s alive! 
I didn’t burn her! 
le’ me go. Listen, 

“You're a liar,” 
“Polly’s dead.” 

Murdoch's 
negative. 

“I switched ’em,” he gasped, “switched 
‘em during the fire. I tell you I did. 
I tied Latana in her sister’s stall— 
away and covered up her 
stocking with dye and _ then 
Forty-to-one next Saturday! 
My 


Kid—listen!”’ 
returned the 


head rolled in 


bandages. 
Don’t squeal, Kid, and we'll split. 
God, boy, there’s a fortune in it for 
both of us. Le’ me up, Kid. Don’t 
We're pals now, 
The drew 
breath. 

“What could be fairer?” he said, and 
kicked the candle into a pool of liquid 
on the floor. Murdoch.drew away. 

“Only water,” assured the Kid pleas- 
antly. “This straw wouldn’t burn now 
on a bet. Blacky, you aint got much 
nerve, after all. You never should have 
asked old Jimmy whether he had Polly 
insured. You were scared that if she 
was covered, some of these insurance 
wisenheimers would want definite proof 
before they paid out their dough. You 
made a second mistake when you let 
Polly work a half-mile in forty-seven 
without first putting knockout drops in 
muh coffee. Yea, bo! Latana couldn’t 
work quite that fast on this track.” 


Information Kid a deep 


E loosened the leather strap around 
Murdoch’s legs, and the latter arose 


| clumsily, holding out his manacled wrists. 
| The Kid felt for the key, found it, and 
the handcuffs opened. Murdoch stretched | 


and then lashed out 
The Informa- 


his brawny arms, 


“That’s where you made your mis- 
take,” grunted Murdoch, and was in the 
act of swinging again, when three figures 
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rushed from the adjoining stall and over- 
powered him. He looked up to recognize 
Baltimore Ryan, his employer. The 
other two were clad in the uniform of 
track police. Ryan’s eyes were ablaze, 
for the gentleman from Baltimore was a 
sportsman of the first water. 

“Murdoch,” said Ryan grimly, “these 
men will take you as far as the street. 
You're a crook, a coward and a murderer. 
Don't ever let me hear of you trying to 
enter any race-track in America so long 
as you live. Now, unless this young man 
has a charge to prefer against you—” 

Huh!” said the Information Kid. 
“That guy will remember me without no 
further help.” 

“All right,” said Ryan. “Take him 
out of here before I kill him.” 

A few minutes later the sportsman 
from Baltimore, and the Information 
Kid, entered the Ryan barns and made 
their way to Latana’s stall, where a two- 
year-old bay flexed dainty ears forward 
and back, and stamped restlessly. The 
Kid produced a knife, slit the bandage 
from the filly’s right hind leg, and 
rubbed the hair gently with a sponge 
soaked in turpentine. Ryan directed the 
rays of a pocket lamp downward. The 
brown hair lost color gradually, changing 
to a streaky white. 

“That’s enough,” said Ryan. “It’s Pol- 
ly, all right, and for the sake of old 
Jimmy I’m mighty glad of it.” 


“Let’s take her where she belongs.” 
some head and led the daughter of Lady 


ing at his side. 


IGHT’S soft hands had smoothed | 
away the wrinkles of dilapidation | 


from the old park. Once again the ancient 
moon was smiling down upon earth’s 
children. 
thoroughbreds rimmed a race-track that 


in turn circled a vast expanse of emerald | 


Hustler and millionaire paused | ) nen 
found their path to success in ‘ 


lawn. 
outside the hermitage of old Jimmy 
Whiskers. Polly Oliver raised her head 
interrogatively, and stared at her sur- 
roundings. 

“Here, you hold her,” said the Kid; 
“this is going to be good.” 


He tiptoed toward the open half-door | 


of a stall where a bow of gray and “lav- 
ender ribbon hung on the wall. 
yielded to his hand. He lighted a match, 
and by its flare saw the figure of old 
Jimmy Whiskers asleep on the floor. 
One arm was outstretched as though 
reaching for something that was not 
there. The match burned itself out. A 
lump rose in the Kid’s throat. 

“Gee,” he breathed. “I’m sure going 
to get a swell kick out of this! It’s 
just like them stories in the book. How 
does that one start now? Oh, ye-ah. 
‘Praise be to Allah, the Beneficent 
King, Lord of the Three Worlds; Bless- 
ings be upon our Lord Mohammed and 
upon His Family and Companion Train. 
* has reached me, O  Auspicious 

ing—’ ” 

He bent down and shook the old man 
gently by the shoulder. 

“Hey, Jimmy,” he whispered. 


hoi old-timer. Polly Oliver’s 
ome!” 





“OV vse A | foundation. 
You’re a sport,” affirmed the hustler. | 


The shingled temples of the | 


| so attractive. 
| Extension University contain literally 


The door | 





“Wake | 


come | 
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He Starts at $5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! —And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage 
was less than $30. Didn’t dream he could 
do it when he first took up the study 
of Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn’t 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 


‘ : | Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
He slipped a halter over Polly’s hand- | 


Organization, Management, Finance, In- 


me | come Tax Procedure—vwo/ theoretically, 
Fidelity out on the tanbark, Ryan walk- 


mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that 
of thousands of ambitious men who have 
> LaSalle 
Problem Method. Never in the history 
of business has the need for trained ac- 
countants been so great or the rewards 
The files of LaSalle 


thousands of letters reporting rapid ad- 
vancement— incomes doubled, tripled 
and quadrupled as the result of home- 
study training. During three months’ 
time, 1,089 LaSalle members wrote to the 
University telling of the ‘‘raises’’ they had 
got as a result of their training. Zhe 
average increase per man was 56 per cent. 


a gate 


These men were not unusual; they had 
no ‘‘pull” or ‘‘luck;’’ they got their start by 
signing just such a little coupon as appears 
directly below this text. Mark that coupon, 
sign and mail today—and get the facts. We 
will promptly send youcomplete information 
regarding the training you are interested in; 
also a copy of that inspiring book ‘‘Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.’’ ‘‘Get this 
book,’’ said a prominent Chicago execu- 
tive, ‘‘even if you have to pay five dollars 
for it.’"". We will send it free. 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training 
is small and can be covered in easy monthly 
payments, if you so desire. The decision 
that you make this moment is émPortant. 
Mail the coupon wow. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1066-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service | have marked with 
an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here: 
OBusiness Management 
OSalesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Accounting & 

Station Management 
OLaw—Degreeof LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
OlIndustrial Manage- 


OBanking and Finance 
OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Em- 
ployment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
ment Efficiency OCommercial Spanish 
OModern Business Cor- OEffective Speaking 
respondence and PracticeOC. P. A. Coaching 
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Finish This Picture 
Fill in the missing lines. See how 
close you come to the original 
drawing. The above picture was 
drawn by Student Wynn Hol- 
comb, whose work has been feat- 
ured monthly in Shadowland. We 
have a great number of students 
and graduates whose work ap- 


pears regularly in magazines and 
newspapers all over the country. 


Can You Draw? 


If you like to draw, write for our Free 
Book. Read about our new method Home 
Study Course in cartooning, illustrating, 
designing, and about the big successes made 
by students of our method. You too can 
learn at home, by mail, in spare time, 
regardless of how little ability you may 
possess right now. 


Become An Artist 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial 
Artists make big money. You can earn $25 
to $100 a week and more. Learn under 
personal direction of one of Anierica’s most 
famous newspaper, magazine, advertising 
artist of 30 years’ successful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 


Complete outfit free to new students. 
Write for handsome book, ‘‘ How to Become 
an Artist.” Tells what Course includes, 
shows many drawings made by our stu- 
dents and tells of their successes. 


Mail Coupon NOW 


Don’t miss our book. Even if you have 
no previous knowledge of drawing, our 
Course will enable you to become a success- 
ful cartoonist or illustrator. Many students 
earn money while they are learning. If you 
are ambitious to get ahead, to earn more 
money, send for our free book and special 
offer now. You can do as well as our other 
successful students! Write now for free 
book, ‘‘How to Become an Artist.” Mail 
coupon today. 

Washington School of Art, Inc. 
Room 1881 Marden Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc., 
lioom 1881, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Without any obligation on my part,please send me 
your Free Art Booklet and Special Free Drawing 
Outfit Offer with reduced terms to new students. 
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| Dorgan. 


| grinned inwardly. 
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EVERYONE FOR YOURSELF 


(Continued from page 88) 





me, instead of handing me a line of thanks 
for the overtime I was giving, all I got 
was a roar.” 

Lotty pricked up her ears. “Working 
on the books, was he?” she inquired 

“They're his, aint they?” remarked the 
other girl. 

From behind the partition of the 
private office came a low hum of voices; 
and Lotty’s eyes lightened. ‘“Who’s 
Dorgan got in there?” she asked; and 
the girl grinned. It was Jessup, old Mr. 
Terry's nephew. He'd been in there for 
twenty minutes now. 

“Oh!” said Lotty. 

Making a pretense to work, she cocked 
an ear near the partition. It was eaves- 


| dropping, if you like; and though the day 


before, Lotty might have scorned to stoop 
to it, the real Broadwayite who plays 
the Broadway game thinks lightly of a 
little thing like that. Presently she was 
rewarded. She heard the boob say in his 
slow, drawling voice: “All right, Mr. 
As soon as you have the books 
ready, I'll look at them. I want to be 
square with you, the way you've been 


square with me.” 


That was all Lotty wished to hear. 
The boob hadn't signed up with Dorgan 
yet; and shoving back her chair, she sat 
waiting, her eyes on Dorgan's door. 


N about five minutes it opened, and 

the boob came out. 

“Good morning, Miss Lotty,” he 
greeted; and looking up, Lotty gave him 
an icy, professional smile, her office man- 
ner. “Good morning, Mr. Jessup.” 

He still smiled brightly. “Don’t forget 
tonight,” »e said hopefully; and Lotty 
As if she would! As 
if she'd forget, either, the plans she had 
for him. Shoving back her chair, she 
rose. 

Dorgan’s private office was like the rest 
of the realty company—oak and varnish. 
Dorgan also somehow looked like it. As 
he glared up and saw her standing there. 
it grew even harder. “What you want?” 


| he snapped. 


“T want a raise,” she said. 

“You want what?” he inquired. 

“Listen,” said Lotty. “I want a raise 
—a good raise, too. What's more, I 
mean to have it..... Now, don’t get 
excited,” she cautioned, as Dorgan, look- 
ing as if apoplexy was about to smite 
him, shoved back his chair and strove 
to rise. “I was out with that fellow 
last night—the boob, you know. And 
he let on to me the game you're trying 
to put over. There’s a hundred and sixty 
acres of sagebrush and jack rabbits in 
that Oklahoma ranch you're trying to 
hand him, and at your own valuation— 
the best you'll ever get for it; the land's 
worth about five dollars an acre. That 
makes eight hundred dollars, don’t it?” 
inquired Lotty. “And for eight hundred 
bucks you want him to hand over his 
share in a business worth thousands!” 

Dorgan was gazing at her, his mouth 
working; and as she waited for the out- 
burst, Lotty could feel her knees quake. 


Gripping the desk, however, she went at 
it again. 

“You'd better give me that raise, Mr 
Dorgan. If you don’t,” said Lotty, “I'll 
go straight to that boob and squeal.” 

Broadway stuff! It seemed, at any 
rate, the stuff to do the business. Dor 
gan spoke then; and when he did, Lott 
could have laughed. 

“Sit down,” said Dorgan, his 
queer. “I want to talk to you.” 

Lotty sat down. 


voice 


UTSIDE in the realty office the 

other workers stared at one another 
They had heard Dorgan raise his 
voice, and they recognized the sound 
“Sacked!” their glances said.  Lotty 
Ganby was getting the sack. 

When Lotty emerged her eyes were 
glittering; and stalking to her desk, she 
put on her hat and coat. Then she 
walked over to the bookkeeper’s cage; 
and as she neared it, the bookkeeper 
looked at her with concern. “Sacked?” 
he inquired. 

Lotty’s voice, 
harshly. 

“Sacked, nothing! Here, take this,” 
she said. And laying a slip of paper on 
the desk, Lotty turned away. On the pa- 
per was Dorgan’s signature, and the 
bookkeeper was still gaping at it when 
Lotty walked to the door, opened it, and 
stepped out into Broadway. That was 
the last seen of her that day. 

Half a minute later, however, the office 
knew the news. Instead of getting the 
sack, Lotty Ganby had been given a 
day off, and her pay had been raised to 
twenty-five dollars a week. The marvel 
of this, though, was as nothing com- 
pared to something else that had taken 
place in Dorgan’s office. After Lotty had 
finished saying what she had to say, Dor- 
gan leaned back in his chair and stared 
at her. “Well, if you aint a wonder!” he 
remarked. Then, in the same breath he 
inquired: “Say, what’re you doing to- 
night?” 

Lotty almost gaped. 

At seven she was dining with tk= boob, 
she said; and a brief and blunt laugh 
came from her employer. 

“Yes, you are!” he said derisively. 

Remarking that Lotty was the girl he 
long had been looking for, and that it 
was a crime he hadn't tumbled to it 
long ago, Dorgan remarked also that 
tonight Lotty was dining with him. That 
was not all, either. Now that he had his 
eye on Lotty, he meant to keep it there. 

“See?” said Dorgan briefly. 

Lotty saw. What she saw was, in fact, 
a good deal like a revelation. It was, in 
short, that the rule of everyone for your- 
self, when it works, works great. As 
Lotty told herself, it’s a great life if you 
don't weaken. 


as she spoke, broke 


GREAT life, yes! It’s a life, too, 
that if you know the game and how 
to play it, keeps on getting better and 
better. Lotty realized that now; and 
in the midst of her triumph, only on¢ 
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A School for Your 
Child 


Consider that one of the most 
important decisions you have 
to make in the life of your 
child is the selection of the 
right school. Our college- 
trained staff has personally 
investigated over 600 schools 
in all parts of the country, 
and has on file accurate and 
comprehensive data on which 
to base our recommendations. 
We recommend only investi- 
gated schools. This service 
is, of course, gratis. Write 
us or simply check the cou- 
pon below and mail to 


The School Department 
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New Methods in 


Child Training 
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| small qualm assailed her. It was the 
| boob. She wished somehow it was some 
one else beside the boob who was being 
made to pay for her success. As Lotty, 
however, hurried on her way up Broad- 
way, she might have been astonished, 
and certainly it would have astonished 
Dorgan, had they followed the destined 
victim after he left the realty company. 

The boob first descended into the sub- 
way. Riding to the lower end of Broad- 
way, he left the train and presently en- 
tered an office building. The building 
was one of the largest, the most substan- 
tial on the street; and making his way 
into one of the offices, the boob nodded 
nonchalantly to the man at the door, 
then walked on inside. There, for more 
than an hour, he and several other men 
were closeted together, talking earnestly 
with a roll of blue-print maps spread on 
a table between them. 
left the building, and boarding a sub- 
way train again, he rode back uptown. 
Here, in the vicinity of the realty office, 





he rang the bell of a small flat. 
The bell was answered by a gray- 


| haired woman with an anxious face. 
| “‘How do you do, Miss Filene?” 
| pleasantly ; 


he said 
and beaming radiantly, the 
woman at the door gave an exclamation: 
“Oh, Mr. Jessup, 
How can we ever thank you!” 

The boob smiled _boyishly. 
thank me; thank the old man, my uncle, 
Miss Filene,” he replied. “He told me 
to look out for all his old friends, you 
know.” 





his pocket an envelope. 
tickets and the sleeping-car berths. The 
train leaves at six-thirty tomorrow night; 


Sample and Mott will meet you at the | 


station.” 


Miss Filene was looking at him mistily. | 
“Have you told Lotty Ganby yet?” she 


asked. 


HE boob colored faintly. No, he 
hadn’t as yet told Miss Lotty. He 
was waiting till the evening, when she 


was going out to dine with him. “Oh!” | 


said Miss Filene voluminously, so volum- 
inously that he colored again. Then he 
gave the gray-haired little woman an- 





| other smile. 


| the Judko Company. 


“You're going to be real 
happy down there, I think. It’s a nice, 


| big, sunny office I have, and the work | 
and you'll like Oklahoma | 


is quite light; 
too, I’m sure,” he said. 

Miss Filene was also sure of it. 
never cared much for upper Broadway. 

From the flat-building the boob walked 
over to Broadway, then uptown past 
Grinning covertly 
|as he went by, he turned presently into 
a florist’s shop, where he gave the clerk 
an order. The order was for a dozen 
roses as well as a bunch of violets. These 


boob walked on up the street until he 


Lotty had dined the night before. The 
same head-waiter was in charge; and as 
he saw the boob, he came hurrying. “I 
want a table for tonight—a table for 
two,” said the boob. 

“Will M’sieur order now?” inquired 
the head-waiter. 

M’sieur would and did; 
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Then the boob | 





it’s too wonderful! | 
she cried. 
“Don’t 


Still smiling, he produced from | 
“Here are the | 





She had | 





he directed to be sent to a near-by ad- | 
dress, and having paid for them, the | 


came to the restaurant where he and | 
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and as the 
head-waiter penciled it on a pad, his eyes | 
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shone with appreciation. After that, 
though, the boob’s movements were of 
no particular importance. At four he 
reappeared -at the realty office. Dorgan 
apparently was awaiting him; and for an 
hour the two were shut together inside 
the private office. At five the boob came 
out. Under his arm he bore a bundle 
of papers; and shaking hands gravely 
with Dorgan, he departed. Then, just 
as the clocks struck seven, a cab with 
the boob inside dashed up to Mrs, Man- 
gin’s door. 

Mrs. Mangin at the moment was in 
one of the upstairs rooms. The room 
was on the third floor at the back; and 
perched on the edge of the bed, the land- 
lady was staring about her morosely. The 
place was in disorder, the tenant having 
moved out hurriedly that evening; and 
as this was the third of her rooms to be 
vacated during the week, she had reason 
for her solemnity. Heaving a sigh, she 
was debating how she could ever get the 
money to pay the next month’s rent, 
when the edge of a square of white card- 
board under the bureau happened to 
catch her eye, and reaching over, she 
drew it toward her. 

The cardboard was a fire-insurance cal- 
endar of antiquated date. Printed on it 
was the picture of a girl in a riding-habit 
standing with her arm around the neck 
of a glossy horse. Beside the girl stood 
a large liver-and-white dog; and Mrs. 
Mangin was gazing at it when she heard 
the door-bell buzzing. Sighing again, she 
toiled down the stairs to the door. 

Outside stood a tall tan-faced man in 
evening clothes. “Is Miss Lotty ready?” 
he asked. 

Mrs. Mangin looked blank. 

“Miss Lotty’s gone,” she replied. 

“Gone?” echoed the visitor. “Do you 
mean she hasn't come in yet?” 

“She’s come in and gone again,” an- 
swered Mrs. Mangin. ‘“She’s moved out.” 

The man at the door started percept- 
ibly. “Where’s Miss Lotty moved?” he 
asked. 

Mrs. Mangin was searching among the 
folds of her wrapper. From them she 
presently produced a letter. “Is your 
name Mr. Jessup?” she asked. It was; 
and Mrs. Mangin handed him the 
envelope. ; 

The visitor took the letter eagerly. As 
eagerly he tore it open. Then the land- 
lady saw his face first fall. then color 
painfully. Edging nearer, she peeped 
over his shoulder and read what her late 
roomer had penned. The letter read: 


Dear Mr. J.: 

I’m awfully sorry, but I’ve got an- 
other engagement for tonight. It’s busi- 
ness; and as they say, business before 
pleasure. I'm awfully sorry. Come 
around to the office some time and see 
me. Maybe we can go out somewheres 
to lunch or something. I’m awfully 
sorry about tonight. 

Yours truly, 
Lotty GAnsy. 

P. S. I was asking today about the 
Oklahoma ranch. It’s like I told you, 
worth as much as all the Judko Co.’s 
business. I guess Mr. Dorgan will let 
you have it. Awful sorry about to- 
night. 


That was all. Four times in the note 
Lotty had said she was “sorry;” but 
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whether she was as sorry as she said 
might be open to question. At that mo- 
ment, over in the Calthorp Terrace, she 
had. just seated herself at a table. Across 
the table sat Dorgan; and a bill-of-fare 
in her hand and her tone negligent, Lotty 
ata “Tll take a large broiled 
ive. 

Dorgan started slightly. Then he 
glanced hurriedly at the menu. As he 
saw “large broiled lives” were three dol- 
lars and fifty cents a portion, his brows 
contracted and he inquired: “You'll take 
what?” 

“Broiled live lobster,” repeated Lotty. 
She should worry. She wasn’t paying 
the check. 

The day had been wonderful. Having 
briefly wrapped Dorgan round her fin- 
ger, as briefly she had gone out and 
found for herself the perfect furnished 
room. It was, in fact, a good deal to 
take place in one day—first, the perfect 
employer, then a room of the same per- 
fection. 

The rent was fifteen a week; and fif- 
teen from twenty-five leaves only ten, 
but Lotty didn’t worry. Now that she 
was dining out most every night, she 
would have to pay only for her break- 
fasts and luncheons. Once a girl knew 
the ropes, it was a cinch, in fact, even on 
upper Broadway, for a girl to get along. 
All you had to do was to play the game: 
Everyone for yourself. 


” 


MILING with satisfaction, she 
glanced across the table. 

Dorgan still clutched the menu in his 
hand. From this he glanced up at the 
waiter, his face indignant. “Say, what 
d’you take me for—a Rockabilt? I said 
one lobster, not two. One! We'll have 
it between us!” 

The waiter inquired whether they 
would begin with soup; and glancing at 
the menu hurriedly, Dorgan gave an- 
other growl. “We don’t want soup. Bring 
a coupla cups of large coffee with the lob- 
ster. If we want pie or anything after- 
ward, I'll tell you. That's all,” con- 
cluded Dorgan. 

Coffee? Pie? Lotty gave a start. 

She’d been looking at the menu too; 
and she’d had her mind set on aspara- 
gus purée, eighty cents, olives and celery, 
seventy cents; and after the lobster, a 
filet mignonne, two dollars and fifty 
cents; salad a la Russe, ninety; and to 
wind up with, baked Alaska—ice-cream 
covered with whipped egg browned in 
the oven, two dollars and fifty cents 
more. Dorgan, the menu clutched in his 
hand, was still studying it. 

“Huh!” he said. “I'll bet that boob 
would drop dead of a fit if ever you 
steered him in here!” 

The boob? Lotty’s heart gave a 
thump, then sagged heavily. A pang 
stabbed her as she looked down at the 
violets on her breast. They were the 
violets the boob had sent her; and she 
was still gazing at them, her face queer, 
when under the table she felt Dorgan’s 
knee give hers a little nudge 

“Gee, but that swell hat you've got 
on makes you look swell, kid,” said Dor- 
gan. Then, giving her knee another 
nudge, he added: “Aint it a crime, girly 
I never tumbled before to what a swe! 


” 


kid you are! 
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Lotty colored hotly. It was Dorgan’s 
tone, though, rather than the words, that 
made her flush. The boob hadn’t talked 
like that. But remembering then what 
she was there for, and that nobody gets 
anything if you don’t get it for yourself, 
Lotty steeled herself. “What show are 
we going to afterward, Mr. Dorgan?” 
she asked brazenly. 

“Afterward?” echoed Dorgan. He 
looked surprised. “After what?” 

“After the dinner,” replied Lotty. 

Looking still more surprised, Dorgan 
said he hadn’t figured on going to any. 
If Lotty wished, though, they might drop 
in somewheres. 

It was just what Lotty wished. When 
the show was over, they could stop at 
Mrs. Mangin’s and get Lotty’s trunk. 
The taxicab could take it to the hotel. 

“The which?” inquired Dorgan, his 
surprise evident. 

“The taxicab,” repeated Lotty. 

Dorgan changed the conversation. 

Leaning back in his chair, he glanced 





at Lotty briefly; and when next he spoke, | 


the easy Broadway polish of his man- 
ner seemed to leave him; and on his face 
was its usual familiar air, the air of the 
business man, the sort Dorgan was. 
“Say,” he said, “when you gave the boob 
the razzle-dazzle tonight, what sort of a 
steer did you hand him?” 

It was Lotty’s turn now to start. 

The question was blunt. The terms 
were raw. However, as much as she 
might dislike it, it was both a “steer” 
and a “razzle-dazzle” she’d handed the 
boob, no denying that; and after another 
uncomfortable glance at the violets on 
her breast, Lotty told what she’d said— 
written, rather. She’d told the boob, she 
said, she was sorry she couldn’t go out 
with him. 

A grunt came from Dorgan. He was 
gazing at her narrowly. “Did you tell 
him what I said to tell,” he demanded, 
“—-T mean the con about them farm- 
lands?” 

Lotty’s heart gave a sickening lunge. 


| 


Yes, she had told the boob; and Dor- | 
gan grunted again. Then, his eyes light- | 
ing anew, he leaned a little nearer to | 
Lotty. “Well, you string him along—you | 


hear?” he directed. “You keep him fan- 


ning. I don’t want the boob to tumble | 
to anything till he’s safe out of town. | 
Savvy?” Under the table he gave Lotty | 


another nudge. “You and me, girly, 
we're gc =g to get along fine, now we 
know each other. You trim this boob 
like I want you to, and I aint the feller 
to forget it. That aint all, either. With 
us two working together,” .said Dorgan, 
“there wont be many boobs that can get 
away from us. I'll string ’em along day- 
times, and you can string ’em nights. 
I've seen you work, you know; and a girl 
like you can get anything she wants out 


of boobs like them. You twig, don’t you, 


kiddo?” 
Lotty twigged. 


NDER her blouse her heart was 
beating quickly. At the same time, 
she felt a thrill steal up and down her 
spine. On her lips little beads of mois- 


ture gathered. As Dorgan had said, a girl | 


like her, a girl who knew the game, could 
get on easy. And Lotty, it seems, had 
learned the game. Not only that, but by 
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| leaps and bounds she was learning still 
more of it. Silent, her eyes wide, she 
stared at the man across the table. It’s 
a great life—yes, if you don’t weaken. 

The waiter had returned. He had the 

lobster with him; and looking up with a 
| scowl, Dorgan was saying, “Say! Is that 
| all the lobster you get for three bucks, 
fifty?” when the restaurant was disturbed 
by a sudden little stir. Lotty caused it. 
Lotty had risen, her face white; she was 
| fumbling with the flowers on her breast. 
Agape, Dorgan stared as Lotty tore them 
| from her breast and dropped them to the 
floor. 

“Say?” he said. 

Lotty made no reply. Darting from 
the table, she made her way toward the 
door. 

She was almost running as she got 
there; and once outside, she really ran. 
The passers-by stared as they saw her, 
but little she cared for that. All she 
cared for now was to get away from the 
restaurant and the man she had left in 
it. She knew, however, she never could 
get away from what he’ d said to her; its 
remembrance always would last; still, at 

| the thought she ran on faster. Once she 
thought she heard her name shouted, but 
if she did, she gave no heed. She just 
ran. Ran! 
I N the parlor of the rooming-house Mrs. 
Mangin rose majestically. The door- 


3 | bell had just rung. Then it rang again. 


| A moment later it rang a third time, after 
which it kept on ringing. Mrs. Mangin’s 
brows contracted as she heard it. 

Across the room sat a visitor. For 
more than a half-hour the visitor had 
been there, talking with the landlady. It 
was about the lodging business and lodg- 
ers, one lodger in particular, they had 
talked; but now as the bell rang stri- 
dently, the visitor rose. 

“Keep your seat,” 
Mangin. 

It would take her only a moment to 
dispose of the person at the door, espe- 
cially if the person was a lodger getting 
gay or something. Afterward, Mrs. Man- 
gin and the caller could resume their 
chat. Opening the street-door as she 
spoke, Mrs. Mangin gave a startled ex- 
clamation. 

“Miss Lotty!” she eitiet 

Her face still white, Lotty stood in the 
vestibule, shaking like a leaf. 

“T’ve come back, Mrs. Mangin,” she 
faltered. “Can I have my room again?” 


RS. MANGIN closed the door. 

Lotty had stepped inside; and still 
shaking, she waited for the landlady’s 
answer. As yet, Mrs. Mangin had said 
neither yes nor no. 

“What’s the matter with the room you 
have?” she asked. 

Lotty winced with pain. 

The room was like the Calthorp Ter- 
race; she never wished to see it again. 
Like the restaurant, it had memories 
Lotty wished to forget. It was Dorgan, 
in fact, who had recommended the apart- 
ment-hotel; and now that she knew and 
had found the perfect employer, Lotty 
had the suspicion that the perfect fur- 
nished-room might turn out to have the 
same degree of perfection. 


directed Mrs. 














All she asked | 
now was to get back into her old room | 
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The Acousticon 

Does More Than Enable You to 
Hear—It Preserves and Improves 
Your Natural Hearing 

If you do not use your arm, it quickly be- 
comes helpless. Just so with the ears— 
they must be stirred to activity by in- 
creased sound or they lose all sensitiveness. 


You can be the judge of hearing better 
and clearer by letting us loan you 


The 1923 ACOUSTICON 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit — No Expense 


One user writes, “‘My hearing is so im- 
proved that I forget to use it at times.” 
Remember, please, if you return the 

Acousticon, the trial costs you absolutely 

nothing— Put, a t let = hearing grow 

worse—don't buy any hearing aid until 
you have first tried it—and don't neglect 
to try the Acousticon. It will help you 


greatly and prove it without obligation. 
Send for your free trial today. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


\ 1322 Candler Building, 220 W. 42nd Street, New York City | 
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Diamonds here 


Why Pay Full Prices 
Costs Nothing to See 


This famous 75-year old firm—the Largest and Oldest Diamond Banking 
Institution of its kind in all the world—must sell the diamonds on 
which we loan money. This firm rated highest, at over $1,000,000.00 
capital, having made loans on diamonds, watches, other jewels in 
excess of $25,C00,000.00 now has thousands upon thousands of 
unpaid loans and other special advantage bargains that we must 
sell to get back our cash. Buy here where loan values the price basis, 
not market values. Send now for bargain list. 


FREE—On Approval! 
The Buys of a Lifetime! 


The diamond bargains pictured here are merely a few of the many 
unusual offers on our lists, all with full and complete descriptions. 
At our risk—we send you any bargain you wish for Absolutely FREE 
Examination. No red tape. No reference required. No obligation. 
Compare it carefully, have it valued any way you wish. Don’t buy 
unless satisfied you could mot match the bargains at 60 percent 
more. If you decide not to buy, you are not out one penny. 


As Low As $60 Per Carat 


Not all, but some. Yes, some even lower priced, but also diamonds of 
finest qualities at higher per carat charges. Get a diamond now around 
half its market price. We must turn these diamonds into cash NOW. 
Now is the opportunity of a lifetime to get real diamond bargains. 


Send for Latest List 
of Diamond Loans 


Entirely different from the ordinary catalog. You will 

find hundreds of Diamond Bargains described in full 

detail with exact weight, color, quality, etc., which 

hardly any others do. You know what you’re buying , 

before you buy. Besides it tells of Guaranteed Loan Oo _ Sos. 

Value, unlimited exchange privilege at full price § DeRoy 

paid, and complete details of free examination offer. O 2591 DeRoy 
Building 


Use Coupon NOW! / .22%:" 


Or just send name. Postal willdo. We'll send Gentiemen: Please 
our latest Bargain list. It’s free. No obligation. , Bg re 
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No expense to you. Write Now. y gain list of dia mas, 
wai other jew- 
De iry. It is understood I 
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2591 De Roy Building any kind. 
Only Opp. rost Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. a 
References by ission:—Bank 
of Pitteburgh — N. A, Marine 4 
National Bank — Union 
Company,Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Your tank can look 
us up in mercantile 
agencies, 
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Guaranteed 
ALL Virgin 


$6~ 


With Belt 


75 cents 


A Real Bargain 


$6.00 buys a guaranteed all virgin 
wool Thermo Sport Coat. These 
coats generally wear from three 
to five years. Where can you 
find a coat that 
equals this in 
guaranteed qual- 
ily, appearance pe 
and value? We “ 
know of no other o 
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your coat—warmth 
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pocket style, $8.50. Look for the Thermo 
hanger in the neck. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co. 
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Don’t send a single penny. Ten days Free Trial. 
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dn Business Nearly 100 years | 


| great; 





| smiling at her pleasantly. 


| didn’t know; 





| wasn’t all, either. 


and back into her old bed. Once she 
was in the bed, she could hide her head 
beneath the sheets. 

After all, though, it wasn’t just what 
Dorgan had said. It was what she’d done 
that had given him the right to say it. 
That was the trouble. The rule, every- 
one for yourself, when it works, works 
but it hadn’t worked the way 
Lotty had expected. What Dorgan had 
said, anyone else had the right to say— 
the boob especially. 

The boob? At the thought, she 
started again. Her eyes frightened, she 
glanced consciously at her waist. On its 
front was a deep blur, the stain of vio- 
lets; and in the center of the stain was 
a ragged tear. It was where, at the 
restaurant, she had torn out the pin that 
held the beob’s accusing flowers. 

“Was he here? Did he come tonight?” 
she asked Mrs. Mangin sharply. 

“Was who here?” inquired the land- 
lady. 

“The boob—I mean Mr. Jessup,” an- 
swered Lotty; then she gave a gasp. 

The boob himself was standing in the 
parlor doorway. 


OTTY gave another gasp. The 
boob, his face coloring faintly, was 
Whether he 
what she’d called him she 
but her inclination was 
either to dart out the door or dash away 
up the stairs. Rooted in the hallway, 
however, she could only gape at him. 

Presently she heard him speak. 

“I’m so glad to find you,” he said 
boyishly. “I hoped the note you left 
was a mistake; and so it is, I see.” 
Then in the same pleasant tone he 
asked: “Did you get the flowers I sent?” 

Lotty shot a glance at him. If he was 
stringing her, though, she could not see 
it. “What do you want?” she asked 
harshly. 

He was still gazing at her pleasantly. 
For an instant, though, the smile on his 
lips faded, and his mouth contracted. 
But smiling again, he said: “It’s why I 
wished to see you tonight, Miss Lotty. 
It’s about something the old gentleman, 
my uncle, asked me to do. He was very 
fond, you know, of his old friends, the 
people at the office; and he asked me to 
look out for them. You were one, Miss 
Lotty—my uncle thought a heap of you; 
and I wondered if you wouldn't like to 
go along with me and the others—Miss 
Filene, old Mr. Sample and Mr. Mott.” 

Lotty was staring at him. “Go with 
you?” she repeated. 

“To Oklahoma,” he 
shyly. 

He wasn’t stringing her. 
earnest and sincere. In Oklahoma he was 
going into busniess, “—the oil business, 
you know,” he added, though Lotty 
didn’t know. And if Lotty would go 
there with Miss Filene and the others, 
he had a place he could give her. That 
If Lotty would come 
along—why—well, you know— At this 
point, though, his stammering got the 


had _ heard 


said, nodding 


He was 


| better of him, and coloring hotly, he 
| looked at Lotty anxiously. 


This was the man she had meant to 
trick and cheat! And as Lotty recalled 
it, her heart gave another sickening 
lunge. Then, his face more anxious than 
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ever, the boob asked: “Could you take 
the place, do you think?” 

“No,” said Lotty. 

“You wont!” he cried, his face falling 

“Listen,” said Lotty. 

Much she cared now about Dorgan! 
Much she cared, either, about her job at 
the Judko Realty! Jobs on upper Broad- 
way might be scarce as the last roses of 
summer, but she did not think of that 
“I lied to you, Mr. Jessup—I lied to 
you last night; and I lied, too, in that 
letter I wrote you today.” She gulped 
as she said it, but still she did not falter 
“That ranch—the one Dorgan wants to 
hand you, it’s nothing but just sage- 
brush and jack rabbits. It’s not worth 
five dollars an acre, Mr. Jessup; and I 
was just stringing you along. It’s a regu- 
lar swindle, you know.” 

A swindle? The boob’s face was 
queer as he looked at her. “Why didn't 
you tell me before?” he asked gravely. 

Lotty gave a muffled cry. “Before? 
You don’t mean you've taken it!” 

The boob nodded. “TI signed up with 
Dorgan this afternoon,” he said. 

Lotty gave another cry. The cry had 
just left her when the doorbell rang. 
Lotty did not heed it, though. All she 
could heed, think of, dwell upon, was 
that in spite of her confession, the sacri- 
fice she’d made by telling the truth, the 
man who trusted her had been swindled, 
and that she was the cause of it. Dumb, 
unable to say any more, she was still 
gazing at him when in the hallway a 
voice sounded abruptly. 

“Say! Is that girl here?” it said. 

Dorgan! As Lotty realized, Dorgan 
himself appeared in the parlor doorway. 

Lotty’s employer was warm, out of 
breath, irate. As his eye fell on Lotty, 
he started; then he scowled savagely. 
“Here! What’s the big idea?” he vocif- 
erated. “What d’you mean, running off 
and leaving me flat like that?” Just 
then, however, Dorgan’s glance fell on 
the boob. Halting abruptly, the realty 
man’s eyes for a moment rounded like 
saucers. For a moment, too, it looked 
as if he contemplated flight. Then a 
new light, a gleam of suspicion, the light 
of a wild surmise, leaped into Dorgan’s 
face; and he glanced swiftly, first at the 
boob, then at Lotty. “Say,” he said 
again, “what’s the game you’ve been put- 
ting over?” 

It was to Lotty he spoke, but it was 
the boob who answered. For some queer 
reason he seemed to enjoy the encoun- 
ter. “There’s no game, Dorgan,” he said 
cheerfully. “The only game’s the one 
you've tried to put over on me.” 

Dorgan gave a start. Then he turned 
on Lotty. 

“Oho!” he said. 
squealing, have you?” 


“So you’ve been 


ORGAN’S face for an instant was 

purple. As he glared at her, his 
cheeks swelled and his mustache bristled 
Then the outburst came; but Lotty, as 
she heard it, could have laughed. 

“You're fired!” said Dorgan. Or 
rather he wheezed it. 

Lotty was too miserable even to care. 
She turned away; and as she did so, 
Dorgan swung round to the tan-faced 
man. On his face was a leer, a look of 
triumph and cunning. Just as this was 
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Are You Climbing To Bigger Pay? 


—Or Are You Watching Others Climb? 


Any number of routine men at the /oo¢ of the ascent—and all 
of them wondering how they can get up higher! 


Out of the crowd, now and then, a man makes a start—he 
begins to climb. 

“A mighty stiff grade’’—that’s the way the first big step ap- 
pears to the man who is standing still. He has no confidence. 

‘‘Mighty good sport’’—that’s the way the event strikes the 
man who is climébing. The thing that perplexes 42m is why in 
the world he didn’t get into action sooner. 

The power that carries him up the grade to a bigger job? 
—Confidence in his own ability. 

And the thing that e7ves him confidence—the only thing that 
can give a man real and dependable confidence? — Specialized 


training! 
x * % 


During the last fourteen years more than 350,000 ambitious 
men, enrolled with LaSalle Extension University, have broken 
away from the crowd and are on their way to bigger jobs and 
splendid incomes. 


James C Pitton, of Tacoma, Washington, writes: 

“| have your course in Business Management to thank for the 
position I now hold. When I took up your work I was barely 
making a living. Today I sit in the manager’s chair of one of 
the largest financial institutions in the United States and 
Canada. My earnings this year will be in the neighborhood of 
$10,000 and I have the greatest opportunity that any man 
could wish for in the way of promotion to bigger things.” 


When Charles S. Jones took up home-study training in Higher 
Accountancy under the LaSalle Problem Method, he was earning 
only $100 a month. Three years later, on the letterhead of Henry 


& Jones, Certified Accountants, El Paso, Texas, he writes: 
“My income is a trifle in excess of $8,000 and I am just begin- 
ning to grow. I have recently enrolled for your {ull Law course 
and expect to complete my business education with LaSalle.” 

During only three months’ time as many as 1089 LaSalle mem- 
bers wrote to the University telling of the raises they had received 
as a result of home-study training under the Problem Method. 
The majority of these men had not yet completed their courses, 
yet the average increase per man was 56 per cent. 

To the man unacquainted with the LaSalle Problem Method, 
results so prompt and definite seem extraordinary. As a matter 
of fact, anything else would be extraordinary—for the Problem 
Method represents just the difference between reading how to do 
a thing and actually doing it for onese/f. In other words the 
LaSalle member masters the principles of business by solving 
actual business f roblems—under the direction of some of the ablest 
men in their respective fields in America. 


* * * * 


Which do you see ahead of you in the next twelve months— 
the cliff, or the path that will take you to the top? 


If you are determined to climb, you should find out at once 
about the LaSalle Problem Method and how it can direct youtoa 
bigger job. The coupon will bring you full information, together 
with particulars of our convenient- payment plan; also your free 
copy of that inspiring book—‘“Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 


Break away from the men who are holding you back—the men 
who would make you think that ‘‘you haven’t a chance.’’ Find 
out today what YOU must do to command big money. 

Mail the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


pent book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
Training for 
“Managerial, Sales and Executive 
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Study CHI ROPRACTIC 


C4 Chiropractic Fountain Head 


and become proficient in the 


study and clinical work 


greatest science of the age. 
Three year course. 
of Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. 


Practical 
A diploma and degree 
A school of high ideals. 


We have no branch schools nor affiliated schools 
rite for further information. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLof CHIROPRACTIC 
11th & BRADY STS., Davenport, lowa 


Study CHIROPRACTIC in San Antonio 


—far from the bitter winds and the hard cold of Northern Winter. 
and comfort, the profession of your golden opportunity. 


in this land of sunshine 
Thousands of Chiropractors are needed; 


Learn here, 


NOW is your time. 


— And note these advantages 


Small classes, individual attention. Large free 
clinics for actual practical experience. Palmer- 
method Chiropractic taught. Advertising-Sales- 
manship and X-ray Courses; no extra charge. 


Standard residential course only. Graduates 
placed in productive localities requesting their 
services. Year ‘round atlethics; free golf, tennis, 


polo, fishing. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG! 
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Texas Chiropractic College 


206 DWYER AVENUE 


BRILLIANT FACULTY <“™~ 
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all ages can 
rise above small-salaried positions 
into this profession of unlimited 


Ambitious men DENTISTRY 


possibilities. Taught by actual 
practice—day or evening. Three 
months’ course. Modern 
laboratories. No previous knowledge or experience 
required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 
Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NewYork, 136 W. 52nd St.—Phila., 15th & WalnutSts. 
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School, 551-7 Downer Ave., Milwaukee, ) Wisconsin. 
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MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, ®. ¥. 
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about to vent itself in a sneer, he cut it 
short abruptly. The boob’s lips were 
parted in a wide grin, and he was gazing 
at Dorgan enjoyably. 

“Say! What’re you laughing at?” Dor- 
gan demanded irately. 

“At you, you boob!” said the boob. 

Still grinning, he took a step or two 
toward Dorgan. At his coming, Dorgan 
retreated precipitately; and laughing 
aloud now, the tan-faced man looked 
down at him. 

“You big joke!” he said. “I was wise 
to you every step along the way. My 
uncle, before he died, warned me of the 
sort of man he’d got tied up to; and if 
the old man hadn’t been killed, he’d have 
rid himself of you long before this. 
That’s nothing, though. I thought I'd 
wait to let you find out about this Okla- 
homa ranch you thought you’d stuck me 
with, but the joke’s too good to keep. 
Jack rabbits, eh? Nothing but sage- 
brush, you say? Well, Dorgan,” said 
the tan-faced man, “the next time a boob, 
a hick, a come-on, hits upper Broadway, 
I advise you, if you have any more jack 
rabbits and sagebrush, to see what’s under 
the rabbits and brush before you hand 
them out to the boob!” 

Then, his jaw clicking, he looked at 
Dorgan contemptuously. 

“You hick, you Broadway hayseed!” 
he said. “They struck oil last week on 
the ranch adjoining this. It’s a thou- 
sand-barrel gusher—paraffin base besides; 
and all the money on upper Broadway 
couldn’t buy those jack rabbits and sage- 
brush now!” 


te clocks were striking nine. Dor- 
gan had gone, his face puffy and 
woebegone; and Lotty and the boob, 
now a boob no longer in Lotty’s eyes, 
were alone in Mrs. Mangin’s parlor. 
Lotty had just come down from her 
room. Up there she had bathed her 
face and eyes; and now, after her brief 
momentary shower of tears, her face was 
radiant. 

“I guess we’ll cut out the lobster-pal- 
ace tonight,” said her companion; “where 
would you like to go?” 

“I know,” answered Lotty. “Let’s go 
to some nice little place where we can 
have a nice home dinner, just steak and 
potatoes and things.” 

The tan-faced man looked at her, his 
air beaming. 

“That’s the stuff! I'll bet too, if you 
got the chance, you could cook a dinner 
yourself like that!” 

“Up home in Watkins,” said Lotty, “I 
did all the cooking for Mother.” 

“Sorry you ever left there?” 
inquired. 

Lotty’s eyes fell. A momentary color 
tinged her cheek. “Not now,” she an- 
swered in a low voice. 

They stood at the door. 
it, his hand touched hers. Lotty did not 
withdraw it, though. He was so big and 
frank and boyish she had no fear of him. 
Looking up at the clean night sky, he 
drew in his breath. 

“Tt’s a great life, isn’t it!” he exclaimed 
joyously. 

“Ves.” 
weaken.” 

Lotty knew. Though she had weak- 
ened only once, that had taught her. 


he 


As he opened 


said Lotty, “if you don’t 
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LEMISHES banished, full color restored—while you 
dress for the day. And this new, natural beauty will 


stay. We cannot ask you to believe it, so we are going to let 
you seeitt => 

Your name and address, please, and this full-quantity jar of 
fresh Terra-derma-lax will be sent you by first post. This 
dressing-table test on your own complexion will tell more 
than pages of talk. Our offer sounds daring, but really is not; 
this English clay’s peculiar powers are more than a match 
for any and every impurity that dulls the skin. Even the do- 
mestic clays inspired by the discovery of Terra-derma-lax are 
of benefit to. most complexions. But wait till you try Terra- 





ASTOUNDING 
Things that 
Terra-derma-lax 
DOES 


—Acts in half an hour 
with complete results. 
—Flushes each minute 
pore of all impurities. 
—Brings back the full 
color and skin health of 
rugged youth, and the 
benefits las@. 

— Keeps pores their nor- 
mal size, because it is laid 
on, not rubbed in. 
—Stifles hair growth on 
face, 
—Leavesevenapimpled 
skin smooth in texture. 
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derma-lax! The English clay laxates 
the skin—any skin—renovates, re- 
stores, remakes it as you shall see. 
Beauty While You Wait 

A young scientist’s search of three 
continents brought to light this clay 
of the British Isles. Then American 
ingenuity preserved its precious 
properties in a vacuum-closed 
earthen jar. The miracles this clay 
performs have been told in the pub- 
lic prints. First laboratory demon- 
strationscaused a furore. The simple 
truths as stated by the press were 
scarcely believed. Perhaps you read, 
and doubted. So here is yourchance 


to see for yourself. A full jar awaits your word 
that you want it, and will try it! 

Spread this natural clayon faceandneck— 
and forget it. In ten minutes, laxation starts; 
you can fairly feel the purging, purifying action 
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Full 
Trial 


A Full Sized Jar of the Real Encuisu Complexion Clay 
to Prove It Will Make Any Skin Absolutely Beautiful 


in every pore. The whole skin structure responds. Another twenty minutes, 
and the clay is wiped away—revealing a skin silky-soft, bright with color. 


Never Before, or Again, An Offer Like This 

The regular price of Terra-derma-lax is $5 —but don’t send it. Our broadcast 
public offer must have reasonable restriction, of course. We cannot grat:fy the 
merely curious, nor send expensive English clay to children. Soa small deposit 
to cover actual cost is asked as evidence of good faith. We have figured this 
down to only $1.95 plus postage. You need not trouble to enclose even this; 
the postman will accept your deposit. But please understand that it is a deposit 
—held to your credit, while you try the clay. Every penny will be returned to 
you unless your complexion is so marvelously and overwhelmingly improved 
you would not take many times its cost for the results obtained. 

In other words, we guarantee that Terra-derma-lax will make your skin 
beautiful, enamel-smooth and colorful! You will see this new brightness and 
bloom with one application. But take five days, for an unhurried decision. 
Then, and only if you voluntarily keep it, will we consider your deposit of $1.95 
as a payment in full for your jar. Meantime, use a little of the clay, or use all of it. 
For we want you to know that the free trial is indeed free and unconditional. 

We realize this announcement will bring a storm of applications. We are 
ready! Every one who accepts the offer here and now is assured a full jar of 
the freshly compounded, active English clay. So, away with the coupon—cff 
with the cover—on with the clay that is fast making poor complexions as 
scarce in America as they are in England! 





Dermatological Laboratories 
329 Plymouth Place « Chicago 
Please send full sized jar of Terra-derma-lax for five-day FREE 
trial. I will deposit $1.95 [plus postage} with the postman, as 
payment in full for the clay in case I decide to keep it. If the 


trial does not delight me with results, my full —_- “y re- 
216, 








If you expect to be out when postman calls, you may enclose $2 as your deposit, 
and your jar will come prepaid, with the same guaranteed five-day trial offer. 
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Diana Allen, well-known film 

star, uses Garda Face Powder 
ISCUSS Face Powder wherever women 
are gathered, and you will find 
staunch admirers of Garda. Why? 
The One-Week Garda Sample gives the 
answer: a wonderful new fragrance—une 
usual fineness—and soft, clinging smocthe 
ness ‘here's a fresh, clean puff with 


GARDA 


FACE POWDER 


Garda Toilet Reauisites—and over 150 
other Watkins Products—aie delivered to 
the home by more than 6,000 Watkins 
Dealers. The Watkins Dealer is a busi- 
ness person of integrity it pays you to 
patronize him. He saves you time and 
money. e brings you real Watkins 
Products, known for quality for more than 
50 years and used by more than twenty 
million people today! If a Watkins Dealer 
has not called recently, write us and we'll 
see that you are supplied 


[ One-Week Sample FREE! | 


Send today for liberal One-Week Sample 
of Garda Face Powder, perfumed with 
dainty new Garda odor; also attractive 
booklet on beauty and Garda products. 


Territories open for live salespeople. Write! 


THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
Winona, Mina. Ai Established 1868 
por 280 He) The Original 
You Can Make at Home 
Parchment Shades and Lamps 
Easy Interesting Profitable 


Parchment Lamps 











Shades, 


and shields in artistic designs | 


ure the newest vogue. Save 


usual price by getting our | 


Shades and lamps flat, de- 
sixned ready for coloring 
Full directions for making; 
sosimple anyone can doit 
Free catalog shows 300 in- 
teresting shapes, sizes and designs. If you 
are interested in studying color harmony 
unusual methods of treatment, effective 
combinations, send 15c for “Instruc- 
tions Parchment Shade Painting and 
Making’’—inecludes compicte direc- 
tions for painting and setting up 
shades Sent free with every paint- 
tng outfit 
CHINA PAINTERS 
The latest of everything in china— 
saving from 10 to 40 percent. We 
are America’s largest white china 
importers and sell direct to users 
Send for Free Catalog No. 53R 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





RELIEF FOR YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


—the nose 
and throat 


LUDEN’'S 
MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
Give Quick Relief 








| you kill Guthrie, 


tively: ‘ 


' acled hand to his mouth. 
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THE WAY TO FREEDOM | 


(Continued from page 74) 


j 





the probability that he would “be recog- 
nized by some new passenger increased. 


| Quite impersonally he began to wonder 


just when that would happen. 
Darkness fell. The train rushed on. 


HEY spent the night sitting bolt up- 

right in the day coach. They had 
eaten nothing since they boarded the 
train. Guthrie would have taken a pris- 
oner into the dining-car for an evening 
meal. Maynard thought of it, and dis- 
missed the thought. The opportunity for 
escape while crossing the swaying plat- 
forms was too obvious. A sudden push, 
an overwhelming strain on the slender 
links which bound them together, and 
freedom! Such an accident would take 
the responsibility from his shoulders, but 
not if he could foresee the accident, not 
if he should deliberately court such an 
accident, 

During the night the coach gradually 
emptied. At each stop sleepy passengers 
nodded farewell to Maynard, and disem- 
barked. Morning came as the train 
neared their destination, and but for a 
few scattered travelers dozing in distant 
seats Maynard and his companion had the 


| car to themselves. 


It was then that Toselli spoke. He 
leaned toward Maynard and hissed the 


| words into his ear: 


“You—no Guthrie!” 

Maynard was too weary to 
prised. 

“No,” 
Guthrie.” 

The Italian grinned. 

“Then why you say you Guthrie, 

Maynard’s thoughts went crashing 
back to the scene at the jail. The detec- 
tives had addressed him by the name of 
the dead man. The Italian had started. 
He had not noticed it—then. 

He waited for the man to continue. 

“Guthrie—he arres’ me—five years ago. 
I know Guthrie!” 

“Well, what of that?” 
himself saying. 

The man leered into his eyes 
what?” 

Maynard felt that it was quite useless 
to reply. 

“Mebbe you kill Guthrie,” 
Toselli insistently. ‘All ri’. 
eef you le’ me go.” 

“I’m not going to let you go,” 
Maynard very quietly. 

“You taka me back, an’ 
you!” threatened the man. 
—I tell!” 

“So you 
“Yes, of course, 


feel sur- 


he admitted candidly, “I’m not 


eh?” 


Maynard heard 


“Mebbe 


pursued 
I no tell 


said 


they arres’ 


“I tell! Si 


would,” 
that 


smiled Maynard. 
would be what 


| you’d do.” 


The murderer leaned toward him. 

“Le’ me go!” he hissed. 

Maynard closed his eyes wearily. That 
problem he had solved for himself during 


| the sleepless night. 


“No,” he said; and then, more posi- 
‘No, Toselli.” 

He yawned, carelessly raising his man- 
That action 
might well have been his last. In a 


flash the Italian’s right hand darted over 
his head, dragging the chain mercilessly 
across his throat; and his free hand, 
seizing Maynard’s shackled wrist, drew 
the chain tighter and tighter. Maynard 
struck out blindly. It was useless. The 
demon was at his back, strangling him 
to death. With bursting lungs, with pro- 
truding eyes and tongue, Maynard stag- 
gered to his feet, bearing the whole 
weight of his assailant, and with a su- 
preme effort flung the entire ghastly bur- 
den over his head. 

The Italian struck the floor with a 
thump which stunned him momentarily. 
Then he rose catlike to his feet, jerked 
open the door, and leaped from the mov- 
ing platform. 

Maynard, filling his aching lungs with 
air, stood for an instant stupidly regard- 
ing the broken chain which dangled from 
his wrist. Then, so quickly that the doz- 
ing travelers in the distant seats never 
quite understood what had happened, he 
too ran to the door of the car and leaped 
after the fugitive. 


CURIOUS procession moved up the 

principal street of Madison. It was 
headed by what might have been a man, 
and might also have been a gorilla, 
and visibly partook of the characteristics 
of each. Battered to a pulp, both eyes 
blackened, spitting out teeth, the thing 
sobbed and begged for mercy as it stum- 
bled along. Its arms swung helplessly 
at its sides, and on one of the wrists 
glittered the broken half of a pair of 
handcuffs. 

Behind the creature, pushing it ahead 
whenever it faltered, came a man. His 
coat was split, his collar gone, his face 
torn and bleeding, and quite unrecogniz- 
able for the coal-dust and cinders ground 
into it. 

Yet there was something impressive 
about the man, something which made 
the growing crowd which escorted him 
give him plenty of room. Perhaps it 
was the odd set of his jaws; perhaps it 
was the strange light that radiated from 
his eyes; perhaps it was the fact that 
the other half of the broken handcuffs 
dangled from his own wrist. 

Without slackening his deliberate pace, 
without glancing to the right or to the 
left, Maynard marched the prisoner into 
the police station. 

“This is Toselli,” he said. Half a 
dozen hands at once laid hold of the 
murderer. 

Maynard glanced at the curious crowd 
which had pressed into the little roon 
with him. He could have called man 
after man by name; yet in no eyes could 
he discover an answering gleam of recog 
nition, so effectually had the cinders an 
coal-dust disguised him. Even in that 
instant he noted that he was unidenti 
fied, that the way to freedom still lay 
open to him. 

Yet he turned contentedly to the man 
behind the desk, saying: 

“You might as well arrest me too; I’m 
Maynard, the thief.” 
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Losing 103 Ibs. to Music! 


Wallace Makes New Record 
Reducing Mrs. Derby in 
Less than 4 Months 























Ps 
The Sworn Statement of 
Three Quincy Citizens 


We, the undersigned, have 
known Mrs. Harry Derby for 
years. Fler amazing reduction 
by Wallace records came under 
our almost daily observation, 
We hereby testify to the entire 
truth of statements that follow. 


Sf: . 








} eet BEFORE 


AFTER 


ASTONISHING CHANGE BROUGHT ABOUT BY ONLY FOUR MONTHS’ 
USE OF THE FAMOUS WALLACE REDUCING RECORDS 


By Wiis R. Duacm 


QUINCY, ILLS.—In a happy little of twenty pounds overweight—it merely 
community of homes which fringe Vine required more time. 

street, I discovered Quincy’s happiest To get thin to music is really a ‘‘lark’’ 
woman. All because compared to any other method of reducing. 
she accepted an in- [In fact, Mr. Harry Derbytold me his house- 
vitation to try a hold was frankly skeptical of real results 
novel way ofgetting when his wife started the Wallace course, 
rid of a mountain- just because it all looked and sounded too 
ous burden of flesh. good to be true. Thereisnothingto “take,” 
Only last January, you don’t have to starve; just a few move- 
she was fat beyond ments with a thrill to each—that seem all 
hope. By May, her too short because they are set to music. I 
fis weight was normal! guess it’s the sheer funof doingit that starts 

















pre Toreaderswho so many men andwomen on the melody 

Lenn {| are overweight—a method of reducing. But it’s the sudden, 

‘tl Mit f fewpounds,ormany certain vesu//s—the fat that’s played away 

—TI shall offer Mrs, to the tune of a pound a day—that keeps 

Derby’s amazing experience, just as it them enthusiastically at it, and telling 
was related to me: others about it. 


‘*‘When the postman brought the phon- Mr. Newman, Quincy photographer 
ograph record witha freereducing lesson, (notice his signature to statement above), 
I never dreamed Mr. Wallacecould make took two photos of Mrs. Harry Derby which 
me weigh what I should. The best I had are reproduced here. This is an indispu- 
hoped for was a little relief—for I could table evidence of Mrs. Derby’s improve- 
scarcely get around, I was so heavy. ment—just as the camerasawit. I only wish 

‘The firstfew days of thecourseshowed you could see the lady herself! Not a sign of 
nothing, except I guess I felt better. flabbiness, nor a wrinkle to show where 
After a time I began to lose. One day at the excess flesh had been. I am almost 
market I stepped on the scales, and saw I willing to believe her assertion: ‘‘I can now 
had lost twenty pounds. Needless to do anything a 15-year-old girl can do! 
say, I kept on with the records. : I have met scores 
Each week showed a little more re- gull. __| whorestorednor- 
duction, until before long the neigh- j mhay mal weight and 
bors all noticed the difference. I ~ — a. Kt) measurements by 
kept on losing right along, and I Vary) 5A) ) TT] = Wallace’s novel, 
finally was down to the size my last NT ery i——==j and so enjoyable 
picture shows.”’ Ser} =| method. Mysister 

Now, one might think 103 lbs. re- ‘oa: te ee reduced by it, so 
duction in only four months required bt) G28 =] ‘«did a brother; 
the most strenuous efforts. But Mrs. y ar and two aunts of 
Derbydidnothingextraordinary;she | CU mine swear by it. 
followed the regular instruction that Forty or fifty. Ibs. 
Wallace gives anybody. It was no harder reduction through use of these remarkable 
to reduce her than those but ten, twelve, _ records is fairlycommon. But Mrs. Derby’s 








achievement—103 pounds in a few days 
less than four months—sets a new record. 

Are you overweight? And if you are, why 
remain so? A normal figure ts possible to 
anyone who has a phonograph, and will 
give Wallace's 
music method 
of veducing a 
chance. The 
above should 
be sufficient 
proof of this, 
but Wallace 
still offers free 
proof in your 

ae own case. 

Your simple request on the handy form 
below brings the full first lesson free of 
any charge whatever. A regular-sized, and 
double-face phonograph record, and photo- 
graphic chart with complete instructions. 
Pay nothing; promise nothing, except to 
ry it. Results will cause you to send for 
the rest of his course in a hurry! 

Don’t ponder another day as to whether 
Wallace can reduce you. Tear out this cou- 
pon, and let him prove he can, 








WALLACE, 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago: 
Please send record for the first reducing 
lesson; free and prepaid. I will either en- 
roll, or mail back your record at the end 
of a five-day trial. 


MUI snhaininainaessbscintnsiinieppaiititncntiatitieitaattiiaiatiiniaiilieiiaas —— 
(228) 
TPS GD TI on cithsaiertitiinacainiitsiitanaiatiiain aia ooo 


P| RN Se a CE epee eee iin ccdieiaam aie 
Canadian Address: 62 Albert St., Winnipeg 
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re Pu, Girl Vu 2 ants 
4g; ryet 


Wherever the accessories of beauty are 
offered to discriminating women, you will 
meet this portrait of the Day Dream Girl— 
in shop windows and on the dainty packages 
in which Day Dream comes to you. 
To satisfy pad of the exquisite charm 
Dream, send 25 cents in stamps or coin for the Day 
Dream ‘Acquaintance Box” containing the Perfume, 
Cold Cream, Poudre Creme, Face Powder and Soap 


in miniature. Address Stearns, Perfumer, 6535 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 


STEARNS, PERFUMER 
Detroit Windsor, Ont 
Established 1855 





When you want a change 


People tire of the same cooking all the 
time, no matter how good it is. 
For a change, start your meal with 
a cup of hot STEERO bouillon. It 
stimulates the appetite. 
mn You can also improve other 


dishes—hash, stew, gravy and 
_ sauces—by adding STEERO 
bouillon cubes. 

Send 10 cents for 
samples and sixty- 
four page cook book. 

Schieffelin & Co. 
288 William St., N.Y. 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., N. Y. 
t- 
‘S ) “4 Cube Makes 
= a Cup”’ 


Reg US Pat 0 


BOUILLON CUBES 


med Octs 


of Day | 
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(Continued from page 35) 





The old man struggled up onto his 
huge feet and put his hands on David's 
shoulders exactly as old pictures repre- 
sent a benevolent head master of a school 
winning the friendship of a recalcitrant 
boy. 

“Get Faith Hasbrouk,” he said. 

“I’ve tried,” answered David solemnly. 

“Tried? You don’t have to try. She 
loves you.” 

“You've spoken with her?” 
son. 

ew 

“I thought so. You're trying to make 
my life for me, Dad. I don’t blame 
you. But I’ve been rather saving the 
| hope that I could make my own life.” 

“Out of what?” the banker replied icily. 

“Anything that seemed worth while.” 

“Throwing yourself away?” 

David stared out into the blackness 
now empty even of the dotted lights of 
passing ships; he drew in a deep breath 
of the cold, moist, salt-laden air which 
came up from the rock-weed below. 

“No,” said he; “but I’m pretty tired 
of a world where everyone is saving 
themselves—where they are all storing 
up and spending nothing—where they 
save their pennies, their silly unimpor- 
tant health and their own special little 
souls. That’s what Faith has been talk- 
ing to me. She wants me to think of my 
puny little soul.” 

“She has deep religious feeling.” 

“Oh, certainly. So could I, if it were 
on some other basis than saving one’s 
own self—one’s own soul. I’d be glad to 
see a religion based on giving one’s soul 
away.” 


asked his 


{> Stelling threw his hands above 
his head in his exasperation. He 
said loudly, “Twaddle!” and then exam- 
ining the new expression which had come 
into David’s face, he added: “At least, 


| it sounds so to me.” 


“It may,” said David. “I’m only one 


| who has been sitting on the bleachers 


and looking at life, so far. You've 
played in the arena. But I see two kinds 
of persons—those with an instinct to save 
something of their petty selves, and when 
it happens to be their souls, acting very 
nobly about it. I can’t see many of the 
other kind. Maybe they just happen by 
instinct. Roosevelt was one. He was 


| always looking for a good reason to 


no reservations. 
I’d rather play 


spend himself and 
That’s a rare instinct. 
his game. Id like it.” 
DeKay Stelling stared at his son; per- 
haps he was a little frightened. He al- 
ways switched onto another track when 
stalled. He said: “To return to Faith: 
you said you have tried to win her?” 
“No: I said I had tried to love her.” 
The banker thought a moment, and 
David interrupted his silence to add: “I 
knew you wanted me to try—you’ve 
been pushing us toward each other for 
months—all summer. Nothing could be 
plainer than that you supposed it would 
steady me—good, conventional marriage 
with a fine girl, with her religious con- 


victions, as you call ’em, and her social 
background.” 

“Did you ever kiss Faith?” asked 
Stelling, abruptly trying to hew his way 
into the center of things. 

“Very nearly,” David answered with a 
flicker of a smile. “I don’t deny I’m 
fond of her. She’s quite wonderful.” 

“Something happened tonight,” DeKay 
Stelling said, coming to his point. “I 
saw her face. You didn’t go at the thing 
from the wrong angle? You didn’t—” 

David laughed. “No, just the oppo- 
site. We had need of an understanding, 
I think. She began working on me, and 
suddenly I felt the whole force of the 
thing.” 

“You told her that you—” 

“T told her how fond of her I am. 
But I told her—” 


HE banker uttered a deep growl 

quite like the growl of a mastiff 
who has had a bone snatched from be- 
tween his paws. He understood that 
David had released himself from the in- 
complete bonds that had been woven be- 
tween him and Faith; he understood the 
tensity and pallor of the girl whose con- 
scientious soul would take this deep in- 
jury without any vindictiveness. 

“Something is responsible for this!” 
he roared. “Some other woman!” 

Whatever David had upon his lips 
was not uttered, because his father sud- 
denly had stared aghast at the figure of 
Miss Hasbrouk appearing in the door- 
way. She had heard! Her head was 
raised slowly and backward, with an 
imperceptible movement of one who has 
been struck in the face and without loss 
of dignity wishes to withdraw from 
further impacts. Farraday, behind her, 
wore an expression almost of gayety. He 
moved closer to her, subtly offering his 
protection and sympathy. 

“We found my chauffeur,” said Faith 
in a low, agreeable, modulated voice. “I 
came to say good night.” 

David, who must have admired her 
poise, stepped forward, exclaiming: ‘Oh, 
I say—Faith, don’t go. We were only 
shouting at each other about the same 
old thing.” 

“What’s that?” asked Dr. Farraday in 
a sprightly, cheerful voice. 

“Me,” said David. 

It was evident that he was trying to 
relieve the situation. He put out one 
of his great hands toward Faith, and she 
laid her own, cold as ice, within. 

“Oh, yes,” said the son. “I give no 
end of concern to everybody. Hollis 
Farraday, here, says I smoke too much 
and don’t get enough sleep. He’s worried 
about my miserable body—and you 
appear to think that I ought to pay a lot 
of attention to my soul. And my father 
has just been remaking my inadequate 
mind, so I shall have one almost as good 
as new and take a lot of intelligent in- 
terest in whether bonds are convertible 
or constitute a first lien on this and that 
property, and pay interest at some con- 
founded rate or other. And I love you 
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‘ef B. B.C. Co., 192 
ne , 4 Brunswick Phonograrhs Play All Records a _ “ 
Brunswick Records Play On Any Phonograph 


” SUITING THE MUSIC TO THE ROOM 


she RUNSWICK having attained fame, first by achieving 


Illustrated is the new Oxford, one of Brunswick’s many 
perfect rendition of the so-called “difficult tones” in 


period and console types, in which the charm and artistry 
phonographic reproduction, and then by establishing a of the middle ages vie with super-craftsmanship of today 
s New Hall of Fame of concert and operatic artists, re- in leading one to unexpected adventures in suiting music 
ich cording exclusively for Brunswick Records, now turns to the room — no matter what the room. 


Prices range 
its talent to combining fine music with fine furniture. 


from $225 to $775. Inspection at any Brunswick dealer’s. 


her THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. Established 1845 CHICAGO—NEW YORK—CINCINNATI—TORONTO 


“FIBRUNSWICK 


PHONOGRAPHS D._RECORDS 
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all and think you are great specialists— 
specialists in—” 

He stopped, hesitant—doubtful. 

“In what?” asked Farraday. 

“Self!” said David. 


NLY Farraday laughed. Stelling 

did not laugh, because to him con- 
servation of self on earth had been his 
most serious concern; Miss Hasbrouk 
could not treat lightly the conservation 
of self for heaven. 

Almost as if David had caught an 
echo of her dismay, he said with a 
chuckle: “Oh, Faith, don’t look so 
appointed in me. How can I help it if 
I don’t care very much whether I am 
immortal or not? Let’s ring for lemon- 
ade.” 

No one assented. Three pairs of eyes 
which had been turned toward this young 
man wifo stood half relaxed against the 
wicker table gave no encouragement to 
his suggestion. He looked down at his 
hands. and said: “I sometimes wonder 
about almost everything that the world 
calls right.” 

He looked up at his father. “Right 
means to you, sir, anything that leads to 
accumulation. You want me to be a 
kind of squirrel, always training myself 
to get a lot of things together and save 
them.” 

He smiled quietly and turned toward 
Faith. “And you?” said he. ‘You want 
me to be a kind of child. You want me 
to live my life as a good person leads 
life, but you don’t stop there. You say 
to this child—to me: if you do so and 
so, then there will be a reward for you 
in the future. My father always tells 
me that if I conform, I'll get a whole 
store of dry nuts—like money, and posi- 
tion and things; but you tell me that a 
stick of eandy is waiting for me in the 
shape of heaven.” 

His voice took on a note of bitterness 
as he added: 

“Why isn’t good sportsmanship, good 
living, good fighting, good loving enough 
in itself? I don’t want these medals and 
pewter cups that are offered me. I want 
life to be reward enough in itself.” 

Farraday broke the silence that fol- 
lowed this disturbing philosophy by a 
laugh which contained the suggestion of 
a sneer. He said with a tone of light 
derision: “You've been making your own 
moral code, Dave?” 

The boy faced Farraday for a moment 
and then turned toward his own father, 
who stood glowering like some old king 
of conflict, and then toward Faith, who 
was immobile as a marble statue, and as 
cold and white. He appeared to be say- 
ing without words: “This man shall hear 
what I think of him, so please don't 
mind.” 

The slumbering revolt and anger and 
resentment within young Stelling was 
now awake; it was noticeable that at this 
moment, standing beside the iron-man 
father, he stiffened into a posture exactly 
characteristic of old DeKay in his fight- 
ing mood. Such are the extraordinary 
glimpses of inheritance—of blood run- 
ning true to form. 

The words on his lips were never 
spoken, because up from the sea, up from 
the mists, from the darkness and borne 
upon a sudden sweep of a cool salt- 


dis- 


laden breeze, came a long, sharp, des- 
perate scream. 

“That sounded like a human being!” 
Faith exclaimed. 

“It was!” Farraday sprang to the edge 
of the parapet, leaned over and stared 
down into the velvet emptiness below. 
“T can’t see anything. It’s pitch black.” 

“Sounded like a child—a child fallen 
into the water,” old Stelling whispered 
hoarsely. “It was uncanny.” 

“A woman’s cry,” said David. 
ten!” 

Again up from the sea, out of the 
impenetrable hollow of thick night, came 
the desperate cry. 

“It was thick,” said David, staring at 
the others. “Thick and fainter! She's 
swallowed water. She's in the Churn, 
and it takes a good swimmer to get out 
of it. The rocks haven't got a place 
for a foothold, and the waves tear loose 
your grip on the rock-weed. I was in 
there myself once.” 

“A woman?” said his father. 
she'll drown.” 

“We can’t help her now, can we?” 
gasped the Doctor. 

“Maybe I'll be the goat,” said David 
with a grin. “There’s no time to draw 
straws for it.” 

“Take the short-cut to 


suggested Faith. 

D AVID laughed. “That would take 
five minutes,” he said, “and once 

down on the sands, I’d have to start 

swimming half the way back.” He was 

pulling off his dinner-coat. 

“What woman could it 
Faith. 

“One of the maids, perhaps,” old Stel- 
ling said. “They go for a plunge in the 
evening occasionally and—” 

He stopped. David had thrown aside 
his coat as the cry, fainter now, came 
up from below. 

“What you going to do?” 
Farraday. 

“All that’s necessary to get there in 
time,” David replied. 

“What?” asked the banker. 

“Dive.” 

“Dive!” cried Faith. “Dive? Dive 
from here?” She touched the top of the 
parapet wall with her white long fingers. 

“Good God, David! You can’t dive 
from here,” cried his father, snatching at 
his son’s white sleeve. 

“The diving is easy,” said the son, 
kicking off his pumps. “The only trouble 
is at the other end.” 

Farraday closed his lips firmly. They 
were thin; they had the firmness of a 
restrained and conscientious man. He 
stepped in front of the boy. 

“No chance!” he said. “Even in the 
daytime a man would stand only one 
chance in a hundred of hitting that pocket 
of water in the Churn, and ninety-nine 
chances of smashing his skull on the 
rocks. But to dive blind! In the dark! 
No use, David! You’re crazy.” 

“Am I?” asked the boy. ‘Then let me 
alone.” 

“It’s suicide,” gasped his father, stum- 
bling forward. “If I were younger and 
stronger, I’d never let you do it. I for- 
bid it.” 

Faith uttered a cry, held her hands 
over her eyes as if to shut out some ter- 


“Lis- 


“Well, 


the beach,” 


asked 


be?” 


demanded 
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rible picture. “Don’t! Don’t!” she 
pleaded. 

David laughed. ‘Don’t worry,” he 
said. “I'll do it. I know the angle.” 

“No!” said Farraday threateningly. 
“I wont let you play the fool—not for a 
silly Swedish servant girl.” 

“Stop him!” commanded old Stelling 
in his booming voice. 

“Get out of my way, Farraday,” said 
David. “There'll be no wrestling match 
Don’t try to stop me if you don’t want 
a broken-nosed doctor on your hands.” 

— said Faith, “don’t let Da- 
viad— 

She did not finish her sentence, be- 
cause Farraday had tried to plunge for 
David’s waist. The Doctor’s oncoming 
rush made all the more violent the crash 
of the younger Stelling’s powerful fist 
against his jaw. He appeared to rebound 
and then staggered forward, clutching at 
the air and finally sprawling upon the 
rug. 

“Sorry,” said David, springing up on 
the parapet. He stood there unheeding 
the voices behind him, the roar of his 
father, the higher imploring of the girl. 
He was gauging distance, guessing at lo- 
cations of the rocks below and picking 
out the imaginary spot in the sooty field 
of the blackness into which he would pro- 
ject his body. 

Farraday, sitting up on the rug with 
half-dazed eyes; Faith, who reached out 
toward David; and old DeKay Stelling, 
with his great meaty hands clenched 
above his head—they might have ex- 
pected some crash of sound, some flash 
of light to emphasize the plunge. None 
came. They saw the white shirt of Da- 
vid hung against the black night; they 
heard a little sigh or intaking of breath 
as this white spot moved forward and 
as David’s body leaned out into the 
blackness. There was no sound when, 
beginning its downward arc, it was swal- 
lowed in the chasm of darkness. 

Faith Hasbrouk sank back half-con- 
scious into a wicker armchair. Old Stel- 
ling, staggering forward to the parapet, 
leaned over, listening. Up from the 
Churn came the sound of the wash from 
some Sound steamer far out in the cold 
mists. 

“Gone!” said- the Doctor. 

“Thrown away!” groaned old Stelling. 

“Listen!” Faith said. “I thought I 
heard him call.” 

The men shook their heads. 

“Go get the grooms, Farraday!” com- 
manded the financier. “I'll run to the 
garage.” 

“No, no!” cried Faith. 
Don’t forget your heart.” 

“My heart!” stammered the crushed 
king, and fell back into his chair, an 
exhausted, worn, beaten giant, his de- 
jected head rolling forward on his great 
chest. “Thrown away—thrown away!” 


“Your heart! 


ARRADAY had run out through the 

trees toward the garage. Faith 
could hear his shouts, his commands as 
he aroused the chauffeurs and the gar- 
deners; she could see the lights of lan 
terns begin to dance about among the 
cedar trees. Though she was leaning 
over the trembling body of the great 
financier, whispering assurances to him, 
her eyes were free; they could note the 
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For 120 years 
du Pont 


4 Chemical Engineers 
_ have contributed to the 


INCE the nation’s founding, War, terrible but 
inexorable, has five times visited the land — 
and five times has the du Pont Company proved 
a dependable source of strength in the country’s 
time of danger—ready with sufficient explosives 
to meet the needs of the nation’s defenders. 


* * * 


E story of du Pont’s service to the country is an in- 

spiring one. For since its earliest days, the country’s 

means of defense has been among the most important of 
this Company’s service. 


And rightly so, for since 1802, when at Thomas Jefferson’s 
invitation, E. I. du Pont de Nemours set up on the Brandy- 
wine River the first powder mill in America, du Ponts have 
been powder-makers to the United States Government. 


The history of the du Pont Company is a story that is in- 
separably interwoven with the nation’s history—a story 
that ranges through the century from Perry’s jubilant “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours,” to Pershing’s rev- 
erent “Lafayette, we are here”—a story in which “Old 
Zach” Taylor across the Rio Grande, Grant before Vicks- 
burg and Dewey at Manila Bay are heroic figures—a story 
of work and research always with the thought in mind 
that when America was forced to fight, she might have at 
her hand the best explosives and munitions science knew, 
and in the ever-increasing quantities that she needed. 


There is, indeed, no finer illustration of du Pont’s service 
and efficiency than in the records of the last war. Starting 
in 1914 with a capacity of only 12,000,000 pounds of smoke- 
less powder a year, it increased its volume until it was 
producing 440,000,000 pounds a year, supplying 40% of the 
Allies’ explosives, and at the same time voluntarily reduced 
its price in the course of three years from $1 a pound to 


less than 50c! 
ok * 


ET, great as the du Pont Company’s services to the 

country have been in times of war, those are only the 
occasional services, for, happily, war comes but rarely. And 
it is the unsung services of the du Pont organization in 
times of peace that are truly remarkable. 


The du Pont Company has been one of the leaders in the 
application of chemistry to the country’s industries—one 
of the leaders in developing the most remarkable figure of 
the twentieth century—the Chemical Engineer. 


Since its earliest beginnings, the du Pont Company has been 
building upon the foundations of chemistry. Not only was 


country’s safety in 
times of war! 


E, I. du Pont de Nemours himself a chemist, who had 
studied with the celebrated Lavoisier in Paris, but the 
manufacture of explosives was then and is now one of the 
industries that most require the services of the chemist. 


As explosives increased in complexity and called for in- 
creasing chemical knowledge, the du Pont Company, little 
by little gathered to itself many of the keenest minds in 
the science and built up one of the finest chemical staffs 
in America, a staff not only of research chemists, but of 
men who knew manufacturing as well as the science of 
chemistry—men who were Chemical Engineers. 


Now, the Chemical Engineer is a rare mingling of abilities. 
He is a chemist who can take the discoveries made on the 
experimental scale of the laboratories and put them into 
production on the larger scale of commerce. He is the 
man who has brought to the doors of industry new sub- 
stances, new uses for long-used substances, uses for prod- 
ucts that once were waste, and processes that cut the cost 
of manufacturing and made possible the century’s wonder- 
ful strides in commerce. 


And the du Pont Company’s assistance in developing the 
Chemical Engineer and introducing him into his rightful 
place in American industry is not the least of the du Pont 
Company’s services to the country. 


* * * 


UT yet another service has come through the Chemical 

Engineer—the family of du Pont products that carry 
the du Pont Oval. There is Fabrikoid for upholstery, 
luggage and bindings of books, not to mention half a 
hundred other uses—there is Pyralin from which toilet- 
ware for your wife’s dressing table is made and many other 
articles—there are paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers— 
there are dyes—there are many chemicals that America’s 
industries must have—seemingly non-related, yet all of 
them the legitimate children of a manufacturer of explo- 
sives, for the basic materials or processes that go to the 
making of each of them are similar to those that du Pont 
Chemical Engineers use in the making of explosives—and 
it is only through the manufacture of such products as 
Fabrikoid and Pyralin and dyestuffs in times of peace that 
the du Pont Company can be sure of being prepared for 
its larger service—that of insuring means for the nation’s 
defense in times of war. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





E.IL.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY Jinc., Wilmington, Dek. 
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white beams of electric hand-lights 
thrown out against the incoming sway- 
ing mists. Little white moths flashed like 
bits of silver flakes in and out of the 
moving lights. 

Suddenly old DeKay Stelling, pulling 
at the chair-arms, staggered up and 
scuffed toward the parapet, where, lean- 
ing over as if to bury his face in the 
soot of night, he roared out in one long 
deep rumbling agony: “David!” 

No answer came up from the sea. In 
a pause of the distant shouts of the 
servants, the cavern of blackness gave 
forth only the rhythm of the salt wash 
upon the rocks. The waves, far below, 
breaking and foaming back over the rock- 
weed, sent up their cheerless message. 
No desperate woman’s cries came from 
that noncommittal darkness, no answer 
from his son. 

“God forgive me for letting him gol” 
whispered Faith into the sky. “I might 
have stopped him. Forgive me!” 

The old banker whirled, and heaped 
upon her his impotent wrath, poured 
forth from his frantic fear and from his 
life’s defeat. Out of this moment came 
the disclosure of the brute force by 
which he had wrenched success from the 
world and which now, like a cannon long 
unfired, hurled its metal at a frailty. 

“Forgive you?” he boomed. “Save 
your soul? That’s the first thing you 
think of!” 

Then, realizing the cruelty of his words, 
he seized her white hand and drew it to 
his heart in both his own as if it were 
some injured child. 

So the two stood looking out into the 
black night that puffed wisps of fog 
into the radiance shining down from the 
porch-light above them. They were ter- 
rified, awed in the presence of some mas- 
ter force that had reached a giant hand 
into their lives. 


HEN Farraday came back ten 

minutes later, white, out of 
breath, steaming with his exertion, they 
looked toward him with dull unblinking 
stares. 

“Nothing,” he said. “The men all in- 
sisted on going down to the beach. 
Some went out in boats, but there’s noth- 
ing to report yet. Unless Dave landed 
in the water and swam around to the 
rock ladder on the cliff side—well— 
there’s nothing.” 

He went to Faith and put his arm 
around her. 

“You better let me give Mr. Stelling 
a stimulant,” said he, almost cooing his 
words. “This is a terrible experience for 
him.” 

The banker threw his great hands into 
the air and started scuffing on his huge 
uncertain feet toward the arched door- 
way. Female servants, who had gathered 
there in awe, saw his lips drawn back 
from his teeth, and with cries like rab- 
bits’ scattered across the paneled dining- 
room. 

“Stop!” he roared. “Elise, Bliss, Cora!” 

“Yes sir,” said one. 

“Who was the one? 
ing?” 

“No one is out, sir, but Jenny, the 
cook’s helper, and we thinks she is meet- 
in’ with a gentleman in the village.” 
“Can she swim? Does she go bathing?” 


Who went bath- 





Farraday and Faith moved forward to 
hear the answer. 

“She do.” 

“So it was for her that my boy threw 
away all that I had!” 

“No,” said a voice behind them. 

They turned, aghast. David, with his 
great dripping body bent under a weight, 
and trembling with his exertion, had 
come out of the shrubbery onto the por- 
tico. He was grinning at them pleasantly. 

“The dive was a bull’s-eye. I hit the 
water just right,” David said. “It was 
a shame to take the bets on it. But the 
climb up over the rocks was something 
to remember. Shut those doors! And 
bring some whisky.” 

Rather painfully he swung down from 
the wet linen on his shoulder his bur- 
den. His burden was the Panther. 


HE still had the figure of a child, slen- 
der, delicate, with little trace either of 
the muscles or of the softness of matu- 
rity. As her body, lithe and young, lay 
in the chair with her face and its closed 
eves upturned toward the light, she had 
a marked appearance of innocence and 
tenderness. Golden hair, loosened, wet and 
touched here and there with bits of 
bright green seaweed, framed her young 
features and clung to the bare neck and 
stretched its strands down across the 
black of a torn and clinging bathing-suit. 

Farraday stepped forward. 

“Don’t bother,” said David. ‘“She’s 
alive. She’s spoken to me. Besides, I 
could feel her heart beating against my 
neck all the way.” 

The girl opened her eyes and smiled up 
at David, then closed them again. 

“T was such a fool,” she whispered. 

“Well,” said young Stelling crossly, 
“get me the whisky.” 

“Who is she?” asked the banker as his 
son took the steamer-blanket off the set- 
tee and threw it about the girl. 

“The Panther,” whispered Farraday. 

“The Panther!” echoed Faith. 

“Who is she?” the elder Stelling de- 
manded hoarsely, seizing his son’s wrist. 

David looked up and saw in his fa- 
ther’s eyes the challenge. 

“Did you ever see her before?” the 
old man asked. 

“Many times,” said David with a 
smile. “Only she and I knew of it. It 
was our own little world.” 

Faith uttered a low exclamation. 

“Well, who is she?” insisted the father. 

David looked straight at him and then 
at Faith and then at Farraday. Having 
learned all that he wished to know, he 
said calmly: “She needs attention, and 
you three stand there and gasp. You 
called her the Panther. Good! It is a 
fair and fine name. You ask who she is 
—well, I'll tell. I didn’t know when 
I jumped to save her that it was she.” 

He bent over her and kissed her gently 
upon her cool salty lips. 


“Who is she?” he said gayly. ‘She is 
the girl I am going to marry.” 
“You fool!” roared the banker. “You 


think you and she have a world of your 
own, eh? Bah—it was a world created 
by her scheming mother. You fool!” 
The girl opened her eyes and tried to 
struggle up to her bare feet. She swayed, 
and David caught her by the shoulders. 
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“T heard it, David,” she said. “Our 
little world—has—suddenly—broken.” 

“Nonsense!” 

She swayed back against his stalwart 
body, but her blue eyes were still upon 
the great banker. 

“T think I must be a great bother,” 
she said feebly. 

“Bother? Bother?” cried old Stelling 
in sudden rising wrath. “You! A 
bother? Bah! You who have planned 
to wreck this house! Well, I challenge 
you to do it! I dare you to try—you or 
your mother and you! I dare you to 
put yourself against me. I—” 

“She is weak,” said Farraday, inter- 
vening gently when DeKay Stelling’s 
words failed him. 

“IT don’t think 
replied. 

“This is an outrage—” David began. 

The Panther pulled herself away from 
him and spoke to Faith. She said rather 
haltingly: “You were right. I am not 
weak. I am only sorry to be a trouble 
to anyone.” 

“TI dare you to be—” old Stelling 
boomed. “I know the meaning in your 
words. Well, I dare you. For I'll beat 
you and your mother to the ground!” 

The girl clenched her hands as if to 
gather strength, and then tossed the 
golden hair back from her oval face. 
She addressed herself to the financier. 

“Perhaps I am not at my best,” she 
said quietly, with a smile. “I’ve very 
nearly drowned. But even then I cannot 
let a dare go by. You are very great 
and rich, and so many persons come at 
your call—servants, great persons, all 
kinds of persons—even detectives! And 
I am so much alone in any battle, and 
unaided. And yet I dare. I say this to 
you—and now—I—must—go—because— 
you do—not welcome—me.” 

David stepped forward and swept her 
up into his arms. 

“Good night, gentle Christian folks,” 
he said passionately. 

“Where are you going, David?” 
asked in a frightened voice. 

“I’m going to get her warm. 
to take her home,” he said. 

“Quite a scene,” Farraday muttered 
under his breath. 

David swung the girl’s weight into the 
curve of his arms and walked straight 
through the door of the dining-room. 

For a moment the three left on the 
porch could see the glints of a mass of 
golden hair. Doubtful expressions were 
on their faces. Then a puff of wind 
closed the door after David and the girl 
he carried in his arms. 

Faith and Farraday turned toward the 
banker. His face, lined with the wrinkles 
of old battles, was now set by. the tensity 
of one in whom a giant will has been 
summoned to a final task. His jaw was 
thrust forward; his eyes had receded still 
deeper under the overhanging brows. 

“No!” he roared. “I wont have it. 
The fools! They forget that they will 
have to deal with me!” 

This was the declaration of war. 


so, Hollis,’ Faith 


Faith 


I’m going 


This fine novel by one of America’s 
most distinguished authors pro- 
gresses from one dramatic situation 
to another in the next installment 
—in the forthcoming November 
issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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The real reason for a pretty skin 


\ 
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Wir is it that one girl has a fresh, 
smooth complexion and another a 
skin which is lifeless, dull and sallow? Is 
it a gift of Nature or some guarded beauty 
secret? 

It is a secret, but an open one in which 
every woman may share. It consists in 
knowledge of the care which keeps the 
skin active—in the care which frees it from 
clogging, poisonous accumulations and 
puts each tiny pore and skin cell to work. 

This care consists in scientific cleanli- 
ness—in the removal, every day, of all 
dirt, oil secretions, excess cold cream, 
powder and rouge. 

This is the means 

To do this, use mild soap and apply it 
with your two hands. Massage it thor- 
oughly into your skin and remove with 
many warm rinsings. 

Apply a touch of cold cream and if your 
skin is very dry rub in a little before 
washing. 

This treatment makes your skin fresh as 
a rose, with the touch of rouge and a little 
powder — attractive embellish- 
ments but not necessities. 


This mildest soap soothes 
while it cleanses 
Some women will complain that 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
Makers of Palmolive Shaving Cream and Palmolive Sham poo 


Copyright 1922 The Palmolive Company 


soap is too harsh, that it ages and dries 
their skins. This proves that they are 
using the wrong soap. 

The smooth, creamy lather of Palmolive 
soothes while it cleanses. It removes every 
trace of injurious dirt and skin accumula- 
tions and secretions, leaving the face be- 
comingly soft and smooth, with radiant 
freshness and natural color. 


These results are due to Palmolive in- 
gredients. It is blended from the famous 
palm and olive oils which Cleopatra used. 


Not extravagant at the price 

If Palmolive was a very expensive soap, 
such advice would mean extravagance. 
But the firm, long-wearing cake of gener- 
ous size costs only 10 cents. 

The reason is gigantic production which 
keeps the Palmolive factories working day 
and night and the importation of the 
bland, mild oils in the vast volume which 
reduces cost. 

Thus this finest facial soap, which if 
made in small quantities would cost at 
least 25 cents, 
is offered at 
the popular 
price which all 
can afford for 
every toilet pur- 
pose. 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25c quality for only 


Palm and Olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 
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Try these Premium 

Bacon dishes for 

dinner and lunch 

Bacon and fried apple 
slices 

Bacon and baked 
apples 

Bacon and broiled to- 
matoes 

Bacon and cheese toast 

Little pigs in blankets 
(oysters wrapped in 
bacon slices and 
fried) 





For picnics and motor trips=whenever you want bacon 
uniformly sliced and packed so it’s especially conven- 
ient—take along a handy carton of Premium Bacon 


To get Premium Bacon at the lowest Moreover,when you buy a wholeside,you 
possible price per pound, buy a whole alwayssee the distinctive Swift wrapper 
side. You'll be surprised at the saving. andthe Premiumseal. You know it is 
Swift’s Premium Bacon with that deli- 
cate flavor and firm, even texture which 
only the special Premium cure can give. 


You'll enjoy having such a supply on 
hand, too. Every day there are dishes 
to which a few slices of this fine tender 
bacon can add the perfect finishing Stock your larder with a side of Premium 
touch of flavor. Bacon. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Bacon 








